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On the cover: Cell was founded 40 years ago as the “journal of exciting biology.” To close 
this celebratory year, we asked readers and authors to send us pictures that encapsulate 
their excitement about science. The image on the cover incorporates submissions received 
from established researchers and young scientists, spread throughout the world. It repre- 
sents Cell’s commitment to serve the scientific community and the recognition that it is 
your passion and energy that truly make for “exciting biology.” An animated version of 
the cover, displaying additional images as well as thoughts from their contributors, is avail- 
able online at http://www.cell.com/40/cover. 
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Misregulated Microexons in Autism 

PAGE 1511 

A myriad of alternative splicing events that provide important biological func- 
tions are not well understood. Irimia et al. discover and characterize hundreds 
of 3-27 nt neuronal-specific “microexons” in mammals. Relative to other clas- 
ses of alternative splicing, neuronal microexons display the highest degrees 
of evolutionary conservation, frame preservation, and neuronal switch-like 
regulation and overlap with protein interaction domains. They are also frequently 
misregulated in autistic brains through a mechanism linked to the reduced 
expression of the neuronal-specific splicing regulator nSR100/SRRM4. 

Super-Enhancers AID Cancer 

PAGE 1524 and 1538 

Activation-induced cytidine deaminase (AID) activity is required for antibody 
affinity maturation and class switch recombination in immunoglobulin genes. 
However, AID also acts on a set of off-target genes, generating translocations 
and mutations that contribute to cancer. Qian et al. find that AID targets in the genome are interconnected in 3D networks 
that overlap with super-enhancer domains, revealing the role of the nuclear architecture and the B cell regulome in recruiting 
AID activity. Accordingly, Meng et al. find that the AID off-target activities are promoted by “convergent” sense/antisense 
transcription that emanates from super-enhancers within transcribed gene bodies. Together, these studies suggest that 
super-enhancers target oncogenes for translocations in cancer. 

Pep-Tidying Up Amino Acid Pools 

PAGE 1578 

Lu et al. identify a new disease in humans caused by mutations in the enzyme Tripeptidyl peptidase II (TPPII), which manifests 
in the form of infections, autoimmunity, and neurodevelopmental delay. TPPII is required to maintain intracellular amino acid 
levels, and TPPII-deficient cells compensate by increasing lysosome number and proteolytic activity. The overabundant 
lysosomes derange cellular metabolism by consuming the key glycolytic enzyme hexokinase-2, which is what leads to 
impaired immune function. 

Running on Acetate 

PAGE 1591 and 1603 

Two papers in this issue present evidence that acetate is a key metabolite for tumor cell sustenance. Comerford et al. use 
mouse models and analysis of human tumors to show that the acetyl-CoA synthetase enzyme, ACSS2, converts acetate 
into the key molecule acetyl-CoA in a manner that is required for tumor growth. Mashimo et al. employ NMR spectroscopy 
to determine that acetate is oxidized in vivo in both primary and metastatic tumors, concomitant with ACSS2 upregulation. 
Acetate dependence may represent a cancer Achilles’ heel. 

A Sirtuin Surprise 

PAGE 1615 

A study from Mathias et al. reveals two new aspects of cellular metabolism: a previously unknown enzymatic activity for 
a sirtuin protein and a noncanonical regulatory input into the activity of the pyruvate dehydrogenase complex (PDH). The 
mitochondrial SIRT4 functions as a lipoamidase that hydrolyzes lipoamide 
modifications on PDH (known previously to be regulated only by phosphoryla- 
tion), leading to inhibition of its activity. 

Caspases Prevent a STINGing Death 

PAGE 1549 and 1563 

Activated caspases are a hallmark of apoptosis induced by the intrinsic 
pathway, but they are dispensable for cell death and the apoptotic clearance 
in vivo. Now, White et al. and Rongvaux et al. independently find that mito- 
chondrial events of apoptosis trigger the initiation of a cell-intrinsic immune 
response, mediated by the expression of type I IFNs. Proapoptotic caspases, 
activated simultaneously by mitochondria, are required to inhibit that 
response. In the absence of a functional caspases, dying cells behave as if 
virally infected, activating the cGAS/STING pathway to produce type I IFN, 
showing that the apoptotic caspase cascade functions to render apoptosis 
immunologically silent. 
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Bridging the Gap via Sensations 

PAGE 1626 

Spinal cord injuries alter motor function by disconnecting neural circuits above 
and below the lesion. Takeoka et al. now show that functional recovery upon 
injury relies on sensory feedback from muscle spindles, which facilitate the for- 
mation of detour circuits from the brainstem and spinal neurons and thereby 
bridge the injury. 



Neurons Know Different Strokes 

PAGE 1640 

Direction-selective responses to stimuli are a key feature of several sensory 
systems, including the auditory and visual systems. Rutlin et al. show that a 
subset of cutaneous mechanosensory neurons, the A6-LTMRs, is tuned to 
the direction of hair deflection. This property results from the developmental po- 
larization of A6-LTMR endings to the caudal side of hair follicles. BDNF emanating from hair follicle epithelial cells directs this 
process, rendering the ability of neurons to detect the direction of hair deflection. 
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Bacterial Stress Sensor 

PAGE 1652 

Detection of cell envelope integrity is essential for bacteria to rapidly respond to environmental stress. Cho et al. identify the 
lipoprotein RcsF as the sensor monitoring the functional integrity of the Bam machinery on the outer membrane. Bam binds 
RcsF and funnels it to the p barrel OmpA. Envelope stress interferes with this tunneling ability of Bam, allowing the remaining 
RcsF to activate downstream signaling in response to environmental stress. 



Hi-Res Hi-C and Well, Hello CTCF! 

PAGE 1665 

Rao et al. report a high-resolution Hi-C analysis of the human genome in multiple cell types that indicates a re-evaluation of 
chromatin domain organization and reveals unexpected insight into CTCF binding sites and inactive X chromosome topology. 
Distinct and conserved chromatin loops are defined as a domain subcompartments associated with different histone 
marks. Loop anchors typically occur at domain boundaries harboring CTCF sites arranged in a convergent orientation, 
with the asymmetric motifs “facing” one another. 



Splicing RNA Thrill with DRILL 

PAGE 1698 

Rabani et al. present DRILL, a novel computational framework that uses 
RNA-seq data to discover transcriptional and posttranscriptional events that 
control dynamic changes in RNA transcript levels. The framework allows 
quantifying the level, editing sites, transcription, processing, and degradation 
rates of each transcript at a splice junction resolution and can be applied to 
coding and noncoding RNAs in different organisms. 



X Inactivation In Reverse 

PAGE 1681 

Reprogramming somatic cells to iPSCs induces the reactivation of the inactive 
X chromosome (Xi). Tracking the epigenetic state of the Xi, Basque et al. identify 
successive reprogramming stages and define requirements forXi reactivation. 
The sequence by which Xi marks are reversed during reprogramming resem- 
bles the inverse order of developmental X inactivation for several marks but 
deviates from this chronology for marks associated with resistance to reprog- 
ramming. DNA methylation is particularly persistent, and its eventual removal 
appears to be independent of Tet enzymes. 
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Punctuated Equilibria in Publishing 
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Some species change little over long periods and then suddenly 
(at least on geological timescales) yield evolutionary innovations 
or diversify in creating new species. This herky-jerky relationship 
between time and change is known in evolutionary terms as 
punctuated equilibrium. Take, for instance, two extremes: the 
royal fern and the African cichlid fish. A time-traveling biologist 
visiting the world 180 million years ago would immediately 
recognize the former’s leaves, roots, seeds, and shoots— even 
its nuclear structure and genome size resemble its modern-day 
counterpart (Bomfleur, B., et al. [2014]. Science 343, 1376- 
1377). Yet, if the same scientist visited the Great Rift Valley at 
intervals during the past 50 million years, she would witness 
periodic explosions of new types of cichlids, differing vastly in 
size, color, habitat, and behavior (the number of known species 
now surpasses 2,000 [Kocher, T.D. (2004), Nat. Rev. Genet. 5, 
288-298]). 

Disparities in rates of change are true of many evolving sys- 
tems, biological or otherwise. The first scientific journals arose 
more than 300 years ago, and for much of the history of scientific 
publishing, the pattern of change has been more fern than fish. 
Yet, in the past 15 years, we have witnessed an explosion of 
new forms and innovations due to the selective pressures acting 
on the publishing ecosystem. These forces, to name a few, 
include new technologies, new business models, the introduc- 
tion of government and funding body mandates, changes in 
peer review, the rise of big data science, and the growing trend 
toward interdisciplinary work. As a journal and as scientists, we 
now swim in depths more colorful, more exciting, and more 
competitive than ever before. 

In marking the conclusion of Cell’s 40th anniversary cele- 
bration (http://www.cell.com/40/home), we look forward with 
excitement for what’s next in science and for new opportunities 
in the world of scientific publishing. As with evolution, it’s impos- 
sible to predict how publishing and science will change, but it is 
clear that, when we look back in 1 0 years from the vantage point 
of Cell’s 50th anniversary, we will see natural selection’s indelible 
mark. Elements of this period of accelerated change are already 
evident in our recent “fossil record,” including the introduction of 
our policy in 2005 to open our archives so that all content from 
1995 onward is accessible to everyone 12 months after publica- 
tion; the introduction of our Article of the Future format for 
articles online, providing better and faster navigation through 
the article and incorporation of multimedia audio and video con- 
tent; our introduction of a structured supplementary materials 
policy; and our recent focus on reproducibility and transparency 
in reporting (http://www.cell. com/cell/fulltext/S0092-8674(1 4) 
01447-0). They are also evident in the changes in the science 
in our pages, as we move beyond our historical focus on mech- 
anism to expand representation of big data science, human ge- 
netics, disease insights with clear therapeutic implications, and 
applied biology. Cell is excited to be a part of this transition 
and to help lead the way in ensuring that the new evolutionary 
equilibrium accelerates scientific advance and serves scientists 



and society well. Cell’s “fitness” in this period of rapid evolution 
is empowered by our robust genomic integrity, our hybrid vigor 
from years of promoting the cross-pollination of ideas, and our 
agility (a.k.a., rapid generation times). 

So what are some of the selective pressures currently shaping 
science and scientific publishing? Let’s first look at the trajec- 
tories of change in science itself. 

Era of Big Data 

Perhaps the biggest shift has been from single-gene or protein- 
centric studies to increasingly common panoramic views of 
biology. Coming out of systems biology and the “-omics” revolu- 
tion, many papers are now built on a foundation of large data 
sets. While the opportunity to see new patterns and insights 
from such panoramic views has clearly changed the way that 
we think about and understand many biological processes, 
it also creates obvious challenges for data management, acces- 
sibility, presentation, and peer review and further raises issues 
of where raw data should be stored and how access to it should 
be fostered. Tools for integrating data from multiple sources will 
become increasingly necessary to researchers, and there is an 
opportunity to make data sets as well as the papers in which 
they are published a focal point for community collaboration 
and discovery. Cell Press is currently working with our colleagues 
at Mendeley on building a data repository that will allow authors 
to easily host large data sets associated with their articles. To 
facilitate discovery, the repository will be searchable and inte- 
grated with community forums and collaboration groups. In addi- 
tion, in recognition of the growing importance and excitement of 
big data science in biology and beyond. Cell is excited to 
welcome a new sister journal into the fold in 201 5, with the launch 
of Cell Systems, a journal that showcases new breakthrough in- 
sights in biology at a systems level, new tools for systems-level 
analyses, and new applications of systems-level insight. 

With the growth of global investment in biomedical research, 
we’ve also witnessed a shifting balance in centralized top- 
down versus experimenter-driven bottom-up research agendas. 
The development and output of large consortia such as 
ENCODE, TOGA, microbiome projects, and the global brain 
initiatives have put forth challenges about how to best com- 
municate and disseminate the big-picture cumulative impact 
of geographically and temporally diverse collaborations. The 
current publishing system by necessity carves such large-scale 
consortia projects into individual articles published across 
multiple journals over multiple years, leaving the reader/user to 
“reintegrate” the individual pieces of the puzzle to appreciate 
the full impact of the original project vision. Cell is working with 
the leadership of some of these large-scale projects to see 
how we can evolve beyond traditional approaches to better 
communicate the full value and impact of these centralized initia- 
tives and visions, with better linking and interaction between 
the puzzle pieces in the context of the bigger picture. As science 
evolves to become more collaborative, publishing must keep 
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pace with innovations to improve “collaboration between arti- 
cles” as well. 

Doing Science in a Changing World 

Much of science today is truly interdisciplinary. Indeed, many of 
the most impactful studies use approaches that lie at the inter- 
section of fields, a perfect example being the recent Nobel Prize 
in Chemistry for super-resolved fluorescent microscopy, a 
marriage of biology and physics. The confluence of basic 
biomedical research with fields such as engineering and clinical 
medicine represents the natural evolution of biology as a disci- 
pline. Reflecting this confluence. Cell Press recently collabo- 
rated with The Lancet to launch EBioMedicine (http://www. 
ebiomedicine.com), an open-access journal with a scope that 
spans the interface between biomedical research and clinical 
medicine. These exciting mergers will continue to drive discov- 
ery while simultaneously challenging how such multifaceted 
studies are effectively evaluated. It is an equally critical challenge 
to train the next generation of scientists to thrive in a world 
without borders between scientific disciplines. 

As borders between disciplines are giving way, so too are the 
scientific borders between countries. Biomedical research, once 
the purview of select economies in the Americas, Europe, and 
Asia, is now a truly global effort. Though the focus, investment, 
and growth of Chinese biomedical research is widely recognized 
as representing the fastest rate of change, accelerated biomed- 
ical research is on the agenda of many other countries as well, 
including but not limited to India, Portugal, and Brazil. For Cell, 
this means that we have redoubled our efforts to connect with 
growing scientific communities worldwide, making sure that 
the doors are open for them to publish with us, that we build re- 
lationships with graduate students, postdocs, and scientific 
leaders in these countries, that we know who is doing break- 
through work where and on what, and that we build the interna- 
tional depth of our reviewer pool to capture the growing and 
sometimes unique expertise of different global communities. 
For example. Cell Press has been actively engaged with Chinese 
biomedical scientists since the early 2000s, and this year we 
made more than 40 editorial visits to institutes in China. In 
addition, we recently, held our first Cell Symposium in Beijing, 
“Hallmarks of Cancer,” and we are continuing to build collabo- 
rations with leading institutions and scientists to ensure visibility 
of Chinese research on a global stage. In India, we host an annual 
week-long Distinguished Lecture tour with a leading international 
scientist in partnership with TnQ, an India-based publishing 
services and technology company. And finally. Cell editors travel 
to more than 60 conferences a year worldwide (for Cell Press as 
a whole, this number jumps closer to 300) to meet and engage 
with scientists as authors, reviewers, and readers and to hear 
exciting science. 

Innovations in Scientific Communication 

From scientific research to scientific communication, we are 
energized to continue to explore how best to effectively com- 
municate exciting science to a broad audience. We frequently 
hear about the problem of information overload— scientists 
don’t have enough time to do all they need and want to do. 
Keeping up with the literature, staying current in their immediate 



field, and finding time to be inspired by conceptual advances 
in otherfields is a daunting task. Encouraging browsing and inter- 
disciplinary thinking has always been and will continue to be a 
raison d’etre for Cell, and in recent years we have introduced 
such features as research highlights and graphical abstracts to 
make it easier to understand at a glance the big conceptual mes- 
sage and contribution of each article. Nonetheless, the problem 
of information overload is unlikely to abate and, if anything, will 
become more critical. Platforms such as Mendeley help with cus- 
tomization and curation of scientific content, and in the future, we 
envision smart tool innovations that compile and summarize 
information relevant to a reader’s query or interests using big 
data analysis and peer recommendations (think Siri meets 
Amazon). Such advances in search tools will undoubtedly facili- 
tate the type of open exploration and information grazing that will 
become increasingly central to the daily life of researchers. 

Building on Cell’s “Article of the Future” project, we are 
committed to pushing the boundaries of how articles are 
presented online. This initiative, launched in 2010, led to the 
hierarchical presentation of text and figures and the now widely 
imitated sliding figure strip, allowing readers to more easily drill 
down through the layers of content based on their level of 
expertise and interest. The integration of research highlights, 
graphical abstracts, and other multimedia provides multiple 
mechanisms for conveying the core content of an article. There 
are now opportunities to revisit these principles with a fresh 
eye. As technology and reading habits continue to change, we 
are committed to staying up to date with what readers want 
and need to make the experience of perusing the contents of 
Cell even more engaging and stimulating. For example, we are 
currently piloting and getting feedback from readers on exciting 
prototypes for how technology can improve the way that data is 
effectively conveyed and absorbed in figures, so watch this 
space in 2015 for new developments in our “Article of the 
Future” initiative. 

In recent years, there has been an expansion of business 
models competing in the publishing ecosystem, from author- 
pays open access (Cell Reports will soon have its third anniver- 
sary) to subscription, with many variants and hybrids in between, 
including funding from philanthropy and governments, each with 
their own pluses and minuses. Funding body mandates and the 
rise of open-access repositories to which many journals now 
permit posting of manuscript drafts (“green” open access) are 
other trends that will continue to shape how scientific information 
is stored and shared. Cell Press is proud to have been ahead of 
the curve in developing sustainable and innovative access 
models for high-quality content, and we are currently investi- 
gating new innovative approaches to ensure that every inter- 
ested reader can access our content in a way that best serves 
his or her needs. 

Now is also a time of experimentation in how manuscripts 
are evaluated prior to publication, including open peer review, 
single- and double-blinded peer review, collaborative peer 
review, and “post-publication” peer review. To this end. Cell is 
piloting a collaborative peer-review process in which reviewers 
are encouraged to comment on each other’s reports to con- 
solidate the essential strengths and concerns prior to a final 
editorial decision. This pilot is still in the early stages for a subset 
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of manuscripts, but as we learn what works best to preserve 
rigor, excitement, and speed in peer review, we will look to roll 
out new tweaks to the system for all manuscripts. Whether 
these efforts will dramatically change the way that papers are 
vetted by expert appraisal is unclear, but we will continue 
to engage with the community as it gains experience with the 
merits and limitations of each approach. In support of reproduc- 
ibility, Cell, together with NIH and other leading journals, has a 
renewed focus on experimental design and transparency in 
reporting, and to ensure adherence to ethical figure prepa- 
ration guidelines, we have introduced a screening process for 
figures in accepted papers (http://www.cell.com/cell/fulltext/ 
80092-8674(14)01447-0). 

Evolving Measures of Merit 

Let’s face it, it’s hard to find many fans of the impact factor, and 
if anything, dissatisfaction is growing. Yet, we as scientists like 
having data to analyze, and every professional ecosystem 
needs some at least somewhat objective means to separate 
signal from noise— to rate, rank, distinguish, and compare. As 
journals vary in the quality and rigor of their editorial processes, 
where a paper is published can and does tell you something 
about its relative significance and value, but a journal’s 
“ranking” in not an absolute proxy for an article’s quality, 
let alone that of its authors, and should never be used as a sub- 
stitute for reading and assessing the actual science. Individual 
article citation counts also provide a means of assessing a 
study’s impact, and some would argue that it is a better mea- 
sure than a journal’s average citation per article. But article- 
based metrics are also not without limitations as measures of 
quality. Cell has published many papers whose citations are 
well below our average and therefore would not score highly 
in an article-based citation count, but we consider them to be 
exciting, thought-provoking, rigorously supported conceptual 
advances that warrant a broad awareness, irrespective of 
whether they are in fields that are highly cited or not and even 
if it may take years for them to be fully integrated and built 
upon. For a fuller discussion of our thoughts on impact factors 
and measures of merit, see http://www.cell.com/cell/fulltext/ 
80092-8674(13)00756-3. 



There are, of course, many ways in which a study’s influence 
extends beyond citation. To reflect how an article is shaping 
the public scientific discourse. Cell and other Cell Press journals 
now provide Altmetrics for our articles, which tracks mentions in 
social media and news outlets and/or inclusion on such venues 
as Faculty of 1 000. Although it is not yet clear what these various 
measures mean in terms of article quality and the work’s ultimate 
contribution to advancing science, they are a real-time reflection 
of a paper’s “buzz” and are clearly quite popular. Over the next 
decade, such tools will become more sophisticated in providing 
a well-rounded sense of a paper’s impact and will become more 
personalizable to be tailored to a reader’s particular interest. 

How will these disparate forces shape Cell in the next decade? 
Or, in other words, are we fern or fish? The answer is both — our 
mission is to embody the best of each. 8teadfast, like the royal 
fern, we will remain committed to publishing foundational and 
exciting research from across the broadest range of biology. 
Innovative, like the cichlids, we will adapt and pioneer new 
ways of reaching our readers, engaging our authors and re- 
viewers, and communicating science globally. Over the course 
of Cell’s 40th anniversary year, we have had the opportunity to 
revisit many of the landmark achievements that have shaped 
the journal and its community of researchers (http://www.cell. 
com/40/timeline), to consider some of the emerging themes 
that will shape research in the next decade (http://www.cell. 
com/cell/issue?pii=80092-8674(14)X0007-3), and to highlight 
some of the rising stars whose creativity will fuel our future 
(http://www.cell.com/40/under40). From this reflection, we 
have a renewed appreciation that the journal succeeds as it 
adapts alongside its community, whether by expanding in scope 
or by challenging ways of thinking or presenting information. 8o, 
in essence, what happens to Cell is up to you. Our final cover of 
the year reflects this theme. As the “journal of exciting biology,” 
we asked our readers to send us images that encapsulate what 
excites them most and have compiled them in a crowd-sourced 
cover with an animated version online (http://www.cell.com/40/ 
cover). As we embark on our fifth decade together, our pledge 
to you is to nimbly respond to a changing scientific and 
publishing ecosystem. What we ask in return is simple: do 
what excites you. 

The Cell editorial team 
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Guidance for Early-Career Scientists 



As part of Cell’s 40*^ anniversary celebration, we are spotlighting 40 principal investigators under 
the age of 40, and we asked each of them to give their personal advice to the upcoming generation 
of scientists. See the full profiles of all our “40 under 40” scientists and their responses to this and 
other questions at http://www.cell.com/40/under40. 



A Tub Eventually Filling 




Gloria Choi 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

As a new investigator, still feeling some- 
what precarious and hoping for continued 
mentorship in my own career, it does feel 
odd giving out words of wisdom. I hope a 
description of my experience will suffice. I 
am a bit embarrassed to admit it, but I was 
very passive in the early decisions that 
have led to my career. Even in college, I 
majored in science because, as a nonna- 
tive English speaker, I thought I would not 
excel in the humanities. I never had a love- 
at-first-sight moment or a revelation that I 
am gifted (though I hope that I might be!), 
which led me to go to graduate school. 
Similarly, there was never one experiment 
that produced fantastic results to buoy 
me through the years of training. At the 
beginning, I just went to lab every day 
because that was the next step. But, as 
the small results piled up one after 
another, something changed and I began 
to truly love science. It was like a huge tub 
being filled with trickling water; you don’t 
notice the meniscus moving, but it even- 
tually fills up. One thing that was critical 
to this journey was that my advisors never 
let me lose sight of the finishing line made 
up of the big-picture questions we set out 
to answer. I am hugely indebted to them 
and their encouragement. So maybe the 
best advice I can give is to find great 
mentors who inspire you, and keep on 
working. 



Enjoy the Journey 




Jacob Hanna 

Weizmann Institute of Science 



“You are in science for the long run.” I 
often have this conversation with PhD stu- 
dents and postdocs who are debating 
their choice of research track and next 
steps they should take. I remind them to 
“mentally” sit back, take their time, and 
enjoy the extended journey that is science 
and focus their energies on conducting 
more and more thoughtful experiments. 
Enjoy the benefits of doing a long PhD 
and learning as much as you can; enjoy 
a long postdoc where you can undertake 
challenging projects with the support of 
your host lab; don’t hurry to finish and 
become an independent PI. Overall, these 
transitions are somewhat artificial, at least 
from a research perspective. In the end, 
scientific research is one continuous 
journey of endless learning and excite- 
ment, rather than jumps from position to 
position. 



Expect the Unexpected 




Rob Knight 

HHMI, University of Colorado at Boulder 

Improve your quantitative skills. Like as- 
tronomy two decades ago, biology is 
rapidly moving from an analog, data- 
limited science to a digital, data-rich sci- 
ence, and preparing yourself accordingly 
is essential. Maintain broad interests 
and don’t over-specialize too early— you 
never know where the really exciting con- 
nections will come from. I certainly didn’t 
predict that the graduate courses in com- 
munity ecology and behavior that I was 
reluctantly forced to take in 1996-1997 
would turn out to be essential to my 
research program 7-12 years later, but 
in retrospect, I am very glad that I had 
the relevant foundations in those areas. 
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Be Proud of Being a Biologist 

Aurelio Teleman 

Deutsches Krebsforschungszentrum 

One question that often comes up is 
whether a career in biology is the right 
choice. Indeed, biological research can 
be challenging — experiments don’t al- 
ways give clear results, and positive feed- 
back comes infrequently. I was lucky to 
have the opportunity to experience the 
business world first hand and to notice 
that other jobs also have their own chal- 
lenges if pursued at a high level. For 
instance, biological research comes with 
long-term stress; one might work on a 
project for several years without knowing 
if someone else in the world is also work- 
ing on the same project with an associ- 
ated risk of being scooped. In contrast, 
the business world is filled with short- 
term stress with deadlines that need to 
be met all the time. As another example, 
success in biology depends primarily on 
experimental results, whereas success in 
a company can largely depend on the 
opinions that other people have of you. I 
would keep this in mind when considering 
the challenges of biological research. The 
grass is not necessarily greener on the 
other side! Furthermore, biological 
research makes an important, useful, 
meaningful, and lasting contribution to 
our society and our civilization. That’s 
more than what can be said of many other 
jobs. That makes me proud of being a 
biologist. 



Be Open to Success 




EMBL 

If there is one thing that I have learned as a 
new PI, it is that obtaining feedback from 
others on your research ideas is as impor- 
tant as having a long-term vision for your 
group’s research. Whether people 
approve of your plans or challenge them, 
feedback helps to refine and further 
sharpen your objectives. Openness, in 
this regard, can really pay off in the end. 
With this in mind, my advice for people 
who want to set up their own laboratory 
would be: do not make the mistake of 
not showing your job application, or 
manuscript, to peers before submitting. 
Don’t let peer reviewers or group leader 
search panels be the first to read about 
your work. And although you don’t have 
to follow every bit of advice you are given, 
it’s helpful to be generally open to 
receiving, and providing, feedback. 



Stay Positive 




Bob Schmitz 

University of Georgia 



Try to ignore the negativity surrounding 
the poor funding environment and job 
prospects. This is an incredibly rewarding 
career that requires hard work. Things 
around me that I can’t control, like current 
funding rates, often consume me, but my 
postdoctoral advisor Joseph Ecker al- 
ways reminded me to keep my head 
down and do great things, good science 
will always be funded. The only thing I 
can control is the amount of time and 
effort I put into research. Let’s be 
honest— as much stress as there is asso- 
ciated with a research career, it’s a pretty 
fun job to be able to tinker around all day 
long in pursuit of the unknown. Find a sci- 
entific question that you’re passionate 
about and begin the hunt. 
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Microexons Go Big 
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Microexons are frequently underestimated in transcriptome analyses. Two studies published in Cell 
and Genome Research now independently report the identification of hundreds of microexons. 
Aiternative spiicing of some microexons is regulated by neuronal-specific RNA-binding proteins 
and modifies the function of proteins invoived in neurogenesis, with misreguiation linked to autism. 



Nearly all human multi-exonic genes un- 
dergo alternative splicing (AS) to produce 
more than one mature mRNA, thus greatly 
expanding transcriptomic complexity and 
functional diversity (Nilsen and Graveley, 
201 0). Precise annotation of all AS events 
is essential for better understanding this 
repertoire under both physiological and 
pathological conditions, but the combina- 
torial aspect of this problem has been a 
major challenge. This problem is exacer- 
bated in the case of microexons, exons 
less than 51 nt, which have often been 
overlooked because their short length 
makes them computationally difficult to 
identify. Microexons are thought to be un- 
favorable for splicing because 
they lack sufficient exonic 
splicing enhancers and they 
are so short that the splicing 
machinery cannot physically 
assemble at both the 3' and 
5' splice sites (Black, 1991; 

Blencowe, 2000; Fairbrother 
et al., 2002). Individual studies 
in mammals reported an 
important role for microexons 
in the brain (Carlo et al., 2000; 

Zibetti et al., 2010), but the 
wider role of microexons and 
the rules governing their 
splicing have remained un- 
clear. Now, two independent 
papers by Irimia et al. (2014) 
in this issue of Cell and by Li 
et al. (2015) in Genome 
Research uncover hundreds 
of highly conserved microex- 
ons from RNA-seq data sets 
across species, outline the 



features regulating the inclusion of these 
microexons, and show that many of these 
impact neurogenesis and brain function. 

To assess the contribution of microex- 
ons to the transcriptome, Irimia et al. 
(2014) develop a multi-module analysis 
pipeline to systematically define all neu- 
ral-regulated AS patterns, especially 
microexons with very short lengths (3- 
15 nt), from more than 100 different hu- 
man and mouse cell and tissue types. 
They show that the regulation of microex- 
ons is highly dynamic during neuronal dif- 
ferentiation (Figure 1). Strikingly, although 
microexons represent only 1% of AS 
observed, they constitute up to one-third 



of all conserved neural-regulated AS be- 
tween human and mouse. The inclusion 
in the final transcript of most identified 
neural microexons is regulated by a 
brain-specific factor, nSRIOO, which 
binds to intronic enhancer UGC motifs 
close to the 3' splice sites. Of particular in- 
terest, these microexons are enriched for 
lengths that are multiples of 3 nt and are 
thus highly likely to produce alternative 
protein isoforms if included or excluded 
from the final transcript. The authors 
further provide several lines of evidence, 
both computational and experimental, to 
demonstrate that inclusion of microexons 
can modulate the function of interaction 
domains of proteins involved 
in neurogenesis (Figure 1). 
Interestingly, misreguiation of 
neural-specific AS microex- 
ons is observed in individuals 
with autism spectrum disor- 
der (ASD). 

Li et al. (201 5) approach the 
issue in a different way. They 
treat microexons as insertions 
between annotated splice 
junctions to retrieve a set of 
microexons that are shorter 
than 51 nt, including both 
constitutively spliced (CS) 
and AS microexons, from 
more than 900 human and 
mouse samples, nearly half of 
which were from brain tissues. 
The authors find that AS mi- 
croexons are evolutionarily 
conserved and exhibit tissue- 
specific inclusion. Further- 
more, they show that AS of 
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Figure 1 . Alternatively Spliced Microexons Are Often Included dur- 
ing Neurogenesis along with the Expression of Neural-Specific 
Splicing Factors 

Neural-specific microexons generally possess weak genomic features for 
splicing, such as unfavorable 3' splice sites, which leads to skipping at early 
stages of neuronal differentiation (left). During neurogenesis, some neuronal- 
specific splicing regulators, such as nSRIOO, become highly expressed and 
are recruited to intronic splicing enhancer regions near suboptimal 3' splice 
sites to promote inclusion of microexons. Inclusion leads to the addition of 
small numbers of amino acid residues in their protein products, which can alter 
protein-protein interactions (right). 
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microexons mediated by specific RNA- 
binding proteins (RBPs), such as RBFox 
and PTBP1 , may alter protein sequences, 
thus leading to changes in protein-protein 
interactions. 

In contrast to CS microexons that 
possess strong c/s elements to enhance 
splicing (Li et al., 2015), AS microexons 
require additional interactions with the 
splicing machinery, which are usually 
enhanced by RBPs. Interestingly, many 
brain-specific microexons might be regu- 
lated by a single RBP acting as a master 
splicing regulator. For instance, Irimia 
et al. (2014) demonstrate that neural-spe- 
cific factor nSRIOO promotes the AS of 
very short microexons during neurogene- 
sis (Figure 1), and Li et al. (2015) confirm 
that most brain-specific microexons are 
enhanced by tissue-specific RBFox pro- 
teins. It is noteworthy that RBFoxl- 
dependent AS has been implicated in 
ASD (Voineagu et al., 2011). These two 
new reports focus on different trans- 
acting factors, and questions remain, 
including the extent of the overlap of 
these two data sets and whether these 
distinct splicing regulators act indepen- 
dently or in concert to regulate AS of 
microexons in the brain. In addition, it 
will be of interest to identify other RBPs 
or master RBPs that can regulate AS 
microexons in different tissues or under 
different conditions. 

Beyond the discovery of these surpris- 
ing rules for the regulation of microexon 



splicing, it is of particular significance 
that these two studies (Irimia et al., 2014; 
Li et al., 2015) demonstrate that alterna- 
tive inclusion of microexons generates 
proteins with altered functions in neuro- 
genesis. Whereas many microexons 
introduce short stretches of amino acids 
that alter protein-protein interactions, 
others may introduce novel charged 
regions or new platforms for post- 
translational modification. Not all lead 
necessarily to changes on the protein sur- 
face-one might envision that some mi- 
croexon AS results in subtle alterations 
in protein folding or catalytic function. 
Furthermore, microexons can change 
the properties of the mRNA, altering its 
structure, stability, or subcellular location. 
Given the myriad ways that microexons 
can exert their influence, it is likely that 
they may have tissue-specific functions 
in other organs, and their mis-regulation 
may correlate with disease, as was 
observed for neuronal-specific microex- 
ons and ASD (Irimia et al., 2014). Also, 
as neural-specific microexon splicing is 
highly conserved during evolution at 
both the levels of genomic sequence 
and tissue-specific inclusion pattern (Iri- 
mia et al., 2014; Li et al., 2015), it will be 
of interest to study how selection acts 
on microexons. Together, these reports 
of the identification and impact of micro- 
exons demonstrate the feasibility of 
computationally probing transcriptome 
for previously hidden information and 



begin to outline the mechanisms used 
by the cell to achieve the rich complexity 
of protein-protein interactions that govern 
tissue-specific processes. 
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Super-Enhancer Transcription Converges on AID 
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AID mis-targeting is poorly understood but contributes significantly to B cell genome instability. 
Two new papers in Cell reveal that AID mistargeting occurs primarily in gene bodies within a nuclear 
microenvironment characterized by high levels of transcriptional activity, interconnected transcrip- 
tional regulatory elements, and overlapping sense and antisense (convergent) transcription. 



During their development and function, B 
lymphocytes face a daunting series of 
challenges to genome integrity. Early in 
development, they must withstand multi- 
ple DNA double-strand breaks made by 
the RAG1/RAG2 endonuclease during 
assembly of immunoglobulin (Ig) heavy- 
and light-chain genes. Subsequently, 
activated B cells must deal with a bevy 
of mutations and DNA strand breaks 
triggered by the activation-induced 
deaminase (AID) during the processes of 
somatic hypermutation (SHM) and class 
switch recombination (CSR). Mistakes 
made during these reactions, including 
the erroneous targeting of non-lg genes 
by RAG and AID, are the cause of many 
of the mutations and chromosomal aber- 
rations found in B cell malignancies (Alt 
et al., 2013; Nussenzweig and Nussenz- 
weig, 2010). Preventing mis-targeting of 
AID is a particular challenge because, un- 
like RAG, AID has no DNA-binding motif 
demarcating its appropriate target sites. 
It has proven difficult to explain why AID 
targets certain non-lg genes, but not 
others— an issue of considerable impor- 
tance because many erroneous AID tar- 
gets are key B lineage regulators and 
potent proto-oncogenes. Two papers in 
this issue of Cell (Meng et al., 2014; Qian 
et al., 2014) take a major step forward in 
unraveling this mystery by linking AID mis- 
targeting to the process of convergent 
transcription within domains of highly 
interconnected transcriptional regulatory 
elements. 

AID initiates SHM and CSR by deami- 
nating cytosine residues in single- 
stranded DNA to yield uracil bases. The 
resulting U:G mismatches are processed 
into mutations (for SHM) or double- 
stranded breaks (for CSR) via DNA repair 



pathways involving general base excision 
repair factors, mismatch repair factors, 
and error-prone DNA polymerases (Di 
Noia and Neuberger, 2007). AID targets 
are invariably transcribed, and AID inter- 
acts with a number of components of 
the transcription machinery, including 
RNA polymerase II (Pol II), the Pol II stall- 
ing factor Spt5, the single-strand DNA- 
binding complex RPA, and the RNA 
exosome. Such factors, acting in the 
context of stalled Pol II, are thought to re- 
cruit AID and create the single-stranded 
DNA substrate required for its action 
(Keim et al., 2013). Transcription per se, 
however, does not provide a ready expla- 
nation for why only certain transcribed 
non-lg genes are targeted by AID or why 
Ig genes sustain mutations due to SHM 
at far higher levels than non-lg genes 
(Storb, 2014). Attention has therefore 
focused on a central role for Pol II stalling, 
with CSR target regions (switch regions) 
providing an example of DNA sequences 
that favor the accumulation and stalling 
of Pol II and deamination by AID (Keim 
et al., 201 3). It has remained a major chal- 
lenge to understand the targeting prefer- 
ences of AID elsewhere in the genome 
and to determine whether and how Pol II 
stalling might be involved. 

Qian et al. and Meng et al. identified AID 
off-target DNA double-strand break (DSB) 
sites in the genome of activated B cells 
and intersected these data with an exten- 
sive array of epigenetic, nuclear archi- 
tecture, and transcriptional data sets. 
Remarkably, most of the AID off-targets 
were found to lie within super-enhancers, 
large arrays of enhancers that accumulate 
high levels of activating histone marks, 
transcription factors, and components 
of the transcriptional machinery (Whyte 



et al., 2013). Most of the DSB sites were 
found to lie within the region of overlap 
between a super-enhancer and the body 
of an active gene, but a small fraction fell 
in extragenic enhancers, which were 
themselves invariably transcribed. Qian 
et al. also found that the vast majority of 
AID-initiated lesions occurred near tran- 
scription start sites that were linked by 
long-distance interactions with multiple 
other promoters and enhancers, forming 
a “regulatory cluster.” Not all regulatory 
clusters or super-enhancers contained 
an AID off-target site, but those that did 
tended to be particularly large and have 
more “connectivity” (more linked pro- 
moters and enhancers) (Qian et al., 
2014). Hence, the off-target activity of 
AID occurs preferentially in a particular 
nuclear microenvironment consisting 
of transcriptionally active, topologically 
highly interconnected, super-enhancer 
domains. 

Why were only certain genes in this 
permissive nuclear microenvironment tar- 
geted by AID, and why did AID attack 
those genes in specific locations? Using 
very deep global run-on sequencing 
(GRO-seq) data, Meng et al. provide a 
remarkable answer to these questions: 
off-target AID-mediated DNA breaks 
almost invariably localized to sites of 
overlapping sense and antisense tran- 
scription, referred to as convergent tran- 
scription. Stronger super-enhancers and 
higher levels of convergent transcription 
correlated well with higher levels of 
AID-mediated DSBs. Together, the data 
of Meng et al. and Qian et al. lead to a 
model (Figure 1) in which AID-vulnerable 
sites in the genome are defined by the 
intersection of: (1) strong transcriptional 
activity (super-enhancers); (2) multiple 
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Figure 1. Targeting of AID Activity in the Genome by Super-Enhancers 

(A) AID acts preferentially on non-immunoglobulin targets (“off-targets”) located in highly transcribed super-enhancer domains containing extensive looping 
between promoters and enhancers (regulatory clusters, RC), located within one topologically associated domain (TAD). Within these regions, AID acts at areas of 
convergent transcription where polymerases proceed in both directions generating sense- and anti-sense transcripts. These opposing polymerases collide and 
stall and, with the help of factors such as Spt5, RPA, and the RNA exosome complex, recruit AID and make single-stranded DNA substrates available for AID. 

(B) In immunoglobulin switch regions, special DNA properties (a G-rich nontranscribed strand and R loops) cause RNA polymerase II (Pol II) to stall and, together 
with multiple protein factors, to recruit AID and ensure single-stranded DNA accessibility. Whether super-enhancer features or convergent transcription further 
contribute to the targeting of AID activity to switch regions is unknown. 

(C) Targeting of AID and somatic hypermutation to immunoglobulin V regions are strongly enhanced by immunoglobulin enhancers by an unknown mechanism. 
Because mutations in germinal center B cells accumulate much more frequently in IgV region than in any AID off-target region, different/additional mechanisms 



are likely to be involved. A role for convergent tran 

interconnected transcriptional regulatory 
elements (regulatory clusters); and (3) 
strong convergent transcription, in which 
normal sense transcription of the gene 
overlaps with super-enhancer-derived 
antisense eRNA transcription. As Meng 
et al. point out, two RNA polymerases 
proceeding in opposite directions can 
collide and stall, thereby providing a 
favorable environment for the action of 
AID (Figure 1). Importantly, Qian et al. 
and Meng et al. extended their findings 
to human lymphomas, mouse germinal 
center B cells, and even mouse embryo 
fibroblasts. To a large extent, AID suscep- 
tibility tracked closely with the shifting 
landscapes of convergent transcription 
and super-enhancers. The one exception 
was AID-mediated deamination events 
detected as point mutations in repair-defi- 
cient, hypermutating B cells, where the 
correlations weakened somewhat, partic- 
ularly for genes targeted at very low levels 



iption has not been ruled out. 

by AID (only one-third of which displayed 
convergent transcription [Meng et al., 
2014]). AID might therefore act at a low 
frequency outside of the permissive nu- 
clear microenvironment defined by Qian 
et al. and Meng et al., a significant issue 
given the large number of such potential 
targets. 

Substantial mechanistic questions and 
puzzles remain for those hoping to un- 
derstand the targeting and mis-targeting 
of AID. The Pol II collision model is very 
attractive but now needs to be rigor- 
ously tested. How the clustering of 
regulatory elements contributes to AID 
action is not known; might this relate to 
the finding that Ig enhancers work 
together to target SHM (Buerstedde 
et al., 2014)? Not all sites of convergent 
transcription within super-enhancers are 
targeted by AID, suggesting that addi- 
tional mechanisms might be layered on 
top of those uncovered by Meng et al. 



and Qian et al. Although the Ig loci are 
found within super-enhancer regulatory 
clusters (Qian et al., 2014), it is not 
known whether convergent transcription 
contributes to the preferential targeting 
of AID to Ig variable regions (Meng 
et al., 2014). Finally, a recent study 
linked another unexpected transcrip- 
tional phenomenon— c//Vergenf antisense 
transcription upstream of transcription 
start sites— to the mis-targeting of AID 
(Pefanis et al., 2014). There appears to 
be much still to learn about the relation- 
ship between the antics of Pol II and 
those of AID. 
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Cancer cells have distinctive nutrient demands to fuel growth and proliferation, including the 
disproportionate use of glucose, glutamine, and fatty acids. Comerford et al. and Mashimo et al. 
now demonstrate that several types of cancer are avid consumers of acetate, which facilitates 
macromolecular biosynthesis and histone modification. 



Metabolic pathways in cancer cells are 
programmed to facilitate survival and pro- 
liferation in the nonnative microenviron- 
ment of a tumor. This involves changes 
in both the way extracellular nutrients 
are captured and how they are metabo- 
lized. Historically, research efforts have 
focused on the wiring of glucose meta- 
bolism, owing to the seminal observations 
of Warburg and to the dominant role 
glucose plays in many basic biosynthetic 
processes (Vender Heiden et al., 2009). 
The importance of other fuel sources, 
including glutamine, lipids, and protein, 
have received more recent attention 
upon realization that pathways governing 
their metabolism are often driven by on- 
cogenes. In this issue of Cell, new studies 
from the McKnight and Tu (Comerford 
et al., 2014) and Maher and Bachoo labs 
(Mashimo et al., 2014) illustrate that a 
variety of cancers are also capable of 
capturing and metabolizing exogenous 
acetate and that this represents a meta- 
bolic adaptation that some tumors use 
to facilitate growth. 

Acetate, when ligated to coenzyme A 
(acetyl-CoA), is among the most central 
and dynamic metabolites in intermediary 
metabolism (Figure 1). It can be gener- 



ated by the oxidation of glucose, gluta- 
mine, or fatty acids; it is used to bio- 
synthesize nucleotides, amino acids, 
and both principle components of the 
cell membrane in mammals (i.e., fatty 
acids and cholesterol); and it contributes 
to enzyme and gene regulation by 
reversibly adding to nonhistone protein 
and histone tails, respectively (Figure 1) 
(Kaelin and McKnight, 2013). Indeed, 
numerous studies have illustrated the 
fundamental roles that acetyl-CoA regu- 
lation plays in cell growth and prolifera- 
tive processes (Wellen and Thompson, 
2012). However, under oxygen limiting 
conditions, as are often seen in the 
microenvironment of a tumor, the ability 
of a cell to make acetyl-CoA is severely 
hampered. Intrigued by this conundrum, 
and based on the mechanisms by which 
yeast generate acetyl-CoA, Comerford 
et al. (2014) explored the functional 
relevance of the mammalian homologs 
of the yeast enzymes that generate 
acetyl-CoA. Mammals express three 
isoforms of short-chain acyl-CoA 
synthetases (ACSS) that convert acetate 
and coenzyme-A into acetyl-CoA by 
consuming ATP. Two of these are 
localized in mitochondria (ACSS1 and 



ACSS3), and one can access both the 
nuclear and cytoplasmic space, ACSS2 
(Watkins et al., 2007). Comerford et al. 
(2014) find that knockdown of ACSS2, 
but not the mitochondrial isoforms, 
dramatically impairs the incorporation of 
exogenously supplied acetate into lipids 
and histone protein. These results illus- 
trate that proliferating mammalian cells, 
including cancer cells, can consume 
and contribute acetate carbon to the 
cellular pool of acetyl-CoA. 

In a parallel study, Mashimo et al. 
(2014) similarly find that exogenous ace- 
tate is captured and metabolized, here 
by human cancer cells grown in the brain 
of mice. The authors examined acetate 
metabolism in this context based on an 
earlier observation that a significant pro- 
portion of carbon in the acetyl-CoA pool 
could not be accounted for by tracing 
glucose and glutamine metabolism 
(Marin-Valencia et al., 2012). By tracing 
acetate carbon, Mashimo et al. (2014) 
reveal that TCA cycle intermediates 
consist of as much as 50% acetate- 
derived carbon by mass. In contrast, 
non-tumor-bearing brain incorporates 
on the order of 10% acetate-derived car- 
bon into TCA cycle intermediates. These 
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Figure 1. Acetyl-CoA Is a Central Node in Carbon Metabolism 

Acetyl-CoA plays numerous roles in both regulatory and biosynthetic processes. It can be added in a 
posttranslational fashion to histone proteins to regulate gene expression or to other proteins and enzymes 
to dictate function or activity. Acetyl-CoA also serves as a principal building block for the generation of 
fatty acids, sterols, amino acids, and nucleotides. Acetyl-CoA is primarily generated in the mitochondria 
through catabolism of glucose, lipid, and amino acids. Mitochondrial acetyl-CoA is released into the 
cytoplasm by citrate export and breakdown. The cytoplasmic acetyl-CoA pool can also be filled by 
endogenous and exogenous acetate through reaction with coenzyme A by ACSS2. 



observations are striking for several 
reasons, foremost because it illustrates 
that cancer cells are a sink for acetate 
and that acetate readily competes with 
glucose for generating TCA cycle inter- 
mediates, even though glucose is much 
more abundant. In these experiments, 
in vivo acetate levels are artificially raised 
to ~0.6 mM, and systemic glucose is 
maintained at ~5 mM. These results 
also provide validation of earlier, provoc- 
ative work from the Bachoo and Maher 
labs (Marin-Valencia et al., 2012) that 
glutamine carbon is not actively oxidized 
in the TCA cycle in cells within the brain 
microenvironment (both brain cancer 
and metastases from other organ dis- 
ease). Together, this argues that glucose 
and acetate metabolites are the dominant 
TCA cycle fuels in these cancers. 

The independent but convergent find- 
ings from these two teams, which illus- 
trate that acetate is readily captured 
and metabolized by cancer cells, promp- 
ted an exploration of the functional 
relevance and necessity of ACSS2 and 
acetate metabolism in cancer. To this 
end, Comerford et al. (2014) generate 
and cross an ACSS2 null mouse into 
two models of liver cancer. In both 
cases, the tumor burden is significantly 
blunted. Consistent with this finding. 



high ACSS2 protein expression is 
observed in a subset of human triple- 
negative breast cancer samples, and 
this elevation correlates with poor 
survival. Similar correlations between 
ACSS2 elevation and poor outcome are 
obtained by Mashimo et al. (2014) in 
low-grade brain tumors (astrocytomas 
and oligodendrogliomas). 

In both manuscripts, the authors illus- 
trate that not only is ACSS2 expressed 
in tumors but that it is functional. Comer- 
ford et al. (2014) utilize radioactive car- 
bon-labeled acetate, [^^C]acetate, and 
PET imaging. They find that acetate avid- 
ity correlates well with ACSS2 expression 
in murine tumors. Tumors devoid of 
ACSS2 consume much less acetate, and 
tumors with high ACSS2 expression are 
acetate avid. Mashimo et al. (2014) utilize 
nonradioactive f ^C]acetate and NMR to 
monitor in vivo acetate metabolism in tu- 
mors. The advantage of this technique 
is that the metabolism of acetate can 
be traced into downstream products. 
Initially, using orthotopic models with pa- 
tient-derived material, they illustrate that 
acetate contributes a significant fraction 
of carbon to TCA cycle intermediates. 
Moreover, they show, using the identical 
technique in human patients, that brain 
tumors growing in human beings metabo- 



lize acetate in a manner nearly identical to 
tumors grown orthotopically in the mouse 
brain. 

Collectively, these results have several 
important therapeutic implications. First, 
they provide a clear demonstration that 
acetate is a metabolic fuel in vivo that 
is preferentially utilized by a subset of 
cancers. They also illustrate that this is 
mediated by ACSS2, whose expression 
correlates with tumor aggressiveness in 
the six different organ diseases analyzed. 
This suggests that acetate avidity and 
metabolism may be a general feature 
of many cancers. In contrast, normal cells 
appear unaffected by loss of ACSS2- 
mediated acetate metabolism, as ACSS2 
null mice do not exhibit any overt pheno- 
typic defects. Taken together, it is reason- 
able to conclude that acetate metabolism 
may represent an addiction of certain 
cancer cells. Furthermore, the results 
presented in these studies illustrate the 
clinical applicability of two different ace- 
tate-measuring technologies— i.e., 
acetate-PET and [^^C] acetate- NMR. 
Such strategies could be used to identify 
patients likely to respond to an antimetab- 
olism therapy and could also be used as 
markers of therapeutic response. 

These findings beg the question as to 
how ACSS2 inhibition would affect an 
established tumor. The only experiment 
presented in this regard revealed that 
ACSS2 knockdown by short hairpin 
RNA (shRNA) in brain cancer cells grown 
in 3D culture resulted in cell death and 
an overall reduction in neurospheres. 
The astute reader may recognize that, 
under such conditions (growth in culture), 
very little acetate is present. More to this 
point, the concentration of serum acetate 
under physiological circumstances is on 
the order of 0.2 mM (Tollinger et al., 
1979), raising the question of how a rela- 
tively low abundance molecule could 
contribute meaningfully to biomass in 
a rapidly proliferating cell. To address 
this, Comerford et al. (2014) put forth a 
persuasive argument for tumor cell evolu- 
tion, relating it to that of bacterial cells 
evolving in a population, where seemingly 
minor advantages can ultimately have 
profound impacts. We put forth an addi- 
tional, but not mutually exclusive, point 
of view based on three pieces of ex- 
perimental data from these studies. 
First, exogenous acetate, by way of 
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acetyl-CoA, is found on histone proteins. 
Second, ACSS2 is readily observed in the 
nucleus of tumor cells, as evidenced by 
histological staining. And third, as noted 
above, ACSS2 knockdown in human 
patient tumor cell lines, grown in media 
devoid of acetate, is growth inhibitory. 
These finding suggest that the major 
role of ACSS2 is to capture acetate 
released from deacetylated proteins and 
to reincorporate that into the acetyl-CoA 
pool for epigenetic regulation. As Comer- 
ford et al. (2014) point out, the half-life of 
histone acetylation is on the order of mi- 
nutes, and a considerable fraction of ac- 
etate could be produced in vivo by the 
turnover of histone acetylation. ACSS2 
in the nucleus provides a rapid way to 
reconvert this acetate to acetyl-CoA 
for use in reacetylating histones and 
thereby maintaining the epigenetic 
code. Although ACSS2 is not essential 
for this function in normal tissues, as evi- 
denced by the viable /ACSS2 knockout 



mouse, it is possible that certain cancer 
cells require this function to maintain 
gene expression profiles optimized for 
rapid growth. Exogenous acetate, in 
this case, is treated equivalently to that 
generated by deacetylation. Regardless 
of the mechanism(s) by which cancer 
cells utilize acetate, the insights provided 
by these studies position acetate meta- 
bolism as a potentially exploitable vulner- 
ability in cancer metabolism. 
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Functional recovery can occur after incomplete spinal cord injury. Takeoka et al. now report that 
such recovery relies on muscle spindle feedback that is necessary for neuronal circuit remodeling, 
suggesting novel targets to restore motor functions following spinal cord injuries. 



Following incomplete lesions of the spinal 
cord, substantial recovery of sensory mo- 
tor functions is observed (Curt et al., 2008; 
Martinez et al., 2012). Previous work has 
shown that such a recovery correlates 
with the formation of intraspinal circuits 
that bypass the injury (Bareyre et al., 
2004; Courtine et al., 2008). Although 
sensory afferents are known to play a 
key role in the recovery process (Helgren 
and Goldberger, 1993), the sensory mo- 
dality that allows the injured nervous 



system to re-establish functional connec- 
tions has remained elusive. In this 
issue, Takeoka et al. (2014) provide evi- 
dence for the role of muscle spindle 
feedback in promoting neuroplasticity 
and motor recovery following spinal cord 
injury (SCI). 

Muscle spindles are sensory mechano- 
receptors specialized for proprioception. 
They are located in skeletal muscles, 
and consist of several specialized intra- 
fusal muscle fibers surrounded by a 



capsule of connective tissue (Figure 1A). 
Muscle spindles are innervated by 
specialized motor and sensory axons. 
Deformation of intrafusal muscle fibers 
generates action potentials by activating 
stretch-sensitive ion channels expressed 
along the sensory axons that are coiled 
around the central part of the spindle. 
These axons connect to spinal motor- 
neurons and different classes of inter- 
neurons that control muscle activity 
necessary for accurate body movements. 
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Figure 1. Promoting Neuroplasticity and Recovery after Spinal Cord Injury 

(A) Muscle spindles are sensory organs located in skeletal muscles that receive innervation by specialized 
motor (efferent) and sensory (afferent) axons. Proprioceptive sensory axons originating from dorsal root 
ganglia (DRG) neurons spiral around the central region of the intrafusal fibers and respond to fiber stretch. 
The contractile regions of intrafusal fibers receive innervation by gamma motor neurons. 

(B) Muscle spindle feedback promotes neuroplasticity and functional recovery after incomplete spinal 
cord injury. Absence of muscle spindle inputs in Egr3 mutant mice results in impaired neuroplasticity and 
lack of recovery. 



Previous studies demonstrated pro- 
gressive postnatal degeneration of mus- 
cle spindles in mice lacking the zinc-finger 
transcription factor early growth response 
3 (Egr3) (Tourtellotte and Milbrandt, 1 998). 
While these mice are known to develop 
gait ataxia, resting tremors, and scoliosis 
(Tourtellotte and Milbrandt, 1998), the au- 
thors demonstrated with a sophisticated 
behavior/kinematic analysis combined 
with electromyogram recording that adult 
Egr3 mutants have no major defects in 
walking when compared to wild-type 
mice. This provides a genetic entry point 
to study the contribution of muscle 
spindle feedback during motor recovery 
after SCI. 

To study this process, the authors 
used thoracic lateral hemisection as a 
model of incomplete SCI. While control 
mice gradually recovered basic locomo- 
tor functions over time, Egr3 mutants 
exhibited severe impairments on the 
ipsilateral side, providing evidence for a 
key contribution of muscle spindle feed- 
back during the recovery phase and 
indicating that absence of physiological 



inputs from muscle spindles may prevent 
engagement of spinal circuits. However, 
daily administration of monoaminergic 
receptor agonists, a pharmacological 
approach known to increase the activity 
of local spinal circuits (van den Brand 
et al., 2012), was not sufficient to 
promote locomotor recovery in Egr3 
mutants. This further supports the 
hypothesis that muscle spindle feed- 
back directs motor recovery after incom- 
plete SCI. 

As recovery progresses, neuroplasticity 
occurs within the injured spinal cord. 
Several studies have shown that neuro- 
plasticity can promote functional recovery 
in the absence of long-distance regenera- 
tion (Bareyre et al., 2004; Courtine et al., 
2008). To investigate whether muscle 
spindle feedback contributes to this 
process, Takeoka et al. used state-of- 
the-art transsynaptic tracing techniques 
to determine changes in neuronal con- 
nectivity associated with recovery. To 
start off, the authors found no difference 
in the topographic organization of supra- 
spinal pathways in wild-type versus 



Egr3 mutant mice prior to injury. Several 
weeks after incomplete SCI, however, 
substantial reorganization of supraspinal 
pathways and the formation of midline- 
crossing detour circuits were found in 
wild-type but not in Egr3 mutant mice 
(Figure IB), thereby providing anatomical 
evidence that muscle spindle feedback 
promotes plasticity of neuronal circuits. 
It is important to note that motor skills 
that require fine control of body move- 
ments were also severely compromised 
in wild-type mice several weeks after 
injury, suggesting that muscle spindle 
feedback alone may not be sufficient to 
restore complex motor skills. This also 
highlights the importance of combinato- 
rial strategies including the promotion 
of axon regeneration, task-specific reha- 
bilitation, and/or electrical stimulation 
to refine connectivity of supraspinal path- 
ways following SCI. 

The work of Takeoka et al. clearly repre- 
sents an important step forward for 
the field, once again underscoring the 
key role of muscle spindle feedback in 
directing locomotor recovery and circuit 
reorganization after injury (Figure IB). 
However, a number of intriguing ques- 
tions remain open. Earlier work demon- 
strated that absence of neurotrophin-3 
(NT-3) in mutant spindles might be 
responsible for the lack of synaptic 
connectivity between sensory and motor 
neurons in Egr3 mutants (Chen et al., 
2002). Thus, an interesting experiment 
would be to test whether lack of sub- 
stantial recovery in Egr3 mutants could 
be restored by intramuscular viral delivery 
of NT-3. Furthermore, because Egr3 
mutant mice lack dual midline-crossing 
axons, it would be important to define 
whether a causal relationship exists 
between anatomical and functional out- 
comes. What happens after ablation of 
dual midline-crossing axons in wild-type 
mice? While this is an important ex- 
periment, it is worth mentioning that 
there are major difficulties hindering its 
execution. One major limitation is the 
absence of genetic markers to specifically 
select and manipulate the neurons from 
which midline-crossing axons originate. 
Future studies will be required to fully 
understand the molecular mechanism for 
muscle spindle feedback-mediated re- 
covery after a variety of CNS trauma, 
including incomplete SCI. 
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Tuberculosis, an ancient disease of mankind, remains one of the major infectious causes of human 
death. We examine newly discovered facets of tuberculosis pathogenesis and explore the evolution 
of its causative organism Mycobacterium tuberculosis from soil dweller to human pathogen. 
M. tuberculosis has coevolved with the human host to evade and exploit host macrophages and 
other immune cells in multiple ways. Though the host can often clear infection, the organism can 
cause transmissible disease in enough individuals to sustain itself. Tuberculosis is a near-perfect 
paradigm of a host-pathogen relationship, and that may be the challenge to the development of 
new therapies for its eradication. 



Introduction 

Tuberculosis (TB) has afflicted humans for about 70,000 years 
and continues to take a huge toll on human life and health, 
with 8.6 and 1.3 million cases and deaths, respectively, in 2013 
(Zumla et al., 2013; Comas et al., 2013). TB’s timelessness in 
the face of significant human lifestyle changes over the millennia 
and the advances of modern medicine over the last century 
bespeak the agility and toughness of its causative pathogen 
Mycobacterium tuberculosis. M. tuberculosis may be the para- 
digm for human host-pathogen adaptation. 

TB’s notoriety as one of the great bacterial terrors of humanity 
alongside plague, typhus, cholera, typhoid, and diphtheria has 
led to descriptors such as the “great white plague” and “the 
captain of all those men of death.” When compared to other ma- 
jor bacterial diseases, there are some interesting and potentially 
informative aspects of TB’s pathogenesis. Human infection and 
disease is essential for the transmission and therefore the evolu- 
tionary survival of M. tuberculosis. This is in contrast to plague, 
which, despite its enormous impact on human history, is a 
zoonosis in which human disease is essentially an accident 
with no bearing on the pathogen’s subsequent survival. The 
same could be said for many commensal pathogens, e.g., the 
pneumococcus, meningococcus, or the flesh-eating strepto- 
cocci, in which human disease, though terrifying, is of marginal 
benefit to the long-term survival of the pathogen. Despite the 
inextricable connection between disease and transmission and 
thereby its survival, M. tuberculosis appears to lack the classical 
virulence factors that are the badges of honor of many of these 
pathogens. These include capsules to avoid phagocytosis, pili, 
or other adhesins for adherence to host tissues; flagella for 
motility; and enzymes and toxins to poison host cells. How 
does M. tuberculosis produce the disease so devastating to hu- 
mans and SO vital to the pathogen? The classical virulence fac- 
tors of the mucosal commensal pathogens, many of which 
reside in the nasopharynx, are really colonization factors that. 



in the right host, run amok to cause a disease that is of question- 
able benefit to the pathogens’ evolutionary survival. These 
factors probably give the microbe a selective colonization 
advantage on mucosal surfaces, where bacterial competition is 
rife. Not surprisingly, vaccines against individual virulence fac- 
tors— be it a capsule of the pneumococcus or a toxin— some- 
times eradicate colonization along with disease. As an example, 
the diphtheria toxin that has been responsible for countless 
million deaths in the past is likely a colonization factor that allows 
Corynebacterium diphtheria to compete effectively with other 
mucosal bacteria to establish a privileged niche in the tonsils. 
The diphtheria vaccine that is directed against this single toxin 
has wiped out colonization together with disease. These re- 
present the more recently evolved “crowd” diseases that 
emerged in the neolithic age associated with the development 
of agriculture and the domestication of animals. In contrast, 
M. tuberculosis is an ancient companion of man since before 
the neolithic age and its associated crowding (Comas et al., 
2013), making TB a “heritage” disease for much of its history. 
We argue that M. tuberculosis and many of the other host-adapt- 
ed mycobacteria have evolved a different strategy for insuring 
persistence in the host— they have honed their lifestyle to 
obviate the need for virulence (nee colonization) factors like 
toxins and enzymes that break down anatomic barriers to 
outcompete other pathogens. Instead they use host macro- 
phages to traverse host mucosal barriers to sterile sites deep 
in the body. As we see it, M. tuberculosis’ dirty little secret is to 
be hydrophobic and to “fly” more efficiently in a tiny droplet to 
bypass the innate immune system. Rather than jostling with 
Other pesky microbes, M. tuberculosis can deal just with its 
host, and we suggest that host immune evasion, modulation, 
and exploitation are the trump cards of the pathogenic myco- 
bacteria. This recognition of M. tuberculosis’ tactics brings a 
new understanding of host and pathogen biology that can poten- 
tially be parlayed into new therapies and interventions. 
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This Review will examine key new discoveries about TB path- 
ogenesis against a backdrop of the natural history of infection 
and disease and its difficult treatment. We note that TB patho- 
genesis was last reviewed in Cell in 2001 (Glickman and Jacobs, 
2001), a time that marked the derivation of a basic molecular ge- 
netic toolkit for M. tuberculosis and the postgenomic era of TB 
research being ushered in following the elucidation of its genome 
sequence (Cole et al., 1998). The earlier Cell Review highlighted 
the problem of lengthy drug treatment as a factor that made 
global eradication of TB difficult, described new insights into 
the strategies used by M. tuberculosis to persist in macro- 
phages, and discussed newly identified lipid effectors in viru- 
lence. Since then, many additional mycobacterial genomes 
have been sequenced, enhancing our understanding of myco- 
bacterial evolution. More sophisticated genetic approaches 
and new animal models have provided new and often surprising 
insights into how the pathogenic mycobacteria survive and repli- 
cate in macrophages and indeed orchestrate the formation of 
granulomas, macrophage aggregates, and exploit them for their 
expansion. We will discuss how the mechanisms used by myco- 
bacteria to resist macrophages also render them drug tolerant, 
a finding that has potential therapeutic implications. Finally, we 
will discuss how mycobacteria paradoxically can benefit from 
an over-exuberant host immune response to increase their 
numbers further and be transmitted to a new, susceptible host. 
The significance of these discoveries may be most fully appreci- 
ated in the context of both mycobacterial evolution and host 
adaptation. Where appropriate or interesting, we will compare 
or contrast mycobacterial pathogenic strategies to those of 
other pathogens. Many of our insights and ideas have come us- 
ing Mycobacterium marinum, a close genetic relative of 
M. tuberculosis (Stinear et al., 2008), which we have developed 
as a valid and tractable model for M. tuberculosis pathogenesis 
(Ramakrishnan, 2013; Tobin and Ramakrishnan, 2008). We will 
therefore use M. marinum as a stand-in for M. tuberculosis, as 
well as a comparator. We will organize our thoughts around 
the “pathogenic personality” of M. tuberculosis and its many 
facets as it goes through its pathogenic lifecycle— entry into 
the host, attainment of a unique niche, multiplication within, 
and exit from the host— all by avoiding, circumventing, or manip- 
ulating host defenses with a unique “pathogenic signature” (Fal- 
kow, 2008) (Figure 1). 

Stealth Entry Affords Mycobacteria a Privileged Host 
Niche 

The optimal niche for a host-adapted pathogen within a host is 
the environment in which the pathogen is readily able to repli- 
cate. To arrive at and replicate in this niche, pathogens must 
circumvent host defenses, (Falkow, 2006), which are in turn 
substantially influenced by the commensal microflora that abun- 
dantly populate our skin and mucosal surfaces. The host- 
commensal alliance that forms the barrier to pathogens has 
recently been reviewed in Cell, as part of this 40th anniversary 
series (Belkaid and Fland, 2014). 

M. tuberculosis is known to initiate infection most efficiently in 
the lower lung through small aerosol droplets that contain only 
one to three bacteria, a constraint that makes it less contagious 
than respiratory pathogens, such as the group A streptococcus 



and Corynebacterlum dlphtherlae that initiate infection in the 
nasopharynx to cause, respectively (1) strep throat and scarlet 
fever and (2) diphtheria, which are spread though large, wet 
droplets. The insight that small droplets are most likely respon- 
sible for transmitting TB comes from human epidemiological 
studies examining transmission from index cases in confined 
spaces (Bates et al., 1965; Flouk, 1980). Corroborating the hu- 
man studies are studies that track infection serially in rabbits, 
demonstrating that aerosol droplet size negatively correlates 
with infection burdens (Wells et al., 1948). When large aerosol- 
ized particles containing 10,000 bacteria were administered, 
they got stuck in the trachea and the rabbits got no or very little 
infection. In contrast, upon receiving small aerosols containing 
one to three bacteria that reached the alveolar spaces of the 
lung, the rabbits all got progressive infection. 

A teleological explanation for why TB initiates in the lower lung 
at the cost of infectivity comes from the zebrafish larval model of 
TB (Cambier et al., 2014). The zebrafish larva is optically trans- 
parent so that infection with fluorescently labeled bacteria can 
be monitored in exquisite detail (Takaki et al., 2013). To examine 
the earliest interactions with the host, bacteria can be injected 
into the hindbrain ventricle, a microbiologically sterile neuroepi- 
thelium-lined cavity in which macrophages and neutrophils are 
not present normally but migrate with the expected specificity 
in response to the microinjection of specific chemokines or bac- 
teria (Takaki et al., 2013; Yang et al., 2012). The zebrafish work 
suggests that pathogenic mycobacteria have developed strate- 
gies to avoid the microbicidal macrophages that are the default 
recruits to keep mucosal commensal pathogens at bay. These 
macrophages already primed to be microbicidal are recruited 
through Toll-like receptor (TLR)-mediated signaling that is acti- 
vated by the so-called pathogen-activated molecular patterns 
(PAMPs) present on bacterial surfaces. In mouse and zebrafish 
macrophages, the TLR-induced microbicidal activity is from 
reactive nitrogen species produced by the action of inducible ni- 
tric oxide synthase (iNOS) (Cambier et al., 201 4); different micro- 
bicidal effectors may be induced in human macrophages (Liu 
et al., 2006). Mycobacteria, including M. tuberculosis and 
M. marinum, are replete with PAMPs. Indeed, complete Freund’s 
adjuvant that is used to prime immune responses is nothing but 
an oil emulsion containing dead M. tuberculosis. However, these 
mycobacteria express a surface lipid phthiocerol dimycoceros- 
erate (PDIM) that masks the PAMPs so that they are not 
“seen” by the host innate immune system. Concomitantly, 
they use a related surface lipid, phenolic glycolipid (PGL), to 
induce the macrophage chemokine CCL2 to recruit and infect 
macrophages that are growth-permissive for them. However, 
this strategy of using a masking lipid to avoid the microbicidal 
macrophages and a recruiting lipid to infect the permissive 
ones would be ineffective in the upper airway, an environment 
replete with an endless supply of TLR-stimulating commensal 
bacteria. On this battlefield, mycobacteria would be collateral 
damage caught in the crossfire; they would be killed by the mi- 
crobicidal macrophages that are continually being recruited. 
Hence the need for the third component of their tripartite immune 
evasion strategy: small infection droplets that deliver them 
directly into the alveolar spaces of the lower lung, which harbors 
few, if any, commensals (Charlson et al., 2011) (Figure 2). 
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Figure 1. Pathogenic Life Cycle of M. tuberculosis 

M. tuberculosis infection initiates when fine aerosoi particies containing the bacteria coughed up by an individuai with active disease are deposited in the iower 
iungs of a new host. The bacteria recruit macrophages to the surface of the iung, which become infected, and serve to transport the bacteria across the iung 
epitheiium to deeper tissues. A new round of macrophage recruitment to the originai infected macrophage is initiated, forming the granuioma, an organized 
aggregate of differentiated macrophages and other immune ceiis. The granuioma in its eariy stages expands infection by aiiowing bacteria to spread to the newiy 
arriving macrophages. As adaptive immunity deveiops, the granuioma can restrict bacteriai growth. However, under many circumstances, the infected gran- 
uioma macrophages can undergo necrosis, forming a necrotic core that supports bacteriai growth and transmission to the next host. 



There is a growing appreciation for a commensal-primed bar- 
rier immunity that pathogens must evade, tolerate, or interrupt. 
Helicobacter pylori, a commensal pathogen that famously 
causes gastric ulcers, is also a heritage pathogen and has 
adapted to survive in the stomach, where competition from 
commensals is minimal (Monack, 2013). H. pylori too has 
evolved to avoid detection via TLRs: its flagellin is not recog- 
nized by TLRS (Gewirtz et al., 2004), and its lipopolysaccharide 
(LPS) has a lower affinity for TLR4 than that of other bacteria 
(Moran, 2007). Therefore, like M. tuberculosis, H. pylori has 
evolved to avoid proinflammatory host detection by initiating 
infection in anatomical locations in which commensal competi- 
tion is minimal. Although M. marlnum and M. tuberculosis have 
developed tactics to evade reactive nitrogen species, Mycobac- 
terium avium that causes TB-like disease in birds appears to 
have evolved a strategy to tolerate and even benefit from 
them and, accordingly, does not express PDIM (Dhama et al., 
2011; Dumarey et al., 1994; Gomes et al., 1999; Onwueme 
et al., 2005) (Figure 3). The case of host-adapted Salmonella, 



another macrophage-dwelling class of pathogens, may be illus- 
trative as well. Salmonella infects via the terminal ileum that is 
replete with colonizing bacteria. To facilitate its transit through 
the commensal-laden gut. Salmonella appears to first drive an 
inflammatory response that generates the reactive nitrogen 
species to which the commensals are sensitive, but it, like 
M. avium, is tolerant at least early during infection (Fang, 
2004; Flenard and Vazquez-Torres, 2011). Upon reaching the 
terminal ileum, the invading Salmonella enters into M cells, 
specialized cells of the follicle-associated epithelium, a region 
that is again relatively free from commensal competition (Jones 
et al., 1994), and invades underlying macrophages. This multi- 
pronged strategy to interrupt the commensal barrier so as to 
reach the M cells affords Salmonella access to the systemic 
phagocytes of the host (called the reticuloendothelial system). 
The common theme emerging from these scenarios is that 
host-adapted pathogens must develop strategies to circumvent 
the host-beneficial commensal-primed immune barrier in order 
to reach their replicative niche. We emphasize that, in turn. 
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Figure 2. M. tuberculosis Evades Com- 
mensal Bacteria to Infect Its Host 

M. tuberculosis avoids the recruitment of micro- 
bicidai macrophages to the site of infection by 
masking its PAMPs with the PDiM iipid. A reiated 
surface iipid PGL recruits permissive macro- 
phages that can transport the bacteria into deeper 
tissues. However, the upper airways are coionized 
by resident microorganisms whose PAMPs recruit 
microbicidai macrophages. Therefore, this myco- 
bacteriai strategy to evade microbicidai macro- 
phages is oniy effective if infection is initiated in the 
reiativeiy steriie iower iung. 
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commensals exert a selective pressure that has shaped path- 
ogen evolution. 

Mycobacteria have to engage with the host to become phago- 
cytosed by permissive macrophages by simultaneously using 
the surface lipid, PDIM, to dampen TLR signaling and by using 
the related surface lipid, PGL, to induce CCL2 signaling. This 
finding has additionally provided an understanding of the role 
of these lipids in virulence (Siegrist and Bertozzi, 2014). PDIM is 
expressed only by pathogenic mycobacteria, is absolutely 
required for virulence, and is present in all M. tuberculosis clinical 
isolates (Onwueme et al., 2005). Yet PDIM synthesis is metaboli- 
cally costly so that it is readily lost in axenic culture (Kirksey 
et al., 2011). PGL, in contrast, is not absolutely required for viru- 
lence; it is not present in all clinical M. tuberculosis isolates 
(Reed et al., 2004). However, it is present in many of the W-Beijing 
strains that have predominated in outbreaks in North America, 
where TB is not prevalent. In the zebrafish, wherein low-dose in- 
fections can be examined longitudinally from the first instances 
of infection, PGL specifically increases infectivity of inocula of 
one to three bacteria (that mimic those of human infection) by 
enhancing the recruitment of mycobacterium-permissive macro- 
phages. It is only in the context of examining the ability of the 
pathogen to establish infection, rather than sustain it, that the 
role of PGL is revealed. The presence of PGL on the bacterial 



surface substantially increases the organ- 
ism’s chances of reaching its preferred 
replicative niche. These findings may also 
serve to explain human studies showing 
an association between TB susceptibility 
and the high expression of CCL2, PGL’s 
host partner in recruiting permissive mac- 
rophages (Flores-Villanueva et al., 2005). 
Further, the finding that PGL increases 
virulence through enhanced infectivity 
provides an understanding of why PGL is 
present in M. cannetti strains, ancestral 
to M. tuberculosis, as well as in 
M. marlnum, the closest genetic relative 
of the M. tuberculosis complex (Onwueme 
et al., 2005), suggesting its integral 
role in the evolution of mycobacterial 
pathogenicity. As noted before, TB is 
generally thought to have infected humans 
for ~70,000 years, thus predating by 
~60,000 years the neolithic demographic transition and its resul- 
tant crowding (Bos et al., 2014; Comas et al., 2013). Thus, PGL 
may have been an essential virulence determinant for most of its 
history. Perhaps, the greatly increased transmission opportunities 
arising from human crowding made it dispensable. 

Multiplication within the Host — The Macrophage Niche 

The strategy elaborated by M. tuberculosis to traverse host 
epithelial barriers within permissive macrophages is, of course, 
predicated upon its ability to survive within these highly evolved 
phagocytic host cells. Indeed, macrophages comprise the repli- 
cative niche for most of the lifecycle, not only of M. tuberculosis 
but of most other pathogenic mycobacteria (Figure 4). Accord- 
ingly, the ability to replicate in host cells is a defining feature of 
the pathogenic mycobacteria— be they human or animal patho- 
gens— and reliably distinguishes them from their nonpathogenic 
soil-dwelling cousins like Mycobacterium smegmatls (Shepard, 
1957) (Figure 3). A clue for how this ability to grow in host mac- 
rophages might have evolved comes from the remarkable 
finding that the ability of mycobacteria to replicate in macro- 
phages tracks completely with their ability to grow in unicellular 
free-living amebae. Pathogenic mycobacterial species can repli- 
cate in amoebae, whereas M. smegmatls cannot (Cirillo et al., 
1997). Moreover, to the extent tested, the same mycobacterial 
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Figure 3. An Evolutionary Perspective of Mycobacterial Pathogenicity 

An analysis of the pathogenic traits and preferred hosts of diverse mycobacterial species in relation to their genomes. 



determinants are required for growth in macrophages and 
amoebae (Alibaud et al., 201 1 ; Hagedorn et al., 2009; Hagedorn 
and Soldati, 2007; Solomon et al., 2003). Thus, predatory envi- 
ronmental amoebae may have served as the ancient evolu- 
tionary training ground for mycobacterial pathogens to survive 
in the macrophages of their multicellular hosts. This has been 
postulated for Legionella, an accidental human pathogen that 
can cause serious pneumonia after being aerosolized from 
potable water sources where it is thought to be sustained 
through replication in environmental amoebae (Fields et al., 
2002 ). 

Any foreign particulate that is phagocytosed by macrophages 
is destined to be processed through the endocytic pathways. 
Thus, intracellular pathogens have evolved diverse ingenious 
signature strategies to thwart, modulate, exploit, or avoid host 
endocytic pathways. Broadly speaking, these pathogens can 
resist lysosomal fusion to reside in non-acidified endosome- 
like compartments, survive (or even require) acidification so as 
to be able to reside in acidified lysosome-like compartments, 
or break out of the phagosome altogether to reside in the cytosol 
(Alix et al., 2011) (Figure 4). Most experimental studies on the 
virulence of intracellular mycobacteria have been conducted 
using either mouse or human cultured macrophages. For 
M. tuberculosis, observations in cultured macrophages have 
produced disparate results probably because the cell lines, cul- 
ture conditions, and kinetics of infection differ considerably be- 
tween different laboratories. M. tuberculosis is reportedly found 
localized to non-acidified early endosomes or found in acidified 
lysosomes with a small proportion of the bacteria eventually 
breaking out of the phagosome to reside in the cytosol (Cosma 
et al., 2003; van der Wei et al., 2007). Indeed, mycobacteria 



have specific virulence determinants that promote, at least in 
cultured cells, both the avoidance of acidification as well as 
acid resistance, suggesting that, despite their best attempts, 
they might find themselves in acidified compartments (Rohde 
et al., 2007). In addition, the ability to break out into the cytosol 
is dependent on a specialized bacterial secretion system, 
ESX-1 (van der Wei et al., 2007), whose role we will elaborate 
upon in the context of the tuberculous granuloma in the following 
section. 

The multiple subcellular compartments that M. tuberculosis 
can occupy within macrophages speak to the plethora of 
defenses with which they must contend even in the most permis- 
sive of macrophages. It is hardly surprising that diverse myco- 
bacterial determinants are required for macrophage survival 
(Forrellad et al., 2013). What is surprising is that the obvious 
prediction that these determinants were acquired during myco- 
bacterium’s jump to becoming an amoeba dweller does not 
stand scrutiny. Although our search was not exhaustive, virtually 
all of the important M. tuberculosis virulence determinants that 
specifically promote intracellular growth are present in 
M. smegmatis (Forrellad et al., 2013)! What is more, in the cases 
tested, the M. smegmatis gene can substitute for its 
M. tuberculosis gene in mediating macrophage growth and viru- 
lence, suggesting that no or few further modifications were 
needed to confer this function (Houben et al., 2009). For 
instance, the eukaryotic- 1 ike serine-threonine protein kinase 
PknG is secreted into the phagosomal lumen and promotes 
macrophage growth by inhibiting lysosomal fusion and thereby 
acidification of the mycobacterial phagosome (Walburger 
et al., 2004). Although the M. smegmatis PknG homolog is able 
to restore macrophage growth of the M. tuberculosis pknG 
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Figure 4. Intracellular Niches of M. tubercu- 
losis 

The observed intracellular niches of 
M. tuberculosis within macrophages are shown 
with other pathogens occupying those niches 
also listed. Confirmed trafficking pathways are 
indicated with continuous arrows and putative 
ones with dashed arrows. Pathways dependent 
on the mycobacterial ESX1 secretion system are 
indicated. 



mutant, its function in the context of this saprophytic organ- 
ism remains unknown. PknG is translationally repressed in 
M. smegmatis at least under axenic growth, suggesting that 
there is some specific “real-life” situation during life in the soil 
when it is induced, presumably to perform some specific func- 
tion (Houben et al., 2009). 

Perhaps the most fascinating example of conservation 
across mycobacteria is that of the mycobacterial energy- 
dependent efflux pumps, which we recently discovered to be 
M. tuberculosis macrophage growth factors by a circuitous 
route when looking for the basis of antibiotic tolerance (Adams 
et al., 2011; Rengarajan et al., 2005; Szumowski et al., 2013). In 
addition to developing genetic drug resistance through fixed 
mutations, M. tuberculosis famously develops what is called 
“phenotypic drug resistance” or “drug tolerance,” wherein it 
becomes transiently resistant to antibiotics (in the absence of 
fixed genetic mutations) in the host. This necessitates long 
treatment periods to achieve clinical cures (Connolly et al., 
2007). Mycobacterial drug tolerance has long been attributed 
to the bacteria being in a non-replicating or dormant state in 
the host (Chao and Rubin, 2010; Rittershaus et al., 2013). How- 
ever, our recent work shows that, when M. tuberculosis enters 
macrophages, it is, in fact, the actively replicating bacteria 
within the macrophages that develop antibiotic tolerance 
through the induction of specific macrophage-induced efflux 
pumps (Adams et al., 2011; Schnappinger et al., 2003). These 
same efflux pumps that mediate macrophage-induced drug 
tolerance also promote intracellular mycobacterial growth 
(Adams et al., 2011; Schnappinger et al., 2003). This suggests 
that these pumps may have evolved in the soil dwellers to 
defend against environmental toxins and inhibitors (including 
naturally occurring antibiotics) but came to be useful for the 
contemporary lifestyle of the pathogenic mycobacteria, facili- 
tating intracellular survival, perhaps by protecting them against 
the antimicrobial peptides in macrophages. With the advent of 
chemotherapy, their ancestral function to defend against antibi- 
otics or other growth inhibitors affords added benefit in surviv- 
ing within the host; the same pumps may efflux the natural 
macrophage defenses as well as the administered antibiotics 
(Adams et al., 2011; Schnappinger et al., 2003). These findings 
additionally have therapeutic implications because efflux pump 



inhibitors should prevent the replication 
of intracellular M. tuberculosis. More- 
over, combining efflux pump inhibitors 
with standard antibiotic therapy should 
be a “double whammy” to intracellular 
M. tuberculosis because they should 
inhibit intracellular growth in their own right and additionally 
allow the antibiotics to kill these bacteria better by preventing 
their efflux. Indeed, we have found this to be the case using 
inexpensive, well-tolerated approved human drugs that are 
currently used for other purposes (e.g., verapamil) (Adams 
et al., 201 1 , 2014). Moreover, the addition of verapamil to stan- 
dard antituberculous chemotherapy reduces relapse rates in 
M. fubercLz/os/s- infected mice (Gupta et al., 2013). On the basis 
of all these findings, clinical trials of verapamil as a TB treat- 
ment-shortening agent are imminent. 

In summary, returning to our comparative theme, it would 
appear that the environmental mycobacteria, e.g., M. smegma- 
tis, had determinants that allowed them to survive in the soil 
even though they could not survive within unicellular predators. 
The selection for the ability to survive within unicellular 
amoebae and eons later within the macrophages of multicel- 
lular creatures required using these determinants together 
with acquiring new as yet unknown ones, possibly by horizon- 
tal gene transfer (Figure 4). One could argue that mycobacteria 
come “pre-loaded” with the means to survive within a profes- 
sional phagocytic cell. It is perhaps a general strategy for other 
soil organisms adapting to animal hosts as illustrated as well 
for Rhodococcus equi, the horse and occasional human path- 
ogen that diversified from soil-dwelling Rhodococci (Letek 
et al., 2010). In the case of mycobacteria, the pathogenic 
forbearer selected for growth in amoeba appears to have 
then followed different evolutionary branches to dwell in 
different hosts, sometimes involving the acquisition of plasmids 
and, as is so often the case, gene loss, so as to fine-tune adap- 
tation to specific hosts (Boritsch et al., 2014; Wang and Behr, 
2014) (Figure 3). 

In the following section, we will discuss the elaborate macro- 
phage manipulation strategies used by M. tuberculosis to form 
the granuloma— the hallmark pathological structure of TB. We 
argue that it is as much a mycobacterial strategy for survival as 
it is a host defense response. 

Multiplication in the Host — Exploiting the Granuloma 

A granuloma is fundamentally an organized aggregate of macro- 
phages whose membranes become tightly interdigitated like 
those of epithelial cells, leading them to be called epithelioid cells 
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Figure 5. Mycobacteria Exploit the Granuloma to Expand Their 
Numbers in Early Infection 

Mycobacteria within infected macrophages induce in an ESX1 -dependent 
fashion MMP9 expression in epithelial cells surrounding the nascent granu- 
loma. MMP9 stimulates the recruitment of new macrophages to the granu- 
loma. Multiple new arrivals phagocytose the bacterial contents of a given dying 
infected macrophage, thus spreading the bacteria to new macrophages and 
providing them new expansion niches. 



(Adams, 1976; Bouley et al., 2001). Granulomas can form in 
response to any number of persistent stimuli, both infectious 
and noninfectious, so that they are associated with myriad dis- 
eases (Ramakrishnan, 2012). They were first recognized as 
distinct structural entities in the context of human TB in the 
17th century, preceding by some 200 years the discovery of 
M. tuberculosis as its cause, and even today, TB remains the 
most common cause of granulomas worldwide (Ramakrishnan, 
2012). For a very long time, the tuberculous granuloma has 
been held to be an essential host protective structure— a fortress 
containing a complex mixture of diverse host cells that walls off 
bacteria (Saunders and Cooper, 2000) (Chao and Rubin, 2010; 
Rittershaus et al., 2013). Indeed, clinical and epidemiological 
studies clearly support the idea that the granuloma can sterilize 
infection in many cases (Cosma et al., 2004; Feldman and Bag- 
genstoss, 1938). Yet, we argue that there is an inextricable link 
between highly organized granulomas and heavy bacterial bur- 
dens in TB, suggesting that, in many cases, the granuloma can 
be at least conducive to high bacterial burdens if not downright 
supportive of them (Connolly et al., 2007). Indeed, our findings 
over the last decade suggest that mycobacteria actually 
enhance the formation of granulomas and have adapted to 



exploit these structures for their expansion and dissemination 
(Davis and Ramakrishnan, 2009). This modified view of the gran- 
uloma was made possible by studies in the zebrafish in which we 
could visualize the earliest events of granuloma formation 
around the first infected macrophage that had arrived in the 
deep tissues. Bacterial expansion in granulomas is accom- 
plished by the spread of bacteria from dying macrophages to 
newly arriving ones (Davis and Ramakrishnan, 2009). When 
mycobacterial numbers increase to a certain threshold in individ- 
ual macrophages, they undergo an apoptotic death that leaves 
viable bacteria still encased within the dead cells (Figure 5). 
Concomitantly, multiple new uninfected macrophages are re- 
cruited to the nascent granuloma that engulf the bacterial con- 
tents of a given dead or dying macrophage, thus enabling 
them to fill up the new cells. This process of macrophage death 
and re-phagocytosis enables a tremendous expansion of the 
bacterial niche, all within macrophages (Davis and Ramak- 
rishnan, 2009). 

At a molecular level, this coordinated macrophage death and 
re-phagocytosis is mediated through a specialized mycobacte- 
rial secretion system called ESX-1, most likely through its 
secreted effector ESAT6 (Davis and Ramakrishnan, 2009; Volk- 
man et al., 2004; Volkman et al., 2010) (Figure 5). ESAT6 has 
been shown to induce apoptosis of infected cells in culture 
through multiple pathways, one or more of which may be oper- 
ant in the granuloma (Choi et al., 201 0; Derrick and Morris, 2007; 
Keane et al., 1997; Mishra et al., 2010; Swaim et al., 2006). ESX- 
1/ESAT-6 also recruits macrophages by inducing host matrix 
metalloproteinase 9 (MMP9) in epithelial cells surrounding the 
nascent granuloma (Volkman et al., 201 0). If host MMP9 function 
is decreased, infection is attenuated, with reduced granuloma 
formation (Volkman et al., 2010). These discoveries, initially 
made in the zebrafish, are corroborated by findings in human 
TB showing that MMP9 is induced in epithelial cells surrounding 
lung granulomas, and increased MMP9 secretion is associated 
with increased severity and mortality in tuberculous meningitis 
(Elkington et al., 2007; Price et al., 2001). 

In summary, M. tuberculosis appears to use at least two 
distinct pathways to recruit macrophages. When M. tuberculosis 
first enters the host animal, it uses its PGL surface lipid to recruit 
macrophages through host CCL2, which then bring the myco- 
bacteria across host epithelium to deeper tissues (Cambier 
et al., 201 4) (Figure 2). The intracellular bacteria then orchestrate 
the recruitment of additional macrophages to form the granu- 
loma through their ESX-1 locus (Figure 5). Why the bacteria tran- 
sition from using PGL to using ESAT6 to drive macrophage 
recruitment is unclear. What is clear is that, in both phases, 
macrophage recruitment benefits the mycobacteria as much 
as the host! Thus, CCL2 and MMP9 may both represent host de- 
terminants that have been co-opted by mycobacteria for their 
benefit, and increased CCL2 and MMP9 expression are both 
linked to human susceptibility to TB (Elkington et al., 2007; Price 
et al., 2001; Flores-Villanueva et al., 2005). 

It is curious that, although the growing granuloma supports 
M. tuberculosis expansion, the macrophages within this struc- 
ture generally become more microbicidal suggesting that the 
bacterium should be put at a further disadvantage (Adams, 
1976; Bouley et al., 2001). But it appears that the mycobacteria. 
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in turn, rapidly adapt to the more hostile environment in the gran- 
uloma by transcriptionally inducing new genes (e.g., efflux 
pumps) upon entering a macrophage, which aid in intracellular 
survival. Moreover, when an infected macrophage forms or joins 
a granuloma, its intracellular bacteria rapidly induce additional 
genes that help it to counter the additional stresses of living 
within the cellular environment of the granuloma (Cosma et al., 
2004; Davis et al.,2002; Ramakrishnan et al.,2000). If an infected 
animal with mature granulomas (frogs or zebrafish with 
M. marinum, or mice with M. tuberculosis) is superinfected 
with new mycobacteria, these bacteria enter new macrophages 
that preferentially migrate to existing granulomas rather than 
avoiding them as hostile sites (Cosma et al., 2004, 2008). It is 
as if mycobacteria “know” that, although the granuloma may 
not be a place where “the living is easy,” it still does afford 
them a preferred and, paradoxically, a protected multiplication 
niche and, as we shall see in the following section, a transmission 
niche as well. 

Our proposed mycobacterial-centric view of granuloma 
biology and function returns us yet again to questions about 
how mycobacteria evolved to pathogenicity. We focus now on 
the ESX-1 secretion system and its effector, ESAT6. ESX-1/ 
ESAT6, like most other M. tuberculosis virulence factors, is 
also present in M. smegmatis. However, in M. smegmatis, this 
secretion system regulates bacterial conjugation (Coros et al., 
2008; Parsons et al., 1998) (Figure 3). The M. tuberculosis and 
M. smegmatis homologs are functionally conserved (Converse 
and Cox, 2005; Flint et al., 2004), but the co-option of bacterial 
gene-exchange systems for virulence is not special to mycobac- 
teria. In diverse bacterial pathogens like H. pylori, Legionella, and 
Agrobacterium , the type IV secretion system that is required for 
virulence also mediates DMA transfer or uptake. Equally inter- 
esting is the finding that ESX is not even mycobacterium specific; 
an ESX homolog mediates virulence in R. equi while also being 
present in the soil Rhodococci and, indeed, being widely distrib- 
uted in GC-rich soil bacteria (Letek et al., 201 0). The mechanistic 
details of how ESX-1 /ESAT6 mediates granuloma formation and 
virulence remain to be understood. ESAT6 is reported to be 
associated with the ability of M. tuberculosis subpopulations to 
break out of the phagosome (De Leon et al., 2012; Hsu et al., 
2003; van der Wei et al., 2007) (Figure 4). In fact, prior to full- 
fledged phagosomal rupture, ESAT6 may permeabilize the 
phagosomal membrane enough to expose mycobacterial DMA 
to the host cytosolic DNA-sensing pathway (Manzanillo et al., 
2012). This results in the induction of type I interferon, a cytokine 
that is best known for its antiviral activity; however, mycobacte- 
ria appear to drive this cytosolic DNA-sensing response in their 
favor. Components of the cytosolic pathway and type I interferon 
mediate host susceptibility in animal models. Type I interferon re- 
ceptor knockout mice are more protected against TB, similar to 
the protection against TB afforded by knocking out MMP9 (Man- 
zanillo et al., 201 2; Mayer-Barber et al., 201 4; Taylor et al., 2006; 
Watson et al., 2012). In humans too, a type I IFN transcriptional 
signature has been associated with active versus subclinical 
TB, suggesting it is a host susceptibility factor for disease pro- 
gression (Berry et al., 2010). Whether ESAT6 modulates host 
MMP9 activity and granuloma formation through its membrane 
permeabilization activity and/or by triggering the cytosolic DNA 



detection system still remains unclear. What is clear is that it rep- 
resents another fascinating case in which a ubiquitous bacterial 
determinant has been co-opted and fine-tuned through genetic 
selection— not just to modulate bacterial growth in macro- 
phages, but also to become integrated with other bacterial 
genes for a choreographed manipulation of macrophage migra- 
tion and death to build the granuloma. 

Of course, this initial phase of bacterial expansion in the gran- 
uloma is followed by the advent of an adaptive immune response 
that can often eradicate the tubercle bacilli, presumably by 
increasing the microbicidal capacity of the granuloma macro- 
phages (Ramakrishnan, 2012). Epidemiological evidence would 
suggest that, with a little help from adaptive immunity, the gran- 
uloma can sterilize infection in most cases (Cosma et al., 2004; 
Feldman and Baggenstoss, 1938). Conversely, the very large 
number of active TB cases with full-fledged mature granulomas 
that are replete with lymphocytes suggests that mycobacteria 
have evolved additional strategies to evade adaptive immunity. 
As we have detailed in prior reviews, many of these strategies 
have been elucidated recently and include delaying both T cell 
priming in the lymph nodes and their arrival and activity in the 
granuloma (Pagan and Ramakrishnan, 2014; Ramakrishnan, 
2012). Thus, M. tuberculosis reduces macrophage responsive- 
ness to signaling by y interferon, the main T cell cytokine (Ba- 
naiee et al., 2006). Finally, M. tuberculosis can synthesize its 
own tryptophan so that, unlike some other intracellular patho- 
gens (e.g.. Chlamydia), it is able to survive the intracellular tryp- 
tophan starvation brought on by y interferon (Zhang et al., 2013). 
Thus, bacterial interactions with the host adaptive immune sys- 
tem add layers of complexity to the host-pathogen interface. 
The tubercle bacillus first induces an innate inflammatory 
response to accelerate macrophage responses (recruitment, 
phagocytosis, apoptosis) that are normally protective to turn 
the granuloma response into a bacterial production factory. By 
then delaying T cell priming, arrival, and activation together 
with macrophage responsiveness by what appears to be a highly 
orchestrated strategy, the bacteria buy themselves yet more 
time to establish a strong replicative niche in the granuloma. 

Many diverse microorganisms induce granulomas, and it 
will be interesting to compare the pathways and consequences 
of granuloma formation for each of them. Within the myco- 
bacteria, a tantalizing difference in granuloma formation path- 
ways is already apparent by comparing M. marinum and 
M. tuberculosis to M. avium (Figure 3). ESAT6/ESX1 is absent 
from M. avium, which is not a particularly successful pathogen 
in human hosts (Dhama et al., 2011; Dumarey et al., 1994; 
Gomes et al., 1999; Onwueme et al., 2005; Sorensen et al., 
1995) (Figure 3). However, in birds, M. avium causes a full-blown 
granulomatous disease that is transmissible, usually by inges- 
tion. So M. avium granulomas must form through a different 
pathway. Meanwhile, M. tuberculosis ESAT6 has been recently 
revealed to have yet another function in supporting bacterial 
expansion in the granuloma— it induces immunosuppressive 
regulatory T cell populations that delay the migration of effector 
T cells into the granuloma (Shafiani et al., 2013; Shafiani et al., 
2010). Thus, ESAT6 may prolong the phase of bacterial expan- 
sion in the innate granuloma that it orchestrates in the first place 
(Davis and Ramakrishnan, 2009). In this context, it is intriguing 
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that birds, in contrast to mammals and zebrafish, appear to have 
lost the transcription factor FoxP3 that is required for regulatory 
T cell development (Andersen et al., 2012). Therefore, a plausible 
explanation for M. avium’s loss of ESX-1/ESAT6 is that it is su- 
perfluous for granuloma expansion in its bird hosts. In contrast, 
its retention in M. tuberculosis and M. marinum may reflect its 
central role in granuloma expansion in mammalian and fish 
hosts. The selective forces of the host’s immune system are re- 
flected in the array of expressed virulence genes seen in each 
host-adapted mycobacterial species. Although our conjecture 
on the evolutionary connections may well be incorrect, our 
revised view of the role of the granuloma in the pathogenesis 
of tuberculosis can be tested further experimentally and may 
have potential clinical relevance. We predict that the reduction 
of granuloma formation by pharmacological inhibition of the rele- 
vant host pathways (e.g., MMP9) should ameliorate infection. 

Exit from the Host — Escaping the Granuloma 

A host-adapted pathogen’s final step to ensure its evolutionary 
success is to exit the host and enter a new host for the infection 
cycle to start anew. In the case of M. tuberculosis, it must exit the 
granuloma of its infected host to enter and establish infection in a 
new host. Epidemiological evidence suggests that transmission 
occurs most efficiently from individuals with organized granu- 
lomas that have undergone central necrosis (Sharma et al., 
2005; Reichler et al., 2002; Bekker and Wood, 2010; Huang 
et al., 2014). The necrotic areas rupture into the bronchial tree, 
thus exposing the mycobacteria to the airway whence they can 
be aerosolized in cough droplets. Recent work from both our lab- 
oratory and others takes a slightly modified view of the dynamics 
of cell death in a granuloma (Ramakrishnan, 2012). Broadly 
speaking, infected granuloma macrophages can die in two 
ways: by apoptosis or by necrosis. Apoptosis leaves the host 
cell membranes intact so that the bacteria remain encased within 
the macrophage corpse and are readily phagocytosed by new 
entering cells. In contrast, macrophage necrosis, or lysis, re- 
leases the intact bacteria into the extracellular milieu. This 
necrotic debris, or caseum, seems to be an ideal bacterial 
growth medium as the multiplying bacteria reach much higher 
numbers extracellularly and grow in characteristic serpentine 
cords. Thus, in our view, apoptotic death favors bacterial expan- 
sion or maintenance of the granuloma by providing new cells to 
grow in, albeit still restricted by macrophage defenses. Bacterial 
lysis from the macrophages allows more exuberant growth, re- 
flecting the ineffectiveness of extracellular host defenses against 
mycobacteria. Moreover, recent work suggests that these 
corded extracellular mycobacteria are not readily engulfed by 
new macrophages the way that bacteria within apoptotic cells 
are (Bernut et al., 2014). It is not fully understood how the dy- 
namics of the granuloma shift to favor necrosis, but some inter- 
esting insights are emerging. 

Our studies in M. mar/num- infected zebrafish have uncovered 
two pathways that lead to macrophage necrosis, each through 
opposite dysregulation of TNF, resulting in too little or too 
much TNF. TNF is required for macrophage microbicidal activity, 
although we do not understand the specific mechanisms and ef- 
fectors (Clay et al., 2008). Whereas host TNF deficiency causes 
mycobacteria to grow exuberantly within macrophages that then 



die and release them to the extracellular milieu (Clay et al., 2008), 
we have found that an excess of host TNF causes infected mac- 
rophages to undergo necrosis, through a programmed pathway 
called necroptosis (Roca and Ramakrishnan, 2013; Tobin et al., 
2012). Host TNF excess causes the activation of the RIP1 and 
RIP3 kinases that then, through a series of steps, induce reactive 
oxygen species in the macrophage mitochondria (Roca and 
Ramakrishnan, 2013; Tobin et al., 2012). Reactive oxygen has 
dual effects: it kills both mycobacteria and macrophage. The 
net result is that, just as the macrophage is on its way to killing 
its infecting mycobacteria, it dies. The few surviving mycobacte- 
ria that are released extracellularly can expand their numbers 
rapidly. 

Perturbation of several pathways could lead to TNF dysregula- 
tion and, in turn, granuloma necrosis. One that we identified in a 
zebrafish mutant screen for susceptibility to M. marinum involves 
dysregulation of the leukotriene A4 hydrolase (LTA4H), a syn- 
thetic enzyme in the eicosanoid pathway that catalyzes the 
synthesis of the highly pro inflammatory lipid leukotriene B 4 (Tobin 
et al., 2010, 2012). LTA4H deficiency prevents the synthesis of 
this leukotriene and instead causes the accumulation of the 
anti-inflammatory lipid lipoxin A4, which represses the TNF 
response. In contrast, LTA4H excess causes an overproduction 
of leukotriene B 4 and an excess of TNF. In humans, a common 
LTA4H promoter variant regulates gene expression and homozy- 
gotes for both the low- and high-expression variants that are 
associated with low and high inflammation, respectively. Individ- 
uals with low- and high-expression variants of LTA4H get severe 
tuberculous meningitis, with a high mortality. In contrast, the het- 
erozygotes, with an intermediate (presumably optimal) level of 
LTA4H expression, are protected. These findings, in turn, have 
therapeutic implications— in a Vietnamese tuberculous meningi- 
tis cohort, adjunctive treatment with the broadly immunosup- 
pressive glucocorticoids, which are now routinely administered 
along with antitubercular chemotherapy, only prevented mortal- 
ity of the high LTA4H group while possibly increasing mortality of 
the low LTA4H individuals (Tobin et al., 2012; Tobin et al., 2010). 
These results suggest that patient genotype-directed glucocorti- 
coid treatment may optimize TB treatment. 

Our detailed understanding of the two pathways through 
which excess TNF-induced mitochondrial reactive oxygen 
causes macrophage necrosis also suggests new approaches 
to TB therapy (Roca and Ramakrishnan, 2013; Tobin et al., 
2012). Reactive oxygen causes the translocation of the matrix 
mitochondrial protein cyclophilin D to participate in the formation 
of a pore on the mitochondrial membrane, thus causing leakage 
of mitochondrial contents. Additionally, the reactive oxygen also 
causes overproduction of a cellular lipid called ceramide that in- 
duces necrosis through mechanisms that are not yet clear. We 
have identified currently available oral drugs that can block 
each of these pathways. Alisporivir, a drug in phase 3 clinical tri- 
als for another disease, blocks cyclophilin D, and desipramine, a 
tricyclic antidepressant, inhibits ceramide production. In the ze- 
brafish, the combined use of these drugs allows the reactive ox- 
ygen to kill the bacteria without killing the macrophages and 
thereby converts the hypersusceptible state of TNF excess to 
hyperresistant. It is possible that these drugs will have a similar 
effect in humans who induce excess TNF during infection. 
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Necrosis from excessive TNF may be further exacerbated by 
the participation of adaptive immunity, as much of the TNF 
induced in TB is produced by T cells (Roach et al., 2002; Saun- 
ders et al., 2004). Perhaps M. tuberculosis has co-opted 
T cells into producing the TNF that causes macrophage necrosis 
and thus encourages transmission. Indeed, T cell epitopes of all 
known mycobacterial T cell antigens are reported to be hyper- 
conserved across strains globally, even more so than those of 
essential genes (Comas et al., 2010). This finding suggests that 
T cell recognition favors the survival and transmission of myco- 
bacteria, arguably by inducing TNF-mediated necrosis as 
described above. The hyperconservation of T cell epitope re- 
gions of expressed mycobacterial antigens highlights the close 
evolutionary relationship between T cell recognition and bacte- 
rial fitness. Epidemiological evidence suggests that individuals 
with diminished adaptive immunity (e.g., HIV-infected individuals 
or children) tend to have smaller and less necrotic granulomas 
than immunocompetent adults, and these former individuals— 
though more susceptible to TB— do not transmit it as well as 
the latter (Huang et al., 201 4). Globally, >80% of active TB occurs 
in individuals who are not HIV infected (Zumla et al., 2013). This 
link between disease and an intact host adaptive immune sys- 
tem may suggest that M. tuberculosis takes advantage of adap- 
tive immunity for its transmission. 

In summary, our view is that M. tuberculosis and many other 
pathogenic mycobacteria are not innocent bystanders during 
the formation of granuloma. They can modulate the host 
response to infection to build and modify this complex immuno- 
logical entity into a niche that can sustain infection, first through 
intracellular growth and then through extracellular growth that 
also favors transmission. 

Concluding Thoughts 

The case of M. tuberculosis exemplifies how a series of genetic 
adaptations can convert a soil-dwelling microbe into one of the 
most successful and enduring pathogens of humanity. More peo- 
ple are thought to have died of TB than of any other infectious dis- 
ease throughout history, and more people are afflicted with active 
TB disease today than at any other time in history (Lawn and 
Zumla, 2011). While marveling at the exquisite bacterial adapta- 
tions that have honed this microbe’s success in its human niche, 
it is important to remember that most infected individuals (classi- 
cally reported to be 90%) can successfully contain or clear the 
infection (Zumla et al., 201 3). This occurs either through an initial 
mobilization of innate immune mechanisms or, failing that, 
through adaptive immunity. In this Review, we have tried to point 
out how the outcome of each step of the host-pathogen interac- 
tion can represent “success” for the host— infection can be sup- 
pressed or cleared at the first site of infection, in the innate gran- 
uloma, or later, when the granuloma is further re-enforced by 
adaptive immunity (Cambier et al., 2014; Lin et al., 2014; Adams 
et al., 201 1 ; Rengarajan et al., 2005; Szumowski et al., 201 3). 

Suppression of infection can result in a clinical latency during 
which the bacteria persist indefinitely in the host and can pro- 
duce active disease even decades later— a scenario that is 
emphasized in the literature (Chao and Rubin, 2010; Cosma 
et al., 2003; Rittershaus et al., 2013). However, careful longitudi- 
nal studies from the pre-antibiotic era suggest that most 



contemporary human disease manifests within a few months 
of infection or is cleared (Cosma et al., 2003). In today’s world, 
it is these relatively recently infected individuals who transmit 
the bulk of the disease, rather than those in whom disease has 
recrudesced after many decades. From a medical perspective, 
this places the impetus on understanding how the majority of in- 
fected individuals progress to disease relatively rapidly. How- 
ever, it is likely that clinical latency played an important role in 
sustaining the organism through the ~60,000 years before TB 
became a “crowd” disease. The organism early on in its evolu- 
tion did not have the advantage of large susceptible populations 
that resulted from the Neolithic revolution of domestication and 
the development of agriculture. It is hard to imagine how the early 
hunter-gathers living in small groups could have sustained 
M. tuberculosis without the benefit of activation of transmissible 
disease in previously healthy infected individuals who were able 
to travel long distances. We speculate that, in the latter part of its 
history, TB has shifted from being a heritage disease to a crowd 
disease, and the opportunities afforded by a growing susceptible 
host population may have led not only to increased transmission, 
but also to a more aggressive stance against innate immune de- 
fenses, leading to epidemic spread rather than persistence. 

It is interesting in this context that we may be witnessing a shift 
in transmission of another major mycobacterial disease leprosy. 
Leprosy is caused by Mycobacterium leprae, which appears to 
have also evolved from the common M. tuberculosIs-M. mari- 
num ancestor (Figure 3). M. leprae is particularly intriguing 
because it has undergone substantial gene reduction to the point 
where it has lost its capacity for axenic growth (Cole et al., 2001). 
At the same time, it has become specialized in its pathogenic 
niche, infecting Schwann cells of the peripheral nervous system 
through complex mechanisms (Masaki et al., 2013). For most of 
its pathogenic human history, M. leprae has been a strict human 
pathogen, with transmission occurring only through prolonged 
contact with infected humans. Yet, in very recent times, the 
nine banded armadillo in the Southeastern United States 
became infected from humans and has now become a full- 
fledged reservoir for disease, so that leprosy is now mainly a zo- 
onotic disease in this area (Truman et al., 2011). Albeit in a less 
dramatic way, M. tuberculosis must clearly have made adapta- 
tions to the very great changes in human lifestyles to retain its 
success. Understanding these changes may have more than ac- 
ademic value; it may help us better understand the disease itself 
and hence its treatment. The parallel evolution of pathogens to 
keep up with changing environments is hardly unique to myco- 
bacteria but is shared with many, many other pathogens. 

Finally, our recent work has repeatedly confronted us with the 
fact that TB is not as much a disease of failed immunity as it is of 
coevolution. At every step of infection, the bacterium appears to 
be inducing and benefiting from an over-exuberant response 
using the very inflammatory pathways that are thought to have 
evolved to thwart bacteria— CCL2 induction to enter the host, 
MMP9 induction to expand in the granuloma, and finally TNF 
and T lymphocytes to exit the granuloma for transmission. 
Despite all of this, both host and pathogen have prevailed. 
That is why we consider M. tuberculosis to be a paradigm of a 
host-adapted microorganism. It has coevolved with the human 
immune system, discarding and gaining genes to be in tune 
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with it. As an ancient disease agent adapting to humans, the 
microbe could not have anticipated that humans would be so 
successful. Yet its stealth and subtlety have allowed it to thrive 
even in the face of modern medicine. While new therapeutic av- 
enues will most likely be found, we must not undervalue the po- 
wer of genetic selection for the survival of any microorganism — 
and, based on past performance, particularly for M. tuberculosis. 
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SUMMARY 

Alternative splicing (AS) generates vast transcrip- 
tomic and proteomic complexity. However, which 
of the myriad of detected AS events provide impor- 
tant biological functions is not well understood. 
Here, we define the largest program of functionally 
coordinated, neural-regulated AS described to date 
in mammals. Relative to all other types of AS within 
this program, 3-15 nucleotide “microexons” display 
the most striking evolutionary conservation and 
switch-like regulation. These microexons modulate 
the function of interaction domains of proteins 
involved in neurogenesis. Most neural microexons 
are regulated by the neuronal-specific splicing factor 
nSRI 00/SRRM4, through its binding to adjacent 
intronic enhancer motifs. Neural microexons are 
frequently misregulated in the brains of individuals 
with autism spectrum disorder, and this misregula- 
tion is associated with reduced levels of nSRIOO. 
The results thus reveal a highly conserved program 
of dynamic microexon regulation associated with 
the remodeling of protein-interaction networks dur- 
ing neurogenesis, the misregulation of which is 
linked to autism. 

INTRODUCTION 

Alternative splicing (AS)— the process by which different pairs of 
splice sites are selected in precursor mRNA to generate multiple 
mRNA and protein products— is responsible for greatly expand- 
ing the functional and regulatory capacity of metazoan genomes 



(Braunschweig et al., 2013; Chen and Manley, 2009; Kalsotra 
and Cooper, 2011). For example, transcripts from over 95% of 
human multiexon genes undergo AS, and most of the resulting 
mRNA splice variants are variably expressed between different 
cell and tissue types (Pan et al., 2008; Wang et al., 2008). How- 
ever, the function of the vast majority of AS events detected to 
date are not known, and new landscapes of AS regulation remain 
to be discovered and characterized (Braunschweig et al., 2014; 
Eom et al., 2013). Moreover, because the misregulation of AS 
frequently causes or contributes to human disease, there is a 
pressing need to systematically define the functions of splice 
variants in disease contexts. 

AS generates transcriptomic complexity through differential 
selection of cassette alternative exons, alternative 5' and 3' 
splice sites, mutually exclusive exons, and alternative intron 
retention. These events are regulated by the interplay of c/s- 
acting motifs and frans-acting factors that control the assembly 
of spliceosomes (Chen and Manley, 2009; Wahl et al., 2009). The 
assembly of spliceosomes at 5' and 3' splice sites is typically 
regulated by RNA-binding proteins (RBPs) that recognize prox- 
imal c/s-elements, referred to as exonic/intronic splicing en- 
hancers and silencers (Chen and Manley, 2009). An important 
advance that is facilitating a more general understanding of the 
role of individual AS events is the observation that many cell/tis- 
sue type- and developmentally-regulated AS events are coordi- 
nately controlled by individual RBPs, and that these events are 
significantly enriched in genes that operate in common biological 
processes and pathways (Calarco et al., 2011; Irimia and Blen- 
cowe, 2012; Licatalosi and Darnell, 2010). 

AS can have dramatic consequences on protein function and/ 
or affect the expression, localization, and stability of spliced 
mRNAs (Irimia and Blencowe, 2012). Whereas cell and tissue 
differentially regulated AS events are significantly underrepre- 
sented in functionally defined, folded domains in proteins, they 
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are enriched in regions of protein disorder that typically are sur- 
face accessible and embed short linear interaction motifs (Buljan 
et al., 2012; Ellis et al., 2012; Romero et al., 2006). AS events 
located in these regions are predicted to participate in interac- 
tions with proteins and other ligands (Buljan et al., 2012; Weath- 
eritt et al., 201 2). Indeed, among a set of analyzed neural-specific 
exons enriched in disordered regions, approximately one-third 
promoted or disrupted interactions with partner proteins (Ellis 
et al., 2012). These observations suggested that a widespread 
role for regulated exons is to specify cell and tissue type-specific 
protein-interaction networks. 

Human disease mutations often disrupt c/s-elements that con- 
trol splicing and result in aberrant AS patterns (Cartegni et al., 
2002). Other disease changes affect the activity or expression 
of RBPs, causing entire programs of AS to be misregulated. 
For example, amyotrophic lateral sclerosis-causing mutations 
in the RBPs TLS/FUS and TDP43 affect AS and other aspects 
of posttranscriptional regulation (Polymenidou et al., 2012), and 
changes in the expression of the RBP RBFOX1 have been linked 
to misregulation of AS in the brains of individuals with autism 
spectrum disorder (ASD) (Voineagu et al., 2011). It is also widely 
established that misregulation of AS plays important roles in 
altering the growth and invasiveness of various cancers (David 
and Manley, 2010). As is the case with assessing the normal 
functions of AS, it is generally not known which disease-misregu- 
lated AS events cause or contribute to disease phenotypes. 

Central to addressing the above questions is the importance 
of comprehensively defining AS programs associated with 
normal and disease biology. Gene-prediction algorithms, high- 
throughput RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) analysis methods, and 
RNA-seq data sets generally lack the sensitivity and/or depth 
required to detect specific types of AS. In particular, microexons 
(Beachy et al., 1985; Coleman et al., 1987), defined here as 3-27 
nucleotide (nt)-long exons, have been largely missed by genome 
annotations and transcriptome profiling studies (Volfovsky et al., 
2003; Wu et al., 2013; Wu and Watanabe, 2005). This is espe- 
cially true for microexons shorter than 1 5 nt. Furthermore, where 
alignment tools have been developed to capture microexons 
(Wu et al., 2013), they have not been applied to the analysis of 
different cell and tissue types or disease states. 

In this study, we developed an RNA-seq pipeline for the sys- 
tematic discovery and analysis of all classes of AS, including mi- 
croexons. By applying this pipeline to deep RNA-seq data sets 
from more than 50 diverse cell and tissue types, as well as devel- 
opmental stages, from human and mouse, we define a large 
program of neural-regulated AS. Strikingly, neural-included mi- 
croexons represent the most highly conserved and dynamically 
regulated component of this program, and the corresponding 
genes are highly enriched in neuronal functions. These microex- 
ons are enriched on the surfaces of protein-interaction domains 
and are under strong selection pressure to preserve reading 
frame. We also observe that microexons are frequently misregu- 
lated in the brains of autistic individuals, and that this misregula- 
tion is linked to the reduced expression of the neural-specific 
Ser/Arg-related splicing factor of 100 kDa, nSR100/SRRM4. 
Collectively, our results reveal that alternative microexons repre- 
sent the most highly conserved component of developmental AS 
regulation identified to date, and that they function in domain 



surface “microsurgery” to control interaction networks associ- 
ated with neurogenesis. Microexons thus represent a new land- 
scape for investigating the molecular consequences of AS (mis) 
regulation in nervous system development and ASD. 

RESULTS 

Global Features of Neural-Regulated AS 

An RNA-seq analysis pipeline was developed to detect and 
quantify all AS event classes involving all hypothetically possible 
splice junctions formed by the usage of annotated and unanno- 
tated splice sites, including those that demarcate microexons. 
By applying this pipeline to more than 50 diverse cell and tissue 
types, each from human and mouse (Table SI available online), 
we identified ~2,500 neural-regulated AS events in each species 
(Figure 1 A and Table S2; Extended Experimental Procedures). 

Nearly half of the neural-regulated AS events, including alterna- 
tive retained introns, are predicted to generate protein isoforms 
when the alternative sequence is both included and skipped. In 
contrast, only ~20% of AS events not subject to neural regulation 
(hereafter “non-neural” events) have the potential to generate 
alternative protein isoforms (Figure 1 B; p = 2.7 x propor- 

tion test). Gene Ontology (GO) analysis shows that genes with 
neural-regulated AS events predicted to generate alternative pro- 
tein isoforms form highly interconnected networks based on 
functions associated with neuronal biology, signaling pathways, 
structural components of the cytoskeleton, and the plasma mem- 
brane (Figure 1 0). Consistent with previous results (Fagnani et al., 
2007; Pan et al., 2004), there is little overlap (8.5%) between 
genes with neural-regulated AS and mRNA expression, although 
these subsets of genes are highly enriched in overlapping GO 
terms (40% in common; Figure SI). These data reveal the largest 
program of neural-regulated AS events defined to date, and that 
this program is associated with a broader range of functional pro- 
cesses and pathways linked to nervous system biology than pre- 
viously detected (Boutz et al., 2007; Fagnani et al., 2007; Ule 
et al., 2005). 

Highly Conserved Microexons Are Frequently Neuron 
Specific 

Further analysis of the neural-regulated AS program revealed a 
striking inverse relationship between the length of an alternative 
exon and its propensity to be specifically included in neural tis- 
sues. Increased neural-specific inclusion was detected for the 
majority of microexons (length < 27 nt. Figure 2A); 60.7% of 
alternative microexons show increased neural “percent spliced 
in” (PSI) (APSI > 15) versus 9.5% of longer (average ~135 nt) 
alternative exons (p = 1.9 x 10“^^°, proportion test). This trend 
extends to microexons as short as 3 nt. RT-PCR validation ex- 
periments confirmed the RNA-seq-detected regulatory profiles 
and inclusion levels of all (10/10) microexons analyzed across 
ten diverse tissues (R^ = 0.92, n = 107; Figure S2A). To further 
investigate the cell- and tissue-type specificity of microexon 
regulation, we used RNA-seq data (Sofueva et al., 2013; Zhang 
et al., 2013, 2014) to compare their inclusion levels in major glial 
cell types (astrocytes, microglia, and oligodendrocytes), in iso- 
lated neurons, and in muscle cells and tissues. Although up to 
~20% of the detected neural-regulated microexons showed 
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increased PSIs in one or more glial cell types, and/or in muscle, 
compared to other non-neural tissues, the vast majority (>90%) 
of neural-regulated microexons displayed highest PSIs in neu- 
rons compared to all other cell and tissue types analyzed (Fig- 
ures S2B-S2D and Extended Experimental Procedures). These 
results indicate that tissue-regulated microexons are predomi- 
nantly neuronal specific. 

Relative to longer alternative exons, microexons, in particular 
those that are 3-15 nt long and neural-specifically included, 
are strongly enriched in multiple features indicative of function- 
ally important AS. They are highly enriched for lengths that are 
multiples of 3 nt (Figure 2B), and a significantly larger fraction 
are predicted to generate alternative protein isoforms upon in- 
clusion and exclusion, compared with longer neural exons (Fig- 
ure 2C; p < 10“''°, proportion test). They are also significantly 
more often conserved at the levels of genomic sequence, detec- 
tion in alternatively spliced transcripts, and neural-differential 
regulation (Figures 2D and S2E, neural-regulated exons; p < 
0.001 for all pairwise comparisons, proportion tests). Similar re- 
sults were obtained when comparing neural-regulated microex- 
ons and longer exons that have matching distributions of neural 
versus non-neural APSI values (data not shown). Of 308 neural- 
regulated microexons in human, 225 (73.5%) are neural-differen- 
tially spliced in mouse, compared to only 527 of 1 ,390 (37.9%) 
longer neural-regulated exons. Remarkably, although microex- 
ons represent only ~1 % of all AS events, they comprise approx- 
imately one-third of all neural-regulated AS events conserved 
between human and mouse that are predicted to generate alter- 
native protein isoforms (Figure S2F). Moreover, of ~150 
analyzed mammalian, neural-regulated, 3-15 nt microexons, at 
least 55 are deeply conserved in vertebrate species spanning 
400-450 million years of evolution, from zebrafish and/or shark 
to human (Table S3). This is in marked contrast to the generally 
low degree of evolutionary conservation of other types of AS 
across vertebrate species (Barbosa-Morais et al., 2012; 
Braunschweig et al., 2014; Merkin et al., 2012). Furthermore, 
comparable numbers of alternative microexons were detected 
in all analyzed vertebrate species, the majority of which are 
also strongly neural-specifically included (Figure 2E; Extended 
Experimental Procedures for details). Consistent with their 
striking regulatory conservation, sequences overlapping micro- 
exons, including both the upstream and downstream flanking 
intronic regions, are more highly conserved than sequences sur- 
rounding longer alternative exons (Figures 2F and S2G), 
including longer exons with a similar distribution of neural versus 
non-neural APSI values (Figures S2H and S2I; data not shown). 



Figure 1. An Extensive Program of Neural-Regulated AS 

(A) Distribution by type of human AS events with increased/decreased neurai 
inciusion of the aiternative sequence. Ait3/5, aiternative spiice-site acceptor/ 
donor seiection; IR, intron retention; Microexons, 3-27 nt exons; Single/Multi 
AltEx, single/multiple cassette exons. 

(B) Predicted impact of non-neural and neural-regulated AS events on pro- 
teomes. Neural-regulated events are more often predicted to generate iso- 
forms preserving open reading frame (ORF) when the alternative sequence is 
included and excluded (“ORF-preserving isoforms,” black), than to disrupt 
ORFs (i.e., the exon leads to a frameshift and/or introduces a premature 
termination codon) specifically in neural samples (“ORF disruption in brain,” 
dark gray) or in non-neural samples (“ORF preservation in brain,” light gray). 
See Extended Experimental Procedures for details. 



Dynamic Regulation of Microexons during Neuronal 
Differentiation 

To further investigate the functional significance of neural-regu- 
lated microexons, we used RNA-seq data to analyze their 



(0) Enrichment map for GO and KEGG categories in genes with neural-regu- 
lated AS that are predicted to generate alternative protein isoforms (top) and 
representative GO terms and their associated enrichment p value for each 
subnetwork (bottom). The node size is proportional to the number of genes 
associated with the GO category and the width of the edges to the number of 
genes shared between GO categories. 
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Figure 2. A Landscape of Highly Conserved Neural Microexons 

(A) Difference in exon inclusion level (APSI) between the average PSIs for neural samples and non-neural samples (y axis) for bins of increasing exon lengths (x 
axis). Microexons are defined as exons with lengths of 3-27 nt. Restricting the analysis to alternative exons with a PSI range across samples of >50 showed a 
similar pattern (data not shown). 

(B) Number of exons by length whose inclusion levels are higher (blue), lower (red), or not different (gray) in neural compared to non-neural samples. Short exons 
tend to be multiple of 3 nt and have higher inclusion in neural samples. 

(C) Percent of neural-regulated microexons (of lengths of 3-1 5 and 1 6-27 nt) and longer exons that are predicted to generate alternative ORF-preserving isoforms 
(black), disrupt the ORF in/outside neural tissues (dark/light gray), or overlap noncoding sequences (white). 

(D) Higher evolutionary conservation of alternative microexons compared to longer alternative exons at the genomic, transcriptomic (i.e., whether the exon is 
alternatively spliced in both species), and neural-regulatory levels, y axis shows the percent of conservation at each specific level between human and mouse, p 
values correspond to two-sided proportion tests. 

(E) Percent of alternative microexons and longer exons that are detected as neural-regulated (average absolute APSI > 25) in each vertebrate species. 

(F) Alternative 3-15 and 16-27 nt microexons show higher average phastCons scores at their intronic boundaries than longer alternative and constitutive exons. 
See also Figure S2. 



regulation across six time points of differentiation of mouse em- 
bryonic stem cells (ESCs) into cortical glutamatergic neurons 
(Figure 3). Remarkably, of 219 neural-regulated microexons 
with sufficient read coverage across time points, 151 (69%) dis- 
played a PSI switch >50 between ESCs and mature neurons, 
and 65 (30%) a switch of >90 (Figure 3). Unsupervised hierarchi- 



cal clustering of PSI changes between consecutive time points 
(transitions T1 to T5) revealed several temporally distinct regula- 
tory patterns (Figure 3A). Most microexons show sharp PSI 
switches at late (T3 to T5) transitions during differentiation. These 
stages correspond to maturing postmitotic neurons when pan- 
neuronal markers are already expressed and are subsequent 
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to the expression of most neurogenic transcription factors (Fig- 
ure S3A). This pattern of late activation (Figure S3B) suggests 
enrichment for important functions for microexons in terminal 
neurogenesis (Figure 1C). Despite the small number of genes 
representing clusters of kinetically distinct sets of regulated mi- 
croexons, each cluster revealed significant enrichment of spe- 
cific GO terms including “regulation of GTPase activity” (Cluster 
I), “glutamate receptor binding,” and “actin cytoskeleton organi- 
zation” (Cluster V) (Table S4). These observations indicate that 
the dynamic switch-like regulation of microexons is intimately 
associated with the maturation of neurons. 

The Neural-Specific Splicing Factor nSR100/SRRM4 
Regulates Most Neural Microexons 

Among several analyzed splicing regulators (Extended Expe- 
rimental Procedures), knockdown and overexpression of 
nSRIOO had the strongest effect on microexon regulation, with 
more than half of the profiled microexons displaying a pro- 
nounced change in inclusion level compared to controls (Figures 
4A and S4A-S4FI). Moreover, an analysis of RNA-seq data from 
different neural cell types (Zhang et al., 2014) revealed that 
nSRIOO has the strongest neuronal-specific expression relative 
to the other splicing regulators (Figure S4I and data not shown), 
which is also consistent with its immunohistochemical detection 
in neurons but not glia (Calarco et al., 2009). Recently, we have 
shown that nSRI 00 promotes the inclusion of a subset of (longer) 
neural exons via binding to intronic UGC motifs proximal to sub- 
optimal 3' splice sites (Raj et al., 2014). Consistent with these 
results, and supporting a direct role for nSRIOO in microexon 
regulation, RNA sequence tags crosslinked to nSRIOO in vivo 
are also highly enriched in intronic sequences containing UGC 
motifs, located adjacent to the 3' splice sites of nSRIOO-regu- 
lated microexons (Figures 4B and 4C; p < 0.0001 for all com- 
parisons; Wilcoxon rank-sum test). We additionally observe 
that, relative to longer exons, neural-regulated microexons are 
associated with weak 3' splice sites and strong 5' splice sites 
(Figure S4J). nSRIOO thus has a direct and extensive role in 
the regulation of the neural microexon program. 

Distinct Protein-Regulatory Properties of Microexons 

Neural-regulated microexons, in particular those that are 3-1 5 nt 
long, possess multiple properties that distinguish them from 
longer neural-regulated exons (Figures 5 and S5). A significantly 
smaller fraction overlap predicted disordered amino acid resi- 
dues (Figures 5A and S5A-S5D; p < 1.3 x 10“"^; three-way 
Fisher’s exact tests), whereas a significantly higher fraction over- 
lap modular protein domains (Figures 5B and S5E; ~2-fold in- 
crease, p = 1 .0 X 10“^^; proportion test). In contrast, microexon 
residues overlapping protein domains are significantly more 
often surface accessible and enriched in charged residues (Fig- 
ures 5C, 5D, and S5F-S5I; p < 1 0“^ for all comparisons; propor- 
tion test) than are residues overlapping longer neural or non-neu- 
ral exons. Moreover, when not overlapping protein domains, 
microexons are significantly more often located immediately 
adjacent (i.e., within 5 amino acids) to folded protein domains 
(Figures 5E, S5J, and S5K). These results suggest that a com- 
mon function of microexons may be to modulate the activity of 
overlapping or adjacent protein domains. Supporting this view. 



among 49 available and modeled by homology tertiary protein 
structures containing microexons, the corresponding residues 
are largely surface accessible and unlikely to significantly affect 
the folding of the overlapping or adjacent protein domains (Fig- 
ure S6A; Extended Experimental Procedures). 

Microexons Modulate the Function of 
Interaction Domains 

Neural-regulated microexons are significantly enriched in do- 
mains that function in peptide and lipid-binding interactions (Fig- 
ures 5F and SSL; p = 1 .7 x 10“®; proportion test). Overall, genes 
with microexons are highly enriched in modular domains 
involved in cellular signaling, such as SH3 and PH domains (Fig- 
ure S5M). Conversely, unlike longer neural exons (Buljan et al., 
201 2; Ellis et al., 201 2), they are depleted of linear binding motifs 
(Figures 5G and S5N; p < 0.005; proportion tests for all compar- 
isons). Moreover, proteins containing microexons are signifi- 
cantly more often central in protein-protein interaction networks 
and detected in stable protein complexes compared to proteins 
with other types of alternative exons (Figures 5H, S50, and S5P; 
p < 0.004 for all comparisons; Wilcoxon rank-sum test). Taken 
together with the data in Figure 1 , these results suggest that mi- 
croexons may often regulate interaction domains to facilitate the 
remodeling of protein-interaction networks associated with 
signaling and other aspects of neuronal maturation and function. 

To test this hypothesis, we employed luminescence-based 
mammalian interactome mapping (LUMIER; Barrios-Rodiles 
et al., 2005; Ellis et al., 2012) and coimmunoprecipitation-west- 
ern blot assays to investigate whether the insertion of a highly 
conserved, neural-regulated 6 nt microexon in the nuclear 
adaptor Apbbi affects its known interactions with the histone 
acetyltransferase Kat5/Tip60 and amyloid precursor protein 
App (Figures 6A-6D). Previous genetic and functional studies 
have revealed multiple functions for the Apbbi -Kat5 complex 
(Cao and Sudhoff, 2001; Stante et al., 2009), and that the loss 
of Kat5 activity is associated with developmental defects that 
impact learning and memory (Pirooznia et al., 2012; Wang 
et al., 2004, 2009) (see Discussion). Apbbi contains two phos- 
photyrosine-binding domains, PTB1 and PTB2, which bind 
Kat5 and App, respectively (Cao and Sudhoff, 2001). Exempli- 
fying the distinct protein features of neural microexons des- 
cribed above (Figure 5), the Apbbi microexon adds two charged 
residues (Arg and Glu) to the PTB1 domain near its predicted 
interaction surface (Figures 6A and 6B; Extended Experimental 
Procedures). LUMIER and coimmunoprecipitation-western 
analysis reveal that inclusion of the microexon significantly en- 
hances the interaction with Kat5, whereas there is little to no ef- 
fect on the interaction with App (Figures 6C, 6D, SOB, and S6C). 
Substitution of both microexon residues with alanine also 
enhanced the Kat5 interaction, although to a lesser extent than 
the presence of Arg and Glu (Figure 6C). This suggests that the 
primary function of this microexon is to extend the interface 
with which Apbbi binds its partner proteins. 

We also examined the function of a 9 nt microexon in the 
AP1S2 subunit of the adaptor-related protein complex 1 (API). 
The API complex functions in the intracellular transport of cargo 
proteins between the frans-Golgi apparatus and endosomes by 
linking clathrin to the cargo proteins during vesicle membrane 
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Figure 3. Switch-like Regulation of Microexons during Neuronal Differentiation 

(A) Heatmap of PSI changes (APSIs) between time points during differentiation of ESCs to glutamatergic neurons in vitro (Hubbard et al., 2013). Yellow/pink 
indicate increased/decreased PSI at a given transition (T1 to T5). Unsupervised clustering detects eight clusters of exons based on their dynamic PSI regulation 

(legend continued on next page) 
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Figure 4. nSRIOO Is a Positive, Direct Regulator of Most Microexons 

(A) Percent of neural-regulated exons within each iength ciass that are affected by nSRI 00 expression in human 293T kidney ceiis (absoiute APSi >15 [orange] or 
absoiute APSi > 25 [red]), p vaiues correspond to two-sided proportion tests of affected versus nonaffected events. 

(B) Average normaiized density of nSRI 00-crossiinked sites in 200 nt windows encompassing neurai-reguiated exons of different iength ciasses. FPB, fragments 
per biiiion. 

(C) Cumuiative distribution piots indicating the position of the first UGC motif within 200 nt upstream of neurai-reguiated microexons and ionger exons, as weii as 
non-neurai and constitutive exons, p < 0.0001 for aii comparisons against microexons, Wiicoxon rank-sum test. 

See aiso Figure S4. 



formation (Kirchhausen, 2000) and is important for the somato- 
dendritic transport of proteins required for neuronal polarity (Fa- 
rias et al., 2012). Interestingly, mutations in AP1S2 have been 
previously implicated in phenotypic features associated with 
ASD and X-linked mental retardation (Borck et al., 2008; Tarpey 
et al., 2006). Coimmunoprecipitation-western analyses reveal 
that the microexon in AP1S2 strongly promotes its interaction 
with another API subunit, AP1B1 (Figures 6E and S6D). This 
observation thus provides additional evidence supporting an 
important role for microexons in the control of protein interac- 
tions that function in neurons. 

Microexons Are Misregulated in Individuals with ASD 

The properties of microexons described above suggest that their 
misregulation could be associated with neurological disorders. 
To investigate this possibility, we analyzed RNA-seq data from 
the superior temporal gyrus (Brodmann areas ba41/42/22) of 
postmortem samples from individuals with ASD and control sub- 
jects, matched for age, gender, and other variables (Experi- 
mental Procedures). These samples were stratified based on 
the strength of an ASD-associated gene-expression signature 
(Voineagu et al., 2011), and subsets of 12 ASD samples with 
the strongest ASD-associated differential gene-expression sig- 
natures and 12 controls were selected for further analysis. 
Remarkably, within these samples, 126 of 504 (30%) detected 
alternative microexons display a mean APSI > 10 between 
ASD and control subjects (Figure 7A); of these, 113 (90%) also 
display neural-differential regulation. By contrast, only 825 of 
15,405 (5.4%) longer (i.e., >27 nt) exons show such misregula- 



tion (Figure 7A); of these, 285 (35%) correspond to neural-regu- 
lated exons. Significant enrichment for misregulation among 
microexons compared to longer exons was also observed 
when restricting the analysis to neural-regulated exons, 
including subsets of neural-regulated microexons and longer 
exons with similar distributions of neural versus non-neural 
APSI values (Figure S7A; p < 2 x 10“"^; proportion test; data 
not shown). Similar results were observed when analyzing data 
from a different brain region (Brodmann area ba9) from the 
same individuals (data not shown). RT-PCR experiments on a 
representative subset of profiled tissues confirmed increased 
misregulation of microexons in autistic versus control brain sam- 
ples (Figure S7B). Analysis of the proportions of microexons dis- 
playing coincident misregulation revealed that the vast majority 
(81.3%) have a APSI > 10 in at least half of the ASD-stratified 
brain samples (Figure S7C). However, only 26.9% (32/119) of 
the genes containing misregulated microexons overlapped 
with the 2,51 9 genes with significant ASD-associated misregula- 
tion at the level of gene expression. This reveals that largely 
distinct subsets of genes are misregulated at the levels of 
expression and microexon splicing in the analyzed ASD sub- 
jects. In contrast, a comparison of autistic subjects that pos- 
sessed a weaker ASD-related differential gene-expression 
signature did not reveal significant misregulation of microexons 
or of longer exons (data not shown). These data reveal frequent 
misregulation of microexon splicing in the brain cortices of some 
individuals with ASD. 

Consistent with a widespread and important role for nSRI 00 
in the regulation of microexons (Figure 4), nSRI 00 mRNA 



(clusters l-VIII, legend). Right, top: scheme of the neuronal differentiation assay, time points of sample collection and analyzed transitions. Right, bottom: PSIs for 
each microexons (gray lines) in five selected clusters; red lines show the median for the cluster at each time point. 

(B) Representative RT-PCR assays monitoring AS patterns of microexons during neuronal differentiation in Ap1s2 (9 nt), Mef2d (21 nt), Apbbi (6 nt), Apl b1 (21 nt), 
Enah (12 nt), and Shank2 (9 and 21 nt). 

See also Figure S3. 
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Figure 5. Microexons Possess Distinct Protein-Coding Features 

For each analysis, values are shown for neural-regulated, 3-15 nt microexons and longer (>27 nt) exons, as well as non-neural AS exons (see Figure S5 for other 
types of exons). 

(A) Percent of exons with a high average (>0.67), mid-range (0.33 to 0.67), and low disorder rate (<0.33). 

(B) Fraction of amino acids (AA) that overlap a PFAM protein domain. 

(C) Percent of AA within PFAM domains predicted to be on the protein surface. 

(D) Percent of AA types based on their properties; p values correspond to the comparison of charged (acid and basic) versus uncharged (polar and apolar) AAs. 

(E) Percent of exons that are adjacent to a domain (within 0-5 [black] or 6-10 AAs [gray]); p values correspond to the comparison of exons within 0-5 AAs. 

(F) Percent of residues overlapping PFAM domains involved in linear motif or lipid binding. 

(G) Percent of residues overlapping binding motifs predicted by ANCHOR. 

(H) Percent of exons with proteins identified as belonging to one or more protein complexes (data from Havugimana et al., 2012). 

All p values correspond to proportion tests except for (A) (three-way Fisher’s test) and (C) (Wilcoxon rank-sum test). See also Figure S5. 



expression is, on average, significantly down regulated in the 
brains of the analyzed ASD versus control subjects and to an 
even greater extent in brain samples with the strongest ASD- 
associated signature compared to the controls (~10%, p = 
0.014, FDR < 0.1 , Figure 7B and data not shown). These differ- 
ences were confirmed by qRT-PCR assays for a representative 
subset of individuals (p < 2.8 x 10“"^ for all normalizations; 
two-sided t test; Figure S7D). Moreover, relative to other exons, 
nSRI 00-dependent microexons are significantly more often 
misregulated in brain tissues from ASD compared to control sub- 
jects (Figure 7C; p < 0.01 for all comparisons; proportion test). 
Notably, we also observe significantly higher correlations be- 
tween microexon inclusion and nSRI 00 mRNA expression levels 
across the stratified ASD samples and controls for those micro- 
exons regulated by nSRI 00 relative to those microexons that are 



not regulated by this factor (Figure 7D; p = 1 .4 x 1 0“^; Wilcoxon 
rank-sum test). 

A GO analysis of genes with ASD-associated misregulation of 
microexons reveals significant enrichment of terms related to ax- 
onogenesis and synapse biology (Figure 7E), processes that 
have been previously implicated in autism (Gilman et al., 2011; 
Parikshak et al., 2013; Voineagu et al., 201 1). Many of the corre- 
sponding genes act in common pathways and/or physically 
interact through protein-protein interactions (Figure 7F). More- 
over, misregulated microexons are also significantly enriched 
in genes that have been genetically linked to ASD (p < 0.0005; 
Fisher’s exact test), including many relatively well-established 
examples such as DNTA, ANK2, ROB01, SHANK2, and 
AP1S2. Other genes with misregulated microexons have been 
linked to learning or intellectual disability (e.g., APBB1, 
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Figure 6. Microexons Regulate Protein-Protein Interactions 

(A) Structural alignment of APBB1 -PTB1 (pink) and APBB1 -PTB2 (cyan) domains. Residues located at the protein-binding interface of APBB1 -PTB2 are shown in 
blue. Inset shows the microexon residues in APBB1-PTB1 (E462-R463). 

(B) Upon superimposition of APBB1-PTB1 (pink) and APBB1-PTB2 (cyan) domains, the microexon (magenta) is located close to the APBB1-PTB2-binding 
partner (APP protein fragment, blue), suggesting that the microexon in PTB1 may affect protein binding. 

(C) Quantification of LUMIER-normalized luciferase intensity ratio (NLIR) values for RL-tagged Apbb1 , with or without the microexon, or with a mutated version 
consisting of two alanine substitutions (ALA-mic.), coimmunoprecipitated with 3Flag-tagged Kat5. 

(D and E) 293T cells were transfected HA-tagged Apbb1 (D) or AP1 S2 (E) constructs, with or without the respective microexon, together with 3Flag-tagged Kat5 

(D) or AP1 B1 (E), as indicated. Immunoprecipitation was performed with anti-Flag (D) or anti-HA (E) antibody, and the immunoprecipitates were blotted with anti- 
HA or anti-Flag antibody, as indicated. Results shown in (E) were confirmed in a biological replicate experiment (Figure S6D). 

p values in (C) and (D) correspond to t tests for four and three replicates, respectively; error bars indicate SEM. Asterisk in (E) indicates a band corresponding to 
the light chain of the HA antibody. 



TRAPPC9, and RAB3GAP1). In this regard, it is interesting to 
note that the microexons we have analyzed in APBB1 and 
AP1S2 are significantly misregulated in the brain samples from 
ASD subjects (p < 0.05; Wilcoxon rank-sum test; Figure S7E). 
Taken together with data in Figures 5 and 6, the results suggest 
that the misregulation of microexons, as well as of longer alterna- 
tive exons (Corominas et al., 2014; Voineagu et al., 2011), may 
impact protein-interaction networks that are required for normal 
neuronal development and synaptic function. Disruption of mi- 
croexon-regulated protein-interaction networks is therefore a 
potentially important mechanism underlying ASD and likely other 
neurodevelopmental disorders. 

DISCUSSION 

In this study, we show that alternative microexons display the 
highest degrees of genomic sequence conservation, tissue-spe- 
cific regulatory conservation, and frame-preservation potential, 
relative to all other classes of AS detected to date in vertebrate 
species. Unlike longer neural-regulated exons, neural microex- 
ons are significantly enriched in surface-accessible, charged 
amino acids that overlap or lie in close proximity to protein do- 
mains, including those that bind linear motifs. Together with their 



remarkably dynamic regulation, these observations suggest that 
microexons contribute important and complementary roles to 
longer neural exons in the remodeling of protein-interaction net- 
works that operate during neuronal maturation. 

Most microexons display high inclusion at late stages of 
neuronal differentiation in genes (e.g., Src [Black, 1991], Bin1 , 
Agrn, Dock9, Shank2, and Robo1) associated with axonogenesis 
and the formation and function of synapses. Supporting such 
functions, an alternative microexon overlapping the SH3A 
domain of Intersectin 1 (Itsnl) has been reported to promote 
an interaction with Dynamin 1 and was proposed to modulate 
roles of Itsnl in endocytosis, cell signaling, and/or actin-cyto- 
skeleton dynamics (Dergai et al., 2010). A neural-specific micro- 
exon in Protrudin/Zfyve27 was recently shown to increase its 
interaction with the vesicle-associated membrane protein-asso- 
ciated protein (VAP) and to promote neurite outgrowth (Ohnishi 
et al., 2014). Similarly, in the present study, we show that a 6 
nt neural microexon in Apbb1/Fe65 promotes an interaction 
with Kat5ATip60. Apbbi is an adaptor protein that functions in 
neurite outgrowth (Cheung et al., 2014; Ikin et al., 2007) and syn- 
aptic plasticity (Sabo et al., 2003), processes that have been 
linked to neurological disorders including ASD (Hussman et al., 
2011). Consistent with these findings, we have previously shown 
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Figure 7. Microexons Are Often Misregulated in ASD 

(A) Percent of alternative exons of each length class that are misregulated in ASD (absolute APSI >10 between PSI-averaged ASD and control groups in ba41/42/ 
22 brain regions). Dark shading, lower inclusion in ASD; light shading, higher inclusion in ASD; p values correspond to proportion tests. 

(B) Expression of nSRIOO across the 12 control and 12 ASD individuals. Adjusted FPKMs were calculated using a regression analysis that accounts for variation 
derived from differences in RNA integrity, brain sample batch, sequencing depth, and 5'-3' bias in measurements of gene-level FPKM values. 

(C) Percent of exons within each length class misregulated in autistic compared to control brains (average absolute APSI > 1 0) for nSRI 00-regulated (APSI > 25 in 
the nSRI 00-overexpressing compared to control 293T cells) and non-nSRI 00-regulated (absolute APSI < 5) exons. 

(D) Distribution of correlation coefficients between PSIs and nSRI 00 expression values across stratified ASD and control samples for microexons that are (n = 59) 
or are not (n = 69) regulated by nSR1 00. Only microexons with sufficient read coverage to derive accurate PSI quantifications in at least 9 ASD and 9 control ba41/ 
42/22 samples were included, p value correspond to Wilcoxon rank-sum test. 

(E) GO categories significantly enriched in genes with microexons that are misregulated in ASD. 

(F) A protein-protein interaction network involving genes with ASD misregulated microexons (APSI > 10) in ba41/42/22 brain regions. Genes with major effect 
mutations, and smaller effect risk genes, are indicated in red and shaded ovals, respectively. Genes grouped by functional category are indicated. 

See also Figure S7. 



that nSRI 00 promotes neurite outgrowth (Calarco et al., 2009). In 
the present study, we further demonstrate that it controls the 
switch-like regulation of most neural microexons, and that its 
reduced expression is linked to the altered splicing of microex- 
ons in the brains of subjects with ASD. 

Many of the conserved, neural-regulated microexons identi- 
fied in this study are misregulated in ASD individuals, including 
the microexon in AP1S2 that strongly promotes an interaction 
with the AP1B1 subunit of the AP1 intracellular transport com- 



plex. Intriguingly, several other genes containing microexons 
are genetically linked to ASD, intellectual disability, and/or func- 
tions in memory and learning (see Results). Another link to ASD is 
the observation that nSRI 00 is strongly coexpressed in the 
developing human brain in a gene network module, M2, which 
is enriched for rare de novo ASD-associated mutations (Parik- 
shak et al., 2013). Furthermore, additional genes containing mi- 
croexons may have as yet undiscovered roles in ASD and or 
other neuropsychiatric disorders. For example, the microexon 
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in APBB1 is also significantly misregulated in brain tissues from 
ASD subjects (Figures S7B and S7E). It is possible that the mis- 
regulation of microexons, at least in part through altered expres- 
sion of nSRIOO, perturbs protein-interaction networks required 
for proper neuronal maturation and function, thus contributing 
to ASD as well as other neurodevelopmental disorders. Consis- 
tent with this view, recent reports have begun to link individual 
microexons with neurodevelopmental disorders, including ASD 
(Zhu et al., 2014), schizophrenia (Ovadia and Shifman, 2011), 
and epilepsy (Rusconi et al., 201 4). The discovery and character- 
ization of widespread, neural-regulated microexons in the pre- 
sent study thus enable a systematic investigation of new and 
highly conserved mechanisms controlling protein-interaction 
networks associated with vertebrate nervous system develop- 
ment and neurological disorders. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
RNA-Seq Data and Genomes 

Unless stated otherwise, RNA-seq data were generated from poly(A)^ RNA 
(Table S1). Analyses used the following genome releases: Homo sapiens, 
hg19; Mus musculus, mm9; Gallus gallus, galGalS; Xenopus tropicalis, xen- 
Tro3; Danio rerio, danRer?; Callorhinchus milii, v1.0. 

AS Analysis Pipeline 

A multimodule analysis pipeline was developed that uses RNA-seq, expressed 
sequence tag (EST), and cDNA data, as well as gene annotations and evolu- 
tionary conservation, to assemble libraries of exon-exon junctions (EEJs) for 
subsequent read alignment to detect and quantify AS events in RNA-seq 
data. For cassette exons, three complementary modules were developed for 
assembling EEJs: (1) a “transcript-based module,” employing cufflinks (Trap- 
nell et al., 2010) and alignments of ESTs and cDNAs with genomic sequence 
(Khare et al., 2012); (2) a “splice site-based module,” utilizing joining of all hy- 
pothetically possible EEJ combinations from annotated and de novo splice 
sites (Han et al., 2013); and (3) a “microexon module,” including de novo 
searching of pairs of donor and acceptor splice sites in intronic sequence. 
Alt3 or Alts events were quantified based on the fraction of reads supporting 
the usage of each alternative splice site. Intron retention was analyzed as 
recently described (Braunschweig et al., 2014). See Extended Experimental 
Procedures for additional details. All described human microexons and asso- 
ciated features are provided in Tables S5 and S6. 

LUMIER Assay 

HEK293T cells were transiently transfected using Polyfect (QIAGEN) with Re- 
nilla luciferase (RL)-tagged Apbbi , with or without inclusion of the microexon, 
or with a version consisting of two alanine substitutions, together with 3Flag- 
tagged Kat5. Subsequent steps were performed essentially as described pre- 
viously (Ellis et al., 2012). 

Immunoprecipitation and Immunoblotting 

HEK293T cells were transiently transfected using Lipofectamine 2000 (Life 
Technologies). Cells were lysed in 0.5% TNTE. After preclearing with protein 
G-Sepharose, lysates were incubated with anti-Flag M2 antibody (Sigma) or 
anti-Hemagglutinin (HA) antibody (Roche) bound to Protein-G Dynabeads (Life 
Technologies) for 2 hr at 4°C. Immunoprecipitates were washed five times 
with 0.1% TNTE, subjected to SDS-PAGE, transferred onto nitrocellulose, and 
immunoblotted with the anti-HA antibody (Roche) or anti-Flag M2 antibody 
(Sigma). Detection was achieved using horseradish peroxidase-conjugated rab- 
bit anti-rat (Sigma) or sheep anti-mouse secondary antibodies (GE Healthcare) 
and chemiluminescence. Imaged was used for quantification of band intensities. 

Analysis of Microexon Reguiation 

Available RNA-seq data from splicing factor-deficient or -overexpressing sys- 
tems were used to identify misregulated exons and microexons (see Extended 



Experimental Procedures). To investigate regulation by nSRIOO, we used 
PAR-iCLIP data and motif enrichments analyses, as recently described (Raj 
et al.,2014). 

Comparison of ASD and Controi Brain Sampies 

We analyzed 22 autistic individuals and 20 controls matched by age and 
gender. Samples from superior temporal gyrus (Brodmann areas ba41/42/ 
22) were dissected, retaining gray matter from all cortical layers, and RNA 
was isolated using the miRNeasy kit (QIAGEN). Ribosomal RNA was depleted 
from 2 lag total RNA with the Ribo-Zero Gold kit (Epicenter) and then size- 
selected with AMPure XP beads (Beckman Coulter). An average of 64 million, 
50 bp paired-end reads were generated for each sample (Table SI). The 12 
case and 12 control samples with the strongest ASD-associated differential 
gene-expression signature were selected for downstream analyses (Extended 
Experimental Procedures for details). Sample selection was independent of 
any information on splicing changes. 
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PRJNA26821 1 . The Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) accession number for 
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SUMMARY 

The antibody gene mutator activation-induced 
cytidine deaminase (AID) promiscuously damages 
oncogenes, leading to chromosomal translocations 
and tumorigenesis. Why nonimmunoglobulin loci 
are susceptible to AID activity is unknown. Here, 
we study AID-mediated lesions in the context of nu- 
clear architecture and the B cell regulome. We show 
that AID targets are not randomly distributed across 
the genome but are predominantly grouped within 
super-enhancers and regulatory clusters. Unex- 
pectedly, in these domains, AID deaminates active 
promoters and eRNA"^ enhancers interconnected in 
some instances over megabases of linear chro- 
matin. Using genome editing, we demonstrate that 
3D-linked targets cooperate to recruit AID-mediated 
breaks. Furthermore, a comparison of hypermuta- 
tion in mouse B cells, AID-induced kataegis in 
human lymphomas, and translocations in MEFs 
reveals that AID damages different genes in different 
cell types. Yet, in all cases, the targets are predom- 
inantly associated with topological complex, highly 
transcribed super-enhancers, demonstrating that 
these compartments are key mediators of AID 
recruitment. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Although humans produce roughly equal numbers of B and T 
lymphocytes, up to 95% of lymphomas in the Western world 
are of B cell origin (Kuppers, 2005). This overrepresentation orig- 
inates in large part from misrepair of DNA lesions introduced by 
activation-induced cytidine deaminase (AID), a B cell-specific 
cytidine deaminase that initiates class switch recombination 
(CSR) and somatic hypermutation (SHM) of immunoglobulin 
(Ig) genes (Alt et al., 2013). Although AID preferentially targets 
Ig heavy and light chain loci, it also mutates and produces 
DNA breaks in non-/g genes (Hakim et al., 2012; Liu et al., 
2008; Robbiani et al., 2008). Among these off targets, a substan- 
tial number are oncogenes directly implicated in B cell lympho- 
magenesis, including BCL6, Myc, MIR142, CD95, Pax5, and 
BCL7 (Chiarle et al., 2011; Hakim et al., 2012; Hasham et al., 
2010; Kato et al., 2012; Klein et al., 2011; Muschen et al., 
2000; Pasqualucci et al., 1998; Robbiani et al., 2009; Shen 
et al., 1998; Tsai et al., 2008). Recurrent DNA damage at these 
loci leads to oncogenic mutations and chromosomal transloca- 
tions that activate proto-oncogenes by juxtaposing them to 
potent Ig enhancers (Nussenzweig and Nussenzweig, 2010). 
Accordingly, genetic ablation of AID markedly impairs the forma- 
tion of /g-translocations and the onset of B cell tumor develop- 
ment in mice (Kovalchuk et al., 2007, 2012; Ramiro et al., 2004; 
Robbiani et al., 2008; Takizawa et al., 2008). 

Transcription facilitates AID targeting to Ig genes by at least 
three related mechanisms. First, Ig enhancers are required for 
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Figure 1. AID Damages Enhancer DNA 

(A) Strategy to reveal AID-mediated breaks. In 53BP1 cells DNA lesions at AID off-targets (e.g., Cc/83) in G1 are resected in S and G2M by HR repair nucleases, 
leading to asymmetric RPA binding that can be detected by ChIP-Seq. 

(B) The visualization of RPA-Seq was improved by plotting the difference in ChIP signals between + and - strands. An algorithm was developed to efficiently 
detect asymmetric RPA occupancy. The new approach reveals two additional AID targets at the Bell 1a locus that overlap with enhancer elements (highlighted 
with red asterisks). The nontargeted enhancer is marked with a blue asterisk. DNasel, RNA (GRO-seq) (Chiarle et al., 2011), and RPA control (53BP1 “^“AID“^“) 
tracks are provided. 

See also Figure SI and Table SI A. 



hypermutation and recombination of both variable (V) domains 
and switch (S) DNA repeats that precede antibody gene constant 
(C) regions (Buerstedde et al., 2014). Second, transcription of S 
repeats leads to substantial RNA Polll pausing (Rajagopal et al., 
2009; Wang et al., 2009), and Spt5, a Polll pausing factor, en- 
ables hypermutation and recombination by associating with 
AID (Pavri et al., 201 0). Third, the RNA degrading exosome com- 
plex displaces nascent S transcripts thereby rendering both DNA 
strands accessible to deamination (Basu et al., 2011). Whether 
these or additional mechanisms are responsible for promiscuous 
AID activity at non-/g loci is unknown. 

Here, we examine promiscuous AID activity and its relation- 
ship to chromosome folding and the B cell regulome. We find 
that AID-mediated lesions occur predominantly within B cell su- 
per-enhancers and regulatory clusters. Furthermore, we show 
that the structural and transcriptional features of these domains 
help explain AID tumorigenic activity in the B cell compartment of 
mice and humans. 

RESULTS 

AID Damages Enhancer DNA 

To study AID off-targeting activity, we made use of replication 
protein A chromatin immunoprecipitation (RPA-ChIP) that labels 
DNA breaks in the SSBPI”''” background (Hakim et al., 2012). B 
cells isolated from these mice are defective for nonhomologous 
end joining (NHEJ), and AID-mediated lesions that are induced in 
G1 are aberrantly processed in S and G2M by homologous 



recombination (Yamane et al., 2013). As a result, DNA-ends 
are resected leading to asymmetrical accumulation of RPA and 
Rad51 around DNA breaks and these proteins can be detected 
by chromatin immunoprecipitation (Figure 1 A) 

To improve the sensitivity of the assay, we developed an 
algorithm that detects asymmetric RPA recruitment with high 
precision, and the difference in ChIP signals between upper (-i-) 
and lower (-) DNA strands was plotted on a log scale (Figure 1 B). 
The new approach revealed 92 additional genomic sites associ- 
ated with RPA in 53BP1 “^“IgicAID B cells (236 total targets; Table 
SI A available online). Conversely, we detected a single RPA 
asymmetric peak in 53BP1“^“AID“^“ cells (not shown). At the 
Belli a locus, for instance, we found two additional sites 
downstream of the promoter (1 20 and 1 80 kb away) that display 
asymmetric RPA accumulation in the presence of AID but not 
in its absence (Figure IB). Notably, a fraction of the peaks 
(33, or 14%) did not overlap with TSSs but were associated 
with DNasel hypersensitive sites corresponding to B cell en- 
hancers (red asterisks in Figure IB) (Kieffer-Kwon et al., 2013). 
Consistent with this interpretation, AID targets distal from 
TSSs displayed the epigenetic signature of active enhancers: 
H2Az'°*H3K4me3'°”H3K4me1^'9'' (Kouzine et al., 2013; not 
shown). Thus, in addition to promoter proximal sequences, AID 
damages enhancer DNA. 

Nuclear Compartmentalization of AID Activity 

AID activity is confined to the interphase nucleus (Petersen et al., 
2001), where the genome is partitioned into a hierarchy of 
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structures, including A-B compartments, topologically associ- 
ating domains (TADs), and clusters of interactive gene regulatory 
elements (Gibcus and Dekker, 2013). The finding that both pro- 
moters and enhancers undergo AID-mediated damage suggests 
that AID targets might also be clustered in the B cell nucleus. In 
support of this idea, nearly half of all targets (110 of 236) were 
located within ~90 kb of each other, a distance that is markedly 
different from a random model (~4 Mb, Figure SI A). Prompted 
by these observations, we analyzed the distribution of RPA+ 
sites in the context of genome folding, as defined by chromo- 
some conformation capture (3C) techniques. 

Hi-C maps from pro-B cells (Lin et al., 201 2) revealed that 96% 
of AID targets (233 of 236) are located within A compartments 
(Table SI A; Figure 2A). These compartments are generally 
gene-rich, DNasel-hypersensitive, and transcriptionally active 
(Lieberman-Aiden et al., 2009), features that agree well with 
AID’S preference for transcribed chromatin. 

In eukaryotes, TADs divide A-B compartments into nuclear 
subdomains containing clusters of multiple regulatory elements 
tethered by long-range interactions (Gibcus and Dekker, 2013; 
Li et al., 2012). To examine the distribution of AID targets vis-a- 
vis this architecture we made use of a Polll ChlA-PET map 
from activated B cells (Kieffer-Kwon et al., 2013). This technique 
combines Polll ChIP with 3C technology to define the promoter- 
enhancer interactome. Remarkably, while 47% of active pro- 
moters in B lymphocytes are not anchored in regulatory clusters, 
(Table SI A), 86% of AID targets were preferentially tethered to 



Figure 2. Tethering and Compartmentaliza- 
tion of AID Targets in the Mouse Genome 

(A) AID targets are largely found within A compart- 
ments (black upper track) as defined by Hi-C. Red 
dots identify the location of damaged loci within the 
genomic domain. The Hi-C data was obtained from 
pro-B cells. All other experiments involving mouse 
B cells in the manuscript were done with activated 
B cells. 

(B) Circos plot shows the genome-wide distribution 
of AID targets that are either tethered within regu- 
latory clusters (red dots) or isolated (black dots). 

(C) Upper: heat map of c/s-interaction frequencies 
revealing TADs within the domain chr4:42,683,983- 
48,696,419. Lower: Pax5 gene regulatory cluster, 
as defined by Polll long-range interactions. The 
targeted promoter is associated with nondamaged 
(blue asterisks) and damaged (red asterisk) 
enhancers. DNasel hypersensitivity, RNA, hyper- 
mutation, and chromosomal translocations (TC- 
Seq) are also shown. The number of interactions is 
provided above the ChlA-PET links. 

See also Figure SI . 



neighboring promoters and enhancers 
within regulatory clusters (p < 10“^^, Fig- 
ure 2B and Experimental Procedures). In 
some cases, these clusters connected 
multiple AID targets. For instance, at the 
Pax5 locus the targeted promoter was 
linked by long-range interactions with 
three enhancer domains, one of which 
(~250 kb away) was also damaged by AID (Figure 2C). Likewise, 
the targeted Ly6a, Ly6e, and Rohema promoters in chromosome 
1 5 formed a topological cluster spanning ~1 00 kb (Figure SI B). 
Importantly, the vast majority of AID targets (84%) were tethered 
to regulatory elements within the same TADs (e.g., Pax5 cluster. 
Figure 2C), consistent with the notion that these domains restrict 
chromatin mobility (Gibcus and Dekker, 2013). A notable excep- 
tion was the histone HI gene family, where AID targets from two 
noncontiguous compartments physically associated over 2.1 
Mb (Figure SIC). We conclude that AID preferentially damages 
promoters and enhancers tethered by long-range interactions 
within gene regulatory clusters. 

AID Targeting Is Largely Confined to B Cell 
Super-Enhancers 

Super-enhancers (SEs) or stretch enhancers were recently iden- 
tified as a special subset of regulatory elements (Hnisz et al., 
2013; Loven et al., 2013; Parker et al., 2013; Whyte et al., 
201 3). They represent exceptionally large enhancer domains pri- 
marily associated with highly transcribed genes controlling cell 
identity. Because of the known correlation between transcription 
and AID activity, we asked whether regulatory clusters targeted 
by AID might represent SE domains. To this end, we used 
H3K27AC and a published algorithm (Whyte et al., 2013) to cat- 
alog SEs in stimulated B cells. Consistent with the high degree 
of activation in the presence of LPS-i-IL-4, we uncovered 1 ,003 
SEs in cultured B cells (Figure S2A). By comparison, 13% of 86 
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human tissues surveyed displayed >1,000 SEs (Hnisz et al., 
2013). In agreement with such studies, activated B cell SEs 
spanned DNA regions an order of magnitude greater than con- 
ventional enhancers, and they were densely occupied by the 
Mediator complex (Figure S2B). 

At all three Ig loci, AID-mediated damage occurred within SE 
domains interconnected by long-range interactions (Figures 3A 
and S2C). Remarkably, 76% (179 of 236) of all AID targets 
were linked to SEs, a significant enrichment over what is ex- 
pected by chance (p < 1 x 1 0“^^, see Experimental Procedures). 
As an example, both the Aicda- and Apobec 7 -targeted genes 
are interconnected within the same SE (Figure 3C). Thus, AID 
on- and off-targeting activity occurs primarily within SE domains. 

A key characteristic of SEs is that they are largely cell-type 
specific. Consistent with this, more than 50% of AID-targeted 
SEs were only present in stimulated B cells when compared to 
18 primary mouse cells and tissues (Figure S2D). The analysis 
included SEs from developing pro-B cells (Whyte et al., 2013), 
which only displayed 32% overlap with activated counterparts 
(Figure S2D). Hence, most AID-mediated damage occurs within 
SEs acquired during development. 

Approximately 80% (824 of 1 ,003) of B cell SEs did not harbor 
AID-mediated damage (Figure 3B). Notably, SEs containing AID 
targets could be distinguished from nontargeted ones in that 
they were more accessible (higher H3K27Ac, p = 1 x 1 0“^^, Fig- 
ure 3D), larger in size (p = 3 - 1 0“®, Figure 3E), and their associ- 
ated promoters were transcribed at higher levels (p = 4 x 1 0“^°, 
Figure 3F). In addition, the extent of 3D connectivity was signifi- 
cantly higher at targeted SEs (p = 3 x 10“^^, Figure 3G). We 
conclude that AID targets are preferentially associated with 
SEs displaying a high degree of accessibility, transcription, and 
structural complexity. 

Functional Attributes of AID-Targeted Regulatory 
Elements 

Within SEs, genes undergoing AID-mediated damage are linked 
to both targeted and nontargeted elements. For instance, of 1 1 
enhancers associated with Myc, only two showed asymmetric 
RPA occupancy (Figure 4A). To characterize features that might 
distinguish these two enhancer groups, we measured hypersen- 
sitivity to DNasel but found no significant differences (p = 0.9, 
Figure 4B). Conversely, targeted enhancers were consistently 
transcribed, as determined by GRO-Seq analysis (p = 3 x 
10“^, Figure 4C). For instance, of the two enhancers upstream 
of Pax5, only the one displaying high levels of eRNA synthesis 
was associated with RPA, chromosomal translocations, and 
somatic hypermutation (Figure 2C). Additional examples at the 
Belli a locus are provided in Figure IB. Similarly, the RPA+ 
Myc enhancers at the mid-point of Pvtl were transcribed at 
higher levels compared to those lacking RPA (Figure 4A). Of 
note, Iqk translocations involving this particular Myc enhancer 
cluster are selected during plasmacytomagenesis (Huppi et al., 
2011 ). 

Consistent with eRNA synthesis, Polll and Polll long-range in- 
teractions were significantly higher at enhancers associated with 
AID-mediated lesions (p = 2 x 10“®, Figure 4D and not shown). 
The Polll stalling factor Spt5, implicated in AID recruitment (Pavri 
et al., 201 0), was also enriched in RPA+ enhancers (p = 6 x 1 0“^, 



Figure 4E). Importantly, these features were particularly promi- 
nent at hypermutated Igh E|i and IgK Ei enhancers, whereas 
they were consistently low at the nontargeted Igl E3-1 and E3- 
1 s enhancers (Figures 4C-4E; Table SI B). Conversely, no differ- 
ences were found in the recruitment of CTCF, a factor involved in 
nuclear architecture (p = 0.03, Figure 4F). A separate analysis 
showed that these same features distinguished AID-targeted 
from nontargeted promoters (Figure S3A). Thus, AID prefer- 
entially deaminates transcriptionally active promoters and en- 
hancers that engage in frequent long-range interactions. 

Interacting Targets within SEs Cooperate to Recruit AID 
Activity 

The clustering of AID targets in the mouse genome suggests that 
they may cooperate or synergize to recruit AID to SE domains. To 
directly test this idea we asked whether a nontargeted, but other- 
wise highly transcribed promoter could recruit hypermutation 
when linked to a damaged gene cluster. To this end, we inserted 
the ubiquitin-C (Ubc) gene promoter from chromosome 5 in lieu 
of the Il4ra promoter in chromosome 7 to generate Il4ra^^^ mice 
(Figure S3B). In activated B cells, Il4ra and flanking Nsmeel and 
1121 r overlap with SEs and interact extensively creating a multi- 
ple-promoter gene cluster (Figure 5A). In the presence of AID, 
all three genes undergo DNA double-strand breaks (Figure 5A), 
whereas no damage is detected at Ubc (Figure S3C). 

Fluorocytometric analysis of Il4ra^^^ and IWra^^'^ B cells 
showed comparable levels of cell surface Il4ra receptor (Fig- 
ure S3D). Consistent with this result, knockin B cells proliferated 
normally and underwent wild-type levels of y1 recombination 
(Figures S3E and S3F). Importantly, H3K27Ac and RNA-Seq 
showed little or no differences in SE location or expression of 
Nsmeel , Il4ra, or 1121 r between the two cell types (Figures 5B, 
5C, and S4A). To measure chromatin contacts at the knockin 
allele we applied an improved version of 4C-Seq that character- 
izes local architecture at high resolution (van de Werken et al., 
2012). The analysis showed that the knocked-in Ubc promoter 
associates with flanking Nsmeel and Il21r genes at wild-type 
frequencies (Figure S4B). Similar results were obtained when 
using the Il21r promoter as bait (Figure S4C). Thus, neither 
transcription nor the architecture of the Nsmeel -Il4ra-ll21 r \ocus 
appeared disrupted following promoter replacement. 

To directly assess AID activity we bred the Il4ra^ allele into 
the Ung“^“lgKAID background, which enables measurement of 
hypermutation in ex-vivo cultures (Hakim et al., 2012). Il4ra^^ 
^Ung“^“lgKAID and ll4ra'^^‘^Ung“^“lgKAID B cells were stimu- 
lated for 7 days and mutations downstream of Ubc were as- 
sessed at chromosomes 5 (native configuration) and 7 (knockin 
alleles). Consistent with the lack of DNA breaks at Ubc in chro- 
mosome 5 (Figure S3C), biological triplicates revealed back- 
ground mutation at this site, comparable to the average PCR er- 
ror rate measured in AID“^“ cells (SHM(f) = 13.6 x 10“^ versus 
8.7 X 10“^; Figure 5D; Table SIB). Notably, in Il4ra^^^ cells 
Ubc displayed a significant increase in mutation frequency in 
chromosome 7 compared to its native site (SHM(f) = 59.2 x 
1 0“^, fold change = 4.3, p = 0.0005, Figure 5D). This mutation fre- 
quency was nearly that of Il4ra in wild-type cells (80.5 x 10“^, 
Figure 5D). Mir142, Pimi , and Myc, which are not directly asso- 
ciated with the Il4ra locus, showed no significant changes in 
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Figure 3. AID-Targeted Regulatory Clusters Are Predominantly Associated with B Cell SEs 

(A) AID activity at the /gK locus occurs within a 65 kb SE domain displaying long-range chromatin interactions. Polll interactions, RPA, RNA, and H3K27Ac profiles 
are provided. 

(B) Venn diagram showing the fraction of AID targets associated with B cell SEs. 

(C) Example of AID off-targeted SEs at the Aicda-Apobed TAD in chromosome 6. 

(D) H3K27AC signal at targeted and nontargeted SEs. Ig^i (blue, chr1 2: 11 4640978-11 4669901), Igic (magenta, chr6:706591 88-70724456), and IgX (green, 
chr. 16: 19002804-1 9067747) SEs are highlighted. 

(E) Size distribution of total constituent enhancers in targeted (red line) or nontargeted (black line) SEs. 

(F and G) Box plots showing the absolute expression or Polll-mediated connections at targeted (red) and nontargeted (open) SEs. Data are represented as the 
mean ± SEM. 

See also Figure S2. 
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Figure 4. Defining Features of Targeted Enhancers 

(A) Myc locus showing the distribution of SEs (H3K27Ac-Seq), enhancers (DNasei-Seq), Poiii iong-range interactions (ChiA-PET), AiD-mediated damage (RPA- 
Seq), and RNA synthesis (GRO-Seq). AiD-targeted enhancers are denoted with red asterisks. 

(B-F) Box piots comparing the extent of protein recruitment (B), DNasei-Seq, eRNA synthesis (C), GRO-Seq, Poiii interactions (D), PETs, Spt5 (E), and CTCF 
occupancy (F) at targeted (red boxes) and nontargeted (open boxes) enhancers. Data are represented as the mean ± SEM. 

See aiso Figure S3. 



hypermutation following gene targeting (fold change = 1 .0-1 .1 , p 
> 0.7; Figure 5D; Table SI B). Hence, regulatory sequences at the 
Nsmce1-ll4ra-ll21r locus promote AID activity at Ubc. 

To determine whether the Il4ra promoter also facilitates AID 
activity at flanking genes, we measured hypermutation at Il21r 
and Nsmcel in wild-type and knockin B cells. At Nsmcel , muta- 



tion could not be detected above background (Figure 5D). 
Conversely, at 1121 r, where SHM(f) was 44.3 x 10“^ in wild- 
type cells, we observed a statistically significant decrease in 
(13.2 X 10 p = 0.007, Figure 5D), indicating that 
replacement of the ll4ra promoter for Ubc has a negative effect 
on mutation of 1121 r more than 50 kb downstream. We conclude 
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that both the Il4ra promoter and additional regulatory sequences 
at the Nsmce1-ll4ra-ll21r gene cluster enable off-targeting 
hypermutation by AID. The findings thus support a model where 
topologically linked elements within targeted SEs cooperate to 
recruit AID-mediated damage. 

AID Targets in Human Lymphomas Overlap with 
Regulatory Clusters and SEs 

Despite the known link between AID activity and human B cell 
tumor development (Klein and Dalla-Favera, 2008; Seifert 
et al., 2013), a comprehensive map of AID targets in the human 
genome is lacking. To directly address this question and to vali- 
date our findings in mouse B cells we mapped AID activity in the 
Ramos Burkitt’s lymphoma line and in primary diffuse large B cell 
lymphoma (DLBCL). These tumors derive from germinal center 
or postgerminal center B cells and frequently display evidence 
of AID activity (Losses et al., 2004; Pasqualucci et al., 2004; 
Sale and Neuberger, 1998). To efficiently detect hypermutation 
in Ramos we developed a deep-sequencing assay (SHM-Seq) 
by disrupting the mismatch repair gene MSH2 by genome edit- 
ing with a cassette expressing AID and Ugi, an inhibitor of the 
base excision repair factor Ung (Figure S5A). The resulting cell 
line is therefore both Ung- and Msh2-deficient, a combination 
that in mouse B cells leads to high levels of AID-mediated tran- 
sition mutations at Ig and off-target loci (Hakim et al., 2012; Liu 
et al., 2008). Following 300 days of culture, the targeted cell 
line was single-cell sorted, individual clones were expanded, 
and DMA associated with H3K4me3, a histone mark that over- 
laps with AID activity (Yamane et al., 2011), was isolated and 
microsequenced (Figure S5A). Nontargeted and AID“^“ Ramos 
cells were used as controls. 

Analysis of 26 clones revealed 1 1 ,344 mutations relative to 
nontargeted and AID“^“ controls. As expected, 92% of the sub- 
stitutions were transitions. At IGH we detected 1 ,474 mutations 
(SHM(f) = 1.0 X 10“^), mostly downstream of VDJ and S|i pro- 
moters (Figure 6A; Table SIC). Likewise, the /GH-translocated 
MYC allele was highly mutated (SHM(f) = 5.0 x 1 0“^, Figure 6B). 
The nontranslocated MYC allele was also targeted but at a fre- 
quency ~20-fold lower (SHM(f) = 2.2 x 10“^, not shown). Other 
oncogenes often targeted in human lymphomas showed evi- 
dence of AID activity, including MIR142, BCL6, BCL7A, MSH6, 
and ID3 (Table SIC). In total, 60 sites were hypermutated with 
high confidence, including four conventional enhancers (false 
discovery rate [FDR] < 10“^®, see Experimental Procedures). 

Our mouse studies were performed with B cells overexpress- 
ing AID and in ex-vivo cultures, where SHM is limited. To map 
AID activity in unmanipulated cells we next performed whole- 



genome sequencing (~40x coverage) of ten DLBCL primary tu- 
mors isolated from lymph node biopsies. Somatic substitutions 
were defined by sequencing normal blood cells from the same 
patients. A total of 145,997 mutations were identified concomi- 
tant with deletions, insertions, amplifications, and chromosomal 
translocations. To classify AID hypermutation targets with high 
confidence we took advantage of the processive nature of AID 
deamination, which can generate clusters of transition mutations 
in individual clones (Lada et al., 2012; Taylor et al., 2013). These 
mutation showers or kataegis were recently uncovered by 
whole-genome sequencing of B cell and nonhematopoietic 
tumors (Alexandrov et al., 2013; Bolli et al., 2014; Chen et al., 
2014; Nik-Zainal et al., 2012; Sakofsky et al., 2014). In the 
latter, particularly in breast tumors, kataegis was ascribed to 
processive deamination by the AID-related enzyme APOBEC3B 
(Alexandrov et al., 2013; Taylor et al., 2013). 

We identified 105 kataegic sites in DLBCL associated with 30 
genes (Table SID). Four features implicated AID in the etiology 
of these mutation clusters. First, 82% of kataegis overlapped 
with transcribed promoter sequences, AID’S preferred targeting 
domain (Figure S5B). This is in stark contrast to published non-B 
cell tumors (Alexandrov et al., 2013), where <6% of the kataegis 
were associated with TSSs (p < 1 x 1 0“^°, Figure S5B). Second, 
also in contrast to other tumors, kataegis in DLBCL were recur- 
rent, in that they always involved the IG loci and in most in- 
stances other mouse AID targets such as PIM1, PAX5, RHOH, 
CIITA, MIR142, BCL6, and the AID gene itself A/CDA (Figure 6C; 
Table SI D). Third, 71 % of the mutations were C > T transitions, 
consistent with the notion that kataegis results from DMA replica- 
tion over cytidine deamination of resected DMA (Sakofsky et al., 
2014; Taylor et al., 2013). Fourth, targeted cytidines bear the 
hallmark of AID activity (Taylor et al., 2013), i.e., they occur in 
a sequence context that recapitulates AID’S preference for 
WRCY hotspots (Chi-square test p < 1 x 10“^^, Figure 6D) 
(Rogozin and Kolchanov, 1992). Conversely, mutated Cs in 
breast tumors only differed from the genome average in that 
they were preceded mostly by a T (Figure 6D), consistent with 
the deamination profile of APOBEC3B (Alexandrov et al., 2013; 
Burns et al., 2013). These results thus support the proposal 
that kataegis in human lymphomas stem from AID activity. 

We next characterized AID targets from Burkitt’s and DLBCL 
tumors in the context of nuclear architecture and SEs. To this 
end we mapped Polll ChlA-PET and H3K27Ac in Ramos and 
used germinal center B cells isolated from human tonsils as 
substitutes for primary DLBCL (see Experimental Procedures). 
Consistent with the mouse results we found a strong overlap 
between hypermutated genes and SE domains (57%-70%, 



Figure 5. Tethered Regulatory Elements Cooperate to Recruit AID Activity 

(A) Il4ra, 1121 r, and Nsmeel form a promoter-gene cluster on mouse chromosome 7. Long-range interactions, DNA damage, and SEs are shown. Il4ra^'^ knockin 
mice were created by replacing the \\4ra promoter (P, blue arrow) for that of Ubc (red arrow). 

(B) H3K27AC in wild-type and knockin mouse B cells. 

(C) mRNA expression (plotted as rpkm values). 

(D) Hypermutation frequency at Ubc, Il4ra, Il21r, Nsmeel, Myc, Mir142, and Pimi genes was measured in Il4ra^^^ (blue bars) and Il4ra^^^ (red bars) activated B 
cells. P values shown were calculated with Student’s t test for triplicates experiments {Ubc, 1121 r, Nsmeel) and Fisher’s exact test {Myc, Mir142, Pimi) for single 
experiments. Hypermutation at Ubc was measured on chromosome 5 in Il4ra^^^ (blue bar) and on chromosome 7 in Il4ra^^^ (red bar). Data are represented as the 
mean ± SEM. 

See also Figures S3 and S4 and Table S1 B. 
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Figure 6E, p < 1 x 1 0“^^, see Experimental Procedures). Further- 
more, 83%-85% of the targets were anchored by Polll long- 
range interactions (Figure 6E). For instance, at the BCL7A gene 
regulatory cluster in Ramos both the promoter and upstream en- 
hancers were hypermutated (Figure S5C). Another notable 
example was the BCL6 promoter and a linked SE domain >250 
kb upstream (Figure 6F). Importantly, while only the BCL6 pro- 
moter was associated with kataegis in DLBCL, a survey of 26 ge- 
nomes from other primary human lymphomas (Alexandrov et al., 
2013) revealed the presence of kataegis at the upstream SE 
domain (Figure S5D). Altogether, the results demonstrate that 
both in mouse and human B cells AID mutates tethered regula- 
tory elements associated with SEs and regulatory clusters. 

AID Targets a Specific Microenvironment Rather Than a 
Determined Set of Genes 

The kataegis and SHM-Seq analyses of B cell tumors revealed 
that 57%-85% of human AID targets overlap with SEs and reg- 
ulatory clusters, whereas the overlap with mouse targets was 
only 45%-53% (Figure 6E). The strong inference is that rather 
than mutating a specific set of genes, AID targets topologically 
complex, highly transcribed domains. To directly test this idea 
we mapped AID-induced translocations in MEFs using TC-Seq 
(Klein et al., 2011). Primary AID“^“ MEFs carrying l-Scel sites 
at Myc and Igh (Myc^lgh^A\D~^~) were transduced with l-Scel 
alone or l-Scel and AID. A total of 15,272 unique, mappable 
rearrangements to Myc' were captured from 40 million AID“^“ 
MEFs, and 28,265 from 40 million AID-expressing MEFs (2 li- 
braries each. Table S1E). Similar to B cells (Klein et al., 2011), 
a large fraction (20%-44%) of the rearrangements in MEFs 
occurred in c/s within a 250 kb window around l-Scel (Fig- 
ure S6A). Furthermore, translocations were associated with 
genes more frequently than predicted by a random model (bino- 
mial test p < 0.0001, Table S1E). Using stringent criteria, we 
identified 29 and 43 AID-dependent translocation hotspots in 
MEFs and B cells, respectively (Table S1F). Remarkably, while 
the majority of these hotspots were genic (>84%), only three 
(11%) were shared between fibroblasts and lymphocytes 
(Figure 7A). This result indicates that the cell type alters the land- 
scape of genomic rearrangements induced by AID. 

Because the spatial organization of the genome is not random 
but compartmentalized (Lieberman-Aiden et al., 2009), it is 
possible that the cell type-restricted translocation to Myc' results 
from differences in nuclear organization. However, 4C-Seq 
showed that the Myc interactome in fibroblasts and lymphocytes 
was highly similar (Pearson’s p = 0.88, Figure S6B), consistent 
with the observation that nuclear interactions do not correlate 



with the frequency of AID-mediated translocations (Hakim 
et al., 2012). 

To explore the contribution of transcription to cell type-spe- 
cific targeting, we next measured RNA synthesis. We found 
that, in general, genes associated with translocation hotspots 
displayed higher transcription in the respective cell type (Fig- 
ure S6C). For example, Pax5 and Cc/83 were only targeted and 
expressed in B cells, while MEF-specific hotspots Ctgf and 
Wisp1 were only transcribed in fibroblasts (Figure S6D). Further- 
more, while Myc was frequently translocated to the Igh l-Scel 
site in MEFs, we failed to detect rearrangements to S domains, 
which in fibroblasts are transcriptionally silent (Figure S6E). To 
assess whether differential AID targeting was also associated 
with SE domains we analyzed publicly available H3K27Ac 
profiles. We found that, similar to results obtained with B cells, 
AID activity at hotspot genes in MEFs occurred largely within 
the context of SEs (71%, p < 1 x 10“^°, Figure 7B and Experi- 
mental Procedures). Importantly, this correlation applied to 
genes that were expressed in both cell types but were targeted 
in only one of them, such as FInb on chromosome 1 4 (Figure 7C) 
and Pim1 on chromosome 17 (Figure S7A). Altogether, the find- 
ings demonstrate that whereas AID damages a different set 
of genes in MEFs and B cells, in both cell types the targets are 
preferentially associated with SEs domains. 

DISCUSSION 

Recurrent translocation to non-/g loci in B cell cancers is due in 
part to DMA damage by AID (Chiarle et al., 2011; Hakim et al., 
2012; Klein et al., 2011; Zhang et al., 2012). However, the 
genomic features responsible for recruiting DMA damage are 
unknown. Our studies of mouse B cells, human lymphomas, 
and MEFs reveal that a major unifying property of AID targets 
is that they are predominantly clustered within highly active 
SEs and regulatory clusters (Figure S7B). As discussed below, 
the functional and architectural properties of these domains 
help explain why their associated genes are susceptible to AID 
tumorigenic activity. 

SEs represent a special subset of regulatory clusters, where 
chromatin accessibility and transcriptional activity are an order 
of magnitude higher than at other active sites (Parker et al., 
2013; Whyte et al., 2013). Both accessibility and transcription 
have long been recognized as prerequisites to Ig gene deamina- 
tion (Alt et al., 2013). Our experiments show that along with size 
and long-range interconnectivity, the presence of a SE can 
differentiate targeted from nontargeted regulatory elements. 
For instance, a model based on these combined features can 



Figure 6. AID Targets in Human Lymphomas Are Associated with Long-Range Chromatin Interactions and SEs 

(A and B) The SHM-Seq protocol detects AID-mediated hypermutation in Ramos B cells, including at the IGH (A) and MYC (B) loci. 

(C) Rainfall plot displaying the distance between neighboring mutations across the genome of a DLBCL primary tumor (#129). Kataegic domains of clustered 
mutations are depicted with red dots. Some of the genes associated with kataegis are highlighted. 

(D) Representation of sequence context at positions -2, -1 , and +1 flanking mutated Cs in DLBCL or breast cancer kataegis. The average context of Cs in the 
entire human genome is also shown. 

(E) Percent overlap between hypermutated genes from Ramos Burkitt’s lymphoma (blue bars) or primary DLBCL (red bars) in SEs (left), Polll long-range 
interactions (middle), or mouse AID targets (right). 

(F) AID hypermutation of the BL6 regulatory cluster in Ramos cells. SEs, Polll long-range interactions, and hypermutation are provided. 

See also Figure S5 and Tables SIC and SID. 
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Figure 7. AID Damages Different Genes in Different Cell Types 

(A) Circos diagram showing hotspots of AID-dependent chromosome translocations to in MEFs and B cells. Hotspots only present in B cells (blue lines), 

MEFs (red lines), or both cell types (green lines) are provided. 

(B) Overlap of AID targets in MEFs (red bars) or B cells (blue bars) with SEs. 

(C) Myc translocations to FInb are primarily detected in MEFs (red bars), where the gene is associated with a SE domain. Conversely, a single translocation is 
detected in B cells (black bar). 

See also Figures S6 and S7 and Tables SI E and SI F. 



accurately predict 91 % of mouse AID targets at a false discovery 
rate of 9% (Figure S7C; Experimental Procedures). The underly- 
ing assumption is that, as a group, these properties help create 
a nuclear microenvironment highly suitable to AID-mediated 
deamination. The fact that our data cannot predict AID targeting 
in its totality implies that additional parameters might also be at 
play. Specific transcription factors for instance have been shown 
to facilitate AID recruitment to Ig genes (Buerstedde et al., 201 4). 



Small RNA processing by the Exosome complex is another 
example (Pefanis et al., 2014). Furthermore, in the accompa- 
nying paper, Alt and colleagues uncovers a strong correlation 
between convergent transcription and AID-mediated damage 
(Meng et al., 2014 in this issue of Cell). 

Another unexpected finding is that within targeted SEs AID not 
only damages promoter proximal sequences but also cognate 
enhancers. These are invariably transcribed and more frequently 
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anchored by Polll long-range interactions. Both features likely 
render enhancer DNA accessible to cytidine deamination and 
double-strand break formation. 

The link between AID activity and SEs sheds new light on the 
class of genes damaged in activated and germinal center B cells. 
Genome-wide maps of SHM, DNA breaks, and chromosomal 
translocations have consistently uncovered two sets of genes 
enriched among AID targets: oncogenes involved in proliferation 
and apoptosis (e.g., Myc, Pim1 , Jund, Bcl2) and genes that 
feature prominently in B cell development and activation (Pax5, 
Cd79b, Aicda, Irf8, Bach2, NfKb). Although AID’S predilection 
for these gene groups has been unclear, they fit well with the 
observation that in all tissues examined so far, SEs largely con- 
trol expression of cell identity genes as well as oncogenes that 
regulate cell cycle and differentiation. Examples of these are 
pluripotency genes in ES cells, genes critical for islet function 
in the pancreas, and MYC in multiple myeloma (Loven et al., 
201 3; Parker et al., 201 3; Whyte et al., 201 3). By the same token, 
our TC-Seq analysis showed that targeted SEs in MEFs control 
expression of genes critical for fibroblast proliferation and matu- 
ration (e.g., Ctgf, Wisp1 , Amotl2). 

Another defining feature of SEs is that their constituent regula- 
tory elements work in cooperation or synergistically to drive gene 
expression (Loven et al., 2013). Our knockin experiments be- 
tween the nontargeted Ubc promoter and the Nsmce1-ll4ra- 
Il21r targeted gene cluster provide compelling evidence that 
cooperation is also key to promiscuous AID-mediated damage. 
This feature helps explain why AID targets are clustered in the 
B cell genome. At the same time, it suggests that only networks 
of functionally cooperating elements can create the proper con- 
ditions for AID promiscuous activity. It is important to point out 
that these conditions are not exclusive to SE domains, but that 
they also typify highly interactive regulatory clusters not directly 
associated with SEs (e.g., HI gene family). The Ubc-ll4ra exper- 
iment also provides a rationale to earlier observations showing 
that heterologous promoters not typically damaged in germinal 
centers (e.g., p-globin, B29, or Poll promoters) can recruit 
hypermutation when juxtaposed to Ig enhancers (Betz et al., 
1994; Fukita et al., 1998; Tumas-Brundage and Manser, 1997). 
In both cases, AID exploits long-range interactions to act at a 
distance on nontargeted sequences. 

In conclusion, rather than targeting a predetermined gene set, 
AID tumorigenic activity is focused on nuclear microenviron- 
ments that share a common set of architectural, transcriptional, 
and regulatory features. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Extended Experimental Procedures are provided in the Supplemental Informa- 
tion section. 

4C-Seq 

The 4C assay was performed as previously described van de Werken et al. 
(2012) with minor modifications. Ten million mouse B cells were crosslinked 
in 2% formaldehyde at 37°C for 10 min. The reaction was quenched by the 
addition of glycine (final concentration of 0.125 M). Cells were then washed 
with cold PBS and lysed (10 mM Tris-HCI, pH 8.0, 10 mM NaCI, 0.2% NP-40, 
1 X complete protease inhibitors [Roche]) at 4°C for 1 hr. Nuclei were incubated 
at 65°C for 30 min, 37°C for 30 min in 500 ^il of restriction buffer (New England 



BioLabs DpnII buffer) containing 0.3% SDS. To sequester SDS, Triton X-100 
was then added to a final concentration of 1 .8%. DNA digestion was performed 
with 400 U of DpnII (New England Biolabs) at 37°C overnight. After heat inacti- 
vation (65°C for 30 min), the reaction was diluted to a final volume of 7 ml with 
ligation buffer containing 1 00 U T4 DNA Ligase (Roche) and incubated at 1 6°C 
overnight. Samples were then treated with 500 ^ig Proteinase K (Ambion) and 
incubated overnight at 65°C to reverse formaldehyde crosslinking. DNA was 
then purified by phenol extraction and ethanol precipitation. For circularization, 
the ligation junctions were digested with Csp6l (Fermentas) at 37°C overnight. 
After enzyme inactivation and phenol extraction, the DNA was religated in a 7 ml 
volume (1 ,000 U T4 DNA Ligase, Roche). Three micrograms of 4C library DNA 
was amplified with Expand Long template PCR System (Roche). Thermal cycle 
conditions were DNA denaturing for 2 min at 94°C, followed by 30 cycles of 1 5 s 
at 94°C, 1 min at 58°C, 3 min at 68°C, and a final step of 7 min at 68°C. Baits 
were amplified with inverse PCR primers as follows: Il4ra with DpnII: _4C 
5'-TCAGGTAGTTCCATGGGATC-3', ll4ra_Csp6i 5'-ATCTCTGCACCAGA- 
CATCAG-3' and 1121 r with IL21r_Dpnll CCAGACCTACTTAGCAGATC, and 
IL21r_Csp6i: ACTTAGACACTGCTCAGCTG. 4C-amplified DNA was microse- 
quenced with the lllumina platform. 
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SUMMARY 

Activation-induced cytidine deaminase (AID) initiates 
both somatic hypermutation (SHM) for antibody af- 
finity maturation and DNA breakage for antibody 
class switch recombination (CSR) via transcription- 
dependent cytidine deamination of single-stranded 
DNA targets. Though largely specific for immuno- 
globulin genes, AID also acts on a limited set of off- 
targets, generating oncogenic translocations and 
mutations that contribute to B cell lymphoma. How 
AID is recruited to off-targets has been a long-stand- 
ing mystery. Based on deep GRO-seq studies of 
mouse and human B lineage cells activated for CSR 
or SHM, we report that most robust AID off-target 
translocations occur within highly focal regions of 
target genes in which sense and antisense transcrip- 
tion converge. Moreover, we found that such AID- 
targeting “convergent” transcription arises from 
antisense transcription that emanates from super- 
enhancers within sense transcribed gene bodies. 
Our findings provide an explanation for AID off-tar- 
geting to a small subset of mostly lineage-specific 
genes in activated B cells. 

INTRODUCTION 

The B cell antigen receptor (BCR) is comprised of immunoglob- 
ulin (Ig) heavy (IgH) and light (IgL) chains. In response to antigen 
activation, B lymphocytes in peripheral lymphoid organs un- 
dergo somatic hypermutation (SHM) and IgH class switch 
recombination (CSR) and ultimately secrete their BCR as an anti- 
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body. SHM diversifies antibody repertoires by introducing high- 
frequency mutations into IgH and IgL variable region exons (Di 
Noia and Neuberger, 2007). SHM occurs in germinal centers 
(GCs) of peripheral lymphoid tissues, where B cells are selected 
for mutations that generate BCRs with increased antigen affinity 
(Victora and Nussenzweig, 2012). IgH CSR involves generation 
and joining of IgH locus DSBs in switch (S) regions that precede 
various sets of IgH Ch exons (Chs) to replace the initially ex- 
pressed Ch with a downstream Ch, thereby producing anti- 
bodies with different effector functions (Matthews et al., 2014). 
Both SHM and CSR are initiated by activation-induced cytidine 
deaminase (AID) (Muramatsu et al., 2000), which deaminates 
cytosine to uridine on single-stranded DNA (ssDNA) (Di Noia 
and Neuberger, 2007). Mismatches created by these deami- 
nated cytidines are processed into mutations or DSBs during 
SHM and CSR, respectively, through a process that employs ac- 
tivities of normal base excision or mismatch repair pathways (Di 
Noia and Neuberger, 2007). 

Within target sequences, AID cytidine deamination focuses on 
3-4 bp “SHM” motifs that are greatly enriched in S regions and in 
portions of variable region exons that encode antigen-binding 
sites (Di Noia and Neuberger, 2007). Transcription is required 
for AID targeting during SHM and CSR (Alt et al., 2013; Storb, 
2014). In this regard, SHM of V(D)J exons in GC B cells begins 
~1 50 bp downstream of the transcription start site (TSS) and ta- 
pers off 1-2 kb downstream (Liu and Schatz, 2009). Likewise, 
each Ch has a promoter upstream of the S region that upon in- 
duction by external signals generates transcription through the 
S region and, thereby, targets AID (Matthews et al., 201 4). Mouse 
and human S regions also have a highly G-rich nontemplate 
strand that upon transcription forms stable R-loops that provide 
ssDNA to augment AID targeting (Matthews et al., 201 4; Alt et al., 
2013). RNA polymerase II (Pol II) has been implicated in directing 
AID to Ig gene SHM and CSR targets through a transcription 
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coupled mechanism (Storb, 2014) that involves AID association 
with the Spt5 transcription cofactor in the context of Pol II stalling 
(Pavri et al., 201 0). R loops or other aspects of repetitive S region 
structure may augment AID access by promoting Pol II stalling 
(Rajagopal et al., 2009; Wang et al., 2009). Once AID is recruited 
to Ig targets, replication protein A (RPA) and the RNA exosome 
RNA degradation complex contribute to generating requisite 
ssDNA substrates (Basu et al., 201 1 ; Matthews et al., 2014; Pe- 
fanis et al., 2014). 

Beyond Ig gene targets, AID initiates recurrent mutations or 
DSBs in a small subset of non-lg genes collectively termed AID 
“off-target” genes (Pasqualucci et al., 2001; Chiarle et al., 
2011; Klein et al., 2011; Liu et al., 2008). Off-target AID activity 
promotes translocations between Ig loci and cellular oncogenes, 
as well as SHMs of oncogenes associated with B cell lym- 
phomas (Alt et al., 2013; Kuppers and Dalla-Favera, 2001). Iden- 
tification of AID off-targets has been facilitated by genome-wide 
translocation cloning methods (Chiarle et al., 2011; Klein et al., 
2011) and other large-scale approaches (Liu et al., 2008; Ya- 
mane et al., 2011). In general, AID activity occurs at much lower 
levels on off-targets than on Ig genes (Liu and Schatz, 2009; Ya- 
mane et al., 2011; Chiarle et al., 2011; Klein et al., 2011), likely 
due to specialized AID-targeting features of the latter. AID off- 
target sequences are not enriched in AID hotspot motifs relative 
to the genome in general (Duke et al., 2013). Consistent with a 
role for transcription, AID off-target activity is most abundant 
on transcribed genes downstream of their TSSs (Pasqualucci 
et al., 2001; Liu et al., 2008; Chiarle et al., 2011; Klein et al., 
2011). However, transcription per se is not sufficient to target 
AID, as most transcribed genes are not AID off-targets (Alt 
et al., 2013; Liu and Schatz, 2009). Next-generation sequencing 
studies revealed unexpected transcriptional features, including 
divergent sense and antisense transcription at TSSs (Wu and 
Sharp, 2013; Adelman and Lis, 2012) and frequent promoter 
proximal Pol II pausing (Adelman and Lis, 2012). But, divergent 
transcription (DivT) from TSSs occurs in over half of all genes 
and generally does not map directly to sites of AID off-target ac- 
tivity (Chiarle et al., 2011; see below). Likewise, transcriptional 
pausing alone cannot explain AID off-targeting, because more 
than 30% of transcribed genes have paused Pol II (Adelman 
and Lis, 2012). Thus, mechanisms that lead to recurrent AID tar- 
geting may arise from previously unrecognized transcriptional or 
epigenetic determinants (Alt et al., 2013). 

Global run-on sequencing (GRC-seq) detects nascent tran- 
scripts generated by transcriptionally engaged RNA polymerases 
(Core et al., 2008). GRC-seq revealed that a large fraction of in- 
tergenic regions are transcribed, with a subset emanating from 
transcriptional enhancers (Wang et al., 2011). Enhancers are 
sequence-defined, c/s-regulatory elements that influence target 
gene expression irrespective of orientation (Levine et al., 2014). 
Both enhancers within genes (intragenic) and intergenic en- 
hancers may regulate target promoters locally and over long 
distances (Levine et al., 2014). Active enhancer sequences are 
commonly transcribed by RNA Pol II generating so-called 
“enhancer RNAs” (eRNAs), and transcription arising from en- 
hancers is often divergent, with both sense and antisense tran- 
scription emanating from enhancer elements (Natoli and Andrau, 
2012; Wang et al., 2011). Various regulatory functions have been 



ascribed to eRNAs and other noncoding RNAs (Lam et al., 201 4), 
however, much of noncoding RNA biology is not fully understood. 

Enhancers are comprised of discrete or clustered transcription 
factor binding sequences. A common feature of active en- 
hancers is chromatin that is characteristically modified by acet- 
ylation (e.g., histone 3 lysine 27; H3K27Ac) and methylation (e.g., 
histone 3 lysine 4 mono-methylation; H3K4me1) (Creyghton 
et al., 201 0). An unexpected asymmetry in the regional allocation 
of enhancer factors and enrichment for enhancer marks within 
and unique to each mammalian cell type studied revealed a sub- 
set of so-called super-enhancers (SEs) that feature clusters of 
hyperacetylated and actively transcribed enhancers that, on 
average, are 10-fold longer than other “typical” enhancers 
(Whyte et al., 2013; Loven et al., 2013). Like locus control 
regions, SEs regulate genes involved in specialized cellular func- 
tion (Parker et al., 2013) and are found within or adjacent to line- 
age-specifying transcription factor genes (Whyte et al., 2013; 
Hnisz et al., 2013). In cancer, SEs frequently enforce oncogene 
expression (Loven et al., 2013) and, thereby, contribute to tumor 
pathogenesis. For example, translocations that juxtapose c-myc 
to the IgH 3' regulatory region, a known SE (Delmore et al., 201 1 ; 
Chapuy et al., 2013), promote B cell lymphoma by activating 
c-myc over long distances (Gostissa et al., 2009). In this context, 
selectively blocking SE activity with bromodomain and extra-ter- 
minal domain (BET) inhibitors is a promising cancer therapeutic 
strategy (Delmore et al., 2011; Loven et al., 2013; Chapuy 
et al., 2013). 

Here, we report that the majority of detectable AID off-target 
activity in a variety of mouse and human lymphoid or nonlym- 
phoid cell types occurs within focal regions of overlapping 
sense/antisense transcription within intragenic SEs. 

RESULTS 

Deep GRO-Seq Transcription Profiles of Naive, GC, 
and CSR-Activated B Cells 

To elucidate transcriptional features that influence AID targeting 
genome-wide, we applied GRO-seq to splenic naive, GC, and 
CSR-activated B cells at much greater depth than done previ- 
ously. Naive splenic B cells were purified (Figure SI A available 
online) and then cultured in the presence of aCD40 plus inter- 
leukin-4 (IL4) for 60 hr to stimulate AID induction and CSR to 
IgGI and IgE (Figure SI A). Splenic GC B cells were purified 
from sheep red blood cell immunized mice (Figure SI A) and 
confirmed to be >90% pure (Figures SI B-S1 D). Three indepen- 
dent GRO-seq biological replicates were performed for each cell 
type and gave highly reproducible results (Figure S1E). Tran- 
scription profiles of over 20,000 genes revealed distinct (but 
overlapping) gene expression patterns for each cell type that 
were further classified by gene ontology terms (Figure S1G; Ta- 
ble SI). As expected (Core et al., 2008; Chiarle et al., 2011), 
GRO-seq revealed divergent sense and antisense transcription 
at TSSs of over 50% of the genes in each of the three cell types 
(Figures 1 and SI F). In-depth examination of sense transcription 
profiles of several “signature” genes illustrates the specificity of 
purified cell populations. For example, Aicda sense transcription 
reflects AID protein expression in the three cell types, with high 
levels in GC B cells and activated B cells; but none detectable 
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Figure 1. GRO-Seq Profiles of Naive, 
Germinal Center, and CSR-Activated B Cells 

GRO-seq profiles of four representative genes are 
shown for different B cell types. The y axis in- 
dicates GRO-seq counts normalized to number of 
reads per million. Gene sense and antisense 
transcription are displayed in blue and red, 
respectively. Gene exons are illustrated by 
squares along gene bodies at the top of each 
panel. Arrows indicate TSSs and direction of 
sense transcription. Genome coordinates (mm9/ 
NCBI37) are labeled at the bottom. All the profiles 
were generated from merged data of three inde- 
pendent experiments, which individually showed 
similar patterns. 

See also Figure S1 and Table S1. 



in naive B cells (Figure 1). In contrast, several GC B cell-specific 
genes, including SLIP-GC (Richter et al., 2009) and Bcl6 (Basso 
and Dalla-Favera, 2010), had high sense transcription through 
their gene bodies in GC B cells, but not in naive or CSR-activated 
B cells (Figure 1). Finally, Bcl2, which is expressed in CSR-acti- 
vated but not in GC B cells (Liu et al., 1 991), showed correspond- 
ing sense transcription patterns (Figure 1). 

While IgH Ch exons were appropriately transcribed in the three 
cell populations (Figure SI H), transcription within core S regions 
could not be mapped due to their abundant repetitive sequence 
(Pavri et al., 201 0). All analyzed mice had a clonal knock-in Vh(D) 
Jh exon (VhB1-8) (Sonoda et al., 1997), which showed active 
transcription at its upstream regions in all three cell types (Fig- 
ure SI H). However, detailed analyses of transcription through 
the body of the VhB1-8 allele was not possible (Figure S1H); 
because it uses a member of the VhJ558 family, which contains 
many highly related, unexpressed upstream copies (Brodeur and 
Riblet, 1984). 

Enhanced Identification of AID Off -Target Sites in 
aCD40 plus IL4-Stimulated B Cells 

We developed high-throughput genome-wide translocation 
sequencing (HTGTS) to map, at the nucleotide level, translocation 
junctions between bait l-Scel nuclease generated DSBs in c-myc 
and other endogenous DSBs (Chiarle et al., 2011). Identification 
of DSB hotspots from a fixed chromosomal site is facilitated by 
ability of recurrent DSBs to dominate genome-wide translocation 
landscapes due to cellular heterogeneity in 3D genome organiza- 
tion (Zhang et al., 2012). Beyond expected Ig locus targets, our 
prior HTGTS studies revealed 15 non-lg genes that are recurrent 
targets of AID-initiated DSBs and translocations (Chiarle et al., 
2011) (Table S2). To increase the depth of HTGTS AID off-target 
data and allow better comparison with deeper GRO-seq tran- 
scription profiles, we further employed a modified, more sensitive 
HTGTS approach (Frock et al., 2015), coupled with ataxia telan- 
giectasia mutated (ATM)-deficient CSR-activated B cells (Hu 
et al., 2014). This combined approach identified highly clustered 
AID-dependent off-target DSB sites within 36 additional genes 
(Figure S2A; Extended Experimental Procedures; Table S2). 
Overall, we now have identified 51 highly focal AID off-target 



DSB/translocation sites in aCD40 plus IL4-stimulated B cells (Ta- 
ble S2). Nearly 90% of the new off-target set was validated in WT 
B cells by HTGTS and/or by an independent method (Qian et al., 
201 4 in this issue of Cell) (Extended Experimental Procedures). As 
previously found for our more limited set of AID off-target sites 
(Chiarle et al., 2011), many of our new AID off-targets occurred 
within genes that have divergently transcribed TSSs; but the focal 
sites of HTGTS junctions within them were downstream of and 
distinct from divergently transcribed TSSs (Chiarle et al., 2011) 
(Figure 2). Thus, we were compelled to search for other factors 
that promote such focal AID off-targeting. As we found no enrich- 
ment for known AID targeting motifs in these regions (Extended 
Experimental Procedures), we focused our search on potentially 
novel transcriptional and/or epigenetic features and, as 
described below, identified both. 

AID Off-Targets Cluster at Sense/Antisense 
Transcription Sites Downstream of the TSS 

With our present, substantially deeper, GRO-seq data sets, we 
further analyzed potential relationships between sense/anti- 
sense transcription and AID off-target sites in aCD40 plus IL4- 
activated B cells. Initially, we visually inspected three linked 
AID off-target sites, including sites in the previously character- 
ized IL4ran6 IL21r genes (Chiarle et al., 2011) and a newly iden- 
tified site in Nsmcel . In each of these linked genes, HTGTS 
translocation junctions were tightly clustered in a region down- 
stream of the TSS (Figure 2A). Moreover, in each, translocation 
clusters fell within sites that exhibited enriched, overlapping 
sense and antisense transcription to which we heretofore apply 
the term “convergent transcription” (ConvT) (Figures 2A and 3A). 
We also found a robust AID off-target site within the AID gene 
(Aicda) itself (Figure 2B; Table S2). Aicda is associated with 
five enhancers that lie upstream, within, or downstream of the 
gene body (Kieffer-Kwon et al., 2013; Matthews et al., 2014) 
(Figure 2B). Four of these enhancers showed both sense and 
antisense transcription, likely at least in part in the context of 
generating eRNAs (Natoli and Andrau, 2012) (Figure 2B). 
Notably, the major focal cluster of AID off-target sites in and 
around Aicda fell within a ConvT region associated with 
enhancer 4 downstream of the TSS (Figure 2B). 
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Figure 2. AID Off-Target Translocations 
Cluster within Regions of ConvT and SEs 

(A) HTGTS, GRO-seq, ConvT, and H3K27Ac pro- 
files in the vicinity of Nsmcel , IL4ra, and IL21r 
genes. Top: HTGTS junctions are indicated by 
black bars. Middle (GRO-seq): GRO-seq-deter- 
mined sense and antisense transcription is dis- 
played in blue and red, respectively. ConvT regions 
are shown as green bars at the bottom with the 
darkest shades corresponding to highest levels of 
ConvT as calculated by the geometric means of 
sense and antisense transcription reads (see 
Extended Experimental Procedures). A scale bar is 
shown below the ConvT label. Bottom (H3K27Ac 
and SE): the H3K27Ac ChIP-seq profile is shown in 
orange and identified SEs depicted below with 
orange bars. Nsmcel TSS is manually curated 
based on GRO-seq profile. 

(B) Profile of AlCDA gene. Known AlCDA en- 
hancers are represented as E1-E5 with solid 
circles. To represent lower level transcription of 
certain enhancers, a smaller scale is used for E1- 
E3. Genome coordinates (mm9/NCBI37) are at the 
bottom of each panel. Other details are the same 
as for (A). 

See also Figure S2 and Table S2. 



Genome-wide Association of ConvT and AID Off -Targets 
in CSR-Activated B Cells 

Visual inspection of AID off-target sites in additional genes re- 
vealed similar coincidence of regions of robust sense/antisense 
(S/AS) ConvT downstream of the TSS with focal clusters of 
AID-dependent off-target translocations (see below, Figure S2), 
leading us to examine this potentially striking association 
genome-wide. While metagene profiles of GRO-seq data from 
aCD40 plus IL4-activated B cells confirmed expected DivT at 
many TSSs (Wu and Sharp, 2013), they did not reveal similarly 
abundant convergent transcription (Figure SI F). Thus, at least 
at robust levels, convergent transcription likely occurs in a 
much smaller fraction of genes (Figure SI F). For further analyses, 
we developed a computational pipeline to specifically identify 
S/AS ConvT regions genome-wide using deep GRO-seq data 
sets (Figure 3A; Extended Experimental Procedures). Strikingly, 
among the 51 AID off-target genes, 48 (94%) had their highly 
clustered AID off-target translocations within regions associated 
with S/AS convergent transcription (Figure 3B). We randomly 
sampled convergent transcription of regions, in the top three 
transcription-level deciles, that were similar in size to those of 
AID off-target regions and found a much lower association with 
convergent transcription than for AID off-target regions (Fig- 
ure S3A). This finding shows that AID off-targets are highly en- 
riched at ConvT sites. Finally, concurrency between S/AS 
convergent transcription and AID off-target translocations was 
much higher in aCD40 plus IL4-activated B cells (94%) than in 
naive (49%) or GC (63%) B cells, consistent the notion that not 
all AID off-targets would be shared among three cell types with 
overlapping, but clearly distinct, transcription profiles (Figures 
3B and S3B; also see below). 

To further examine the relationship between ConvT and AID 
targeting, we calculated the geometric mean of GRO-seq sense 



and antisense transcription reads in regions of interest to quantify 
degree of convergent transcription (Extended Experimental 
Procedures) and divided the values into deciles displayed by 
different shades of green bars below the GRO-seq profiles (Fig- 
ures 2 and S2; dark green is highest and light green lowest levels). 
For most AID off-targets, HTGTS junctions clustered in regions 
with the most abundant ConvT (Figures 2 and S2). Furthermore, 
ConvT associated with AID off-targets was substantially greater 
than that at other genomic loci (Figure S3C). In addition, within 
AID off-target ConvT regions, the highest density of transloca- 
tions occurred at sites with the most robust ConvT (Figure 3C). 
We further evaluated this relationship by determining how varia- 
tions in sequencing depth influenced identification of ConvT. 
Even with our current very deep sequencing depth (>306 million 
mappable reads), we did not reach saturation of the total length of 
ConvT regions (Figure S3D), consistent with (at least low-level) 
pervasive transcription of the genome (Jacquier, 2009). In 
contrast, we reached saturation of the concurrency of AID off-tar- 
gets with ConvT regions at ~40% of our current GRO-seq depth 
(120 million mappable reads; Figure S3D), confirming that most 
AID off-target DSB/translocation regions detectable by HTGTS 
in aCD40 plus IL4-stimulated B cells are associated with rela- 
tively strong convergent transcription (Figures 3C and S3D). 

Convergent Transcription at AID Off -Targets Arises 
from Intragenic SEs 

ConvT of overlapping genes was first described in bacterio- 
phage lambda (Ward and Murray, 1979) and has been associ- 
ated with transcriptional gene silencing (Gullerova and Proud- 
foot, 2012) and RNA Pol II collision (Hobson et al., 2012). 
Considering that intragenic antisense transcription associated 
with AID-off target sequences may arise from enhancer ele- 
ments, we explored whether intragenic SEs were enriched for 
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Figure 3. AID Off-Targets Correlate with 
ConvT in CSR-Activated B Cells 

(A) Pipeline for identification of ConvT regions. Raw 
GRO-seq reads were aligned to the genome and 
transcripts were identified de novo. A “ConvT” re- 
gion was defined as sense and antisense tran- 
scription overlaps that were longer than 100 bp. 
See Extended Experimental Procedures for details. 

(B) The percentage of the 51 AID off-target regions 
identified in CSR-activated B cells that were 
associated with ConvT regions in the three listed 
cell populations is the indicated by the green bars. 

(C) Numbers of translocation junctions per kb (y 
axis) plotted against ConvT levels (x axis) of all 
individual AID off-target regions except Pvt1 (see 
Extended Experimental Procedures). Pearson’s 
correlation coefficient and two-tailed p value are 
indicated. 

See also Figure S3. 



AID off-targets compared to typical enhancers. Enhancer re- 
gions were identified by triplicate chromatin immunoprecipita- 
tion sequencing (ChIP-seq) using an antibody to the active 
enhancer histone mark H3K27Ac in chromatin purified from 
aCD40 plus IL4-stimulated B cells (Figure S4A). SEs were called 
for regions of asymmetric, high enrichment for H3K27Ac, as pre- 
viously described (Whyte et al., 2013). We found the A/cc/a locus 
to be largely encompassed within a SE in CSR-activated B cells 
with robust H3K27Ac signals over El , E2, E3, and E4 (Figure 2B), 
the active enhancers in CSR-activated B cells (Kieffer-Kwon 
et al., 201 3; Matthews et al., 201 4). Notably, E4 also corresponds 
in position to a cluster of HTGTS junctions and robust ConvT 
(Figure 2B). Likewise, the Nsmcel , IL4ra, 1121 r, and many other 
AID off-target genes were each associated with SEs and again 
the peak of HTGTS junctions and regions of robust ConvT 
occurred within regions of robust H3K27Ac SE signals (Figures 
2A and S2). 

We performed an unbiased association analysis between the 
51 AID off-targets identified by HTGTS and the non-lg 448 SEs 
that we identified in aCD40 plus IL4-activated B cells. These 
studies revealed that 50 of the 51 AID off-target genes in these 
cells are associated with SEs and that the discrete translocation 
clusters were within SEs (Figure 4A). Notably, the single AID off- 
target region not within a SE (under the current cutoff for SE iden- 
tification; Extended Experimental Procedures) was in a typical 
enhancer (Table S2). In addition, 47 (92%) of the AID off-target 
translocation clusters were within regions of SEs that overlap 
with annotated gene bodies (Figure 4A). The other three HTGTS 
off-target translocation clusters occurred within transcribed re- 
gions of SEs that have not yet been assigned to a target gene 
(Table S3). As a comparison, random samplings of transcribed 
genomic regions corresponding in size to those of AID off-tar- 
gets yielded at most three (6%) that overlapped with SEs. Inde- 
pendent analysis of the relationship between HTGTS hotspots 
and H3K27AC ChIP-seq using an orthogonal computational 
method identified 41 AID off-targets within SE domains (Figures 
S4C and S4D), including additional off-targets that correlated 
with robust ConvT (Figure S2; Table S2; Extended Experimental 
Procedures). Finally, within a given AID off-target region, translo- 
cation junction frequency highly correlated with H3K27Ac abun- 



dance (Figure S4B). In this regard, SEs associated with AID 
off-target sequences were more enriched for H3K27Ac, com- 
pared to other SEs (Figure 4B). Thus, the relative activity of 
SEs, estimated by regional histone acetylation, correlates with 
the frequency of AID off-targets within them. 

The majority (30 of 51 ) of the AID off-target genes had a SE that 
overlapped with the region just downstream of the TSS that was 
enriched in AID off-targets, as represented by the CD83 gene 
(Figures 4C and S2). In addition, a number (12 of 51) of the AID 
targets were relatively small genes, such as Piml, that were 
located within large SEs and, correspondingly, off-target translo- 
cations tended to span the gene body (Figures 4D and S2). 
Several AID off-target genes (3 of 51) were large genes, such 
as Pvtl, the well-known translocation target downstream of c- 
myc, in which translocations clustered within SEs that occurred 
inside the gene body (Figure 4E). Finally, the remainder (6 of 51) 
fell into a heterogeneous set in which AID off-target transloca- 
tions clustered into convergently transcribed SE domains that, 
for various reasons were not yet assignable to a specific gene 
(e.g., Gpr183; Figure S2C). 

Intragenic SEs with Robust ConvT Represent the Most 
Common AID Off-Targets 

Nearly all AID off-target clusters identified by HTGTS in aCD40 
plus IL4-activated B cells are associated with SEs; yet, only a 
subset of SEs are AID off-targets. Motivated by the putative 
contribution of S/AS eRNA transcription to translocation fre- 
quency, we compared regions of AID off-target genes where 
SEs overlap with the gene body (intragenic SEs) to regions where 
SEs lie outside the gene body (intergenic SEs) and to regions of 
gene bodies that do not overlap with SEs (nonoverlapping gene 
region), for translocation density (translocations per 1 kb; Fig- 
ure 5A) and for ConvT levels (geometric means; Figure 5A). We 
observed that translocation junction density and ConvT levels 
in AID off-target regions are highly enriched among intragenic 
SEs compared to both intergenic SEs and nonoverlapping 
gene regions (Figure 5A; upper). Despite this enrichment, only 
~10% of all intragenic SEs in the CSR-activated B cells are 
AID off-targets (Figure 4A; Table S3) and other SE-gene overlap 
regions exist that are not enriched in AID off-target activity 
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Figure 4. AID Off-Target ConvT Arising from 
Intragenic SEs 

(A) Venn diagram showing the number of AiD off- 
target regions that overiapped with totai non-ig 
SEs (448) and with non-ig SEs overiapping with 
Gene Bodies (376). 

(B) H3K27AC signais of AiD off-target-associated 
SEs (orange) and the other SEs (cyan) are piotted. AiD 
off-target-associated SEs had a stronger H3K27Ac 
signai (Mann-Whitney U test, p vaiue = 0.004). 

For C, D, and E, representative AiD off-targets are 
shown based on the SE iocation indicated in the di- 
agram at the top of each panei. 

(C) Many AiD targets iocate downstream of TSSs 
where SEs and genes overiap. CD83 is shown as an 
exam pie. 

(D) For some reiativeiy smaii genes iocated within a 
iarger SE, neariy the whoie gene body is an AiD off- 
target, as shown \orPim1. 

(E) SEs inside of very iong genes, iike Pvt1 aiso pro- 
vide focai AiD off-targets. HTGTS, GRO-seq, and 
H3K27AC/SE data is iiiustrated for each panei as 
described in Figure 2A. The reiativeiy high HTGTS 
background in Pvt1 resuits from iong resections 
downstream of the HTGTS bait DSB in c-myc (Chiarie 
etai.,2011). 

See aiso Figure S4 and Tabie S3. 
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(Figure 5B; upper). Comparison of ConvT levels in each of the 
three regions outlined above (Figures 5A and 5B, lower panels) 
revealed that intragenic SEs featuring high levels of ConvT 
were more frequently AID off-target regions than intragenic 
SEs lacking high-level S/AS transcription (Figures 5A and 5B, 
lower panels). 

Finally, to further address why some SEs are AID targets and 
others are not, we grouped all intragenic SEs into deciles based 
on low to high convergent transcription (Figure 5C). We then 
calculated the percentage of the combined 228 unique AID off- 
targets revealed by HTGTS (this study) and by an independent 
RPA-ChIP study (Qian et al., 2014) in CSR-activated B cells in 
each decile. Strikingly, 60% of all SEs within the top two deciles 
(highest convergent transcription) were sites of clustered AID off- 
target DSBs and/or translocations. Comparative analysis of SEs 
in these top two deciles that were AID off-targets versus those 
that were not did not reveal any obvious sequence differences 
(e.g., GC content or WRCH and AGCT motifs density). However, 
ConvT regions associated with SEs in the top two deciles that 
were AID off-targets were significantly longer than those that 
were not (Figure 5D). These studies provide strong evidence 
that ConvT from intergeneic SEs generates a major class of focal 
AID off-target regions. 



AID Off-Targets in GC B Cells 
Associate with Convergent 
Transcription 

Prior studies of a selected set of AID off- 
targets divided them into three groups in 
GC B cells based on mutation frequency 
in Ung/Msh2 double-deficient B cells 
versus AID-deficient B cells, including 15 
group A genes that had high levels of mu- 
tation, 21 group B genes that had substantially lower levels, and 
47 group C genes that were infrequently mutated (Liu et al., 
2008). Our GRO-seq analyses of GC B cells revealed that 
~70% of the highly mutated group A gene off-target regions, 
including Pim1 , Ebf1 , CD83, and Ocab, overlapped with ConvT 
regions (Figures 6A and 6C) that were well above simulated 
background levels expected for the most highly transcribed 
genes (Figure S5A). In contrast, regions reported to have low 
level mutation frequency (groups B and C genes) showed low 
correlations with convergent transcription (33% and 32%, 
respectively; Figure 6A) that were not above simulated back- 
ground concurrency (Figure S5A). Finally, of the five group A 
genes that did not associate directly with convergent transcrip- 
tion, SHMs in four occurred quite proximal to ConvT regions (Fig- 
ure S5C). We identified SEs in GC B cells via H3K27Ac ChIP-seq 
analyses. We found that some SEs were shared between GC and 
CSR-activated B cells, while many others were found only in one 
or the other cell type (Figure S5B; Table S3), consistent with the 
overlapping but distinct GRO-seq profiles of these two cell types 
(Figure S3B; Table SI). Of the highly mutated group A gene re- 
gions, nearly half were associated with SEs (Figure 6B) and all 
were associated with H3K27Ac peaks (Figures 6C and S5C). 
For group B and C gene regions, concurrencies with SE were 
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Figure 5. Convergently Transcribed Intra- 
genic SEs Are Preferred AID Off-Targets 

(A) Upper and lower: each SE associated with an 
AID off-target region and its overlapping gene 
body were divided into intergenic SEs, intragenic 
SEs, and nonoverlapping gene regions as 
described in the text and outlined at the top of the 
panels. For all AID off-targets, the number of 
translocation junctions per kb in each of the three 
regions (upper panel) and convergent transcription 
levels of each region (lower panel) are plotted. 

(B) Upper and lower: each SE that was not asso- 
ciated with an AID off-target region and its over- 
lapping gene body were divided into regions as 
described for (A) and translocation junction 
numbers per kb (upper panel) and convergent 
transcription levels (lower panel) plotted for each 
region. A Mann-Whitney U test was performed to 
compare two classifications of SEs for convergent 
transcription ratios within each of the three re- 
gions; the only significant difference found was 
that the AID-off -target intragenic SEs has a 
significantly higher convergent transcription ratio 
than non-AID off-target intragenic SEs (p value = 
1.1 X 10“^). 

(C) All intragenic SEs were grouped into deciles 
based on the ConvT levels. The fraction of AID off- 
targets in each decile is indicated by gray bar. 

(D) Intragenic SEs in the top two deciles are divided 
into those associated with AID off -targets (60%) 
and those that are not (40%). Length of ConvT 
regions was plotted and found to be significantly 
longer in the AID off-target-associated intragenic 
SEs (Mann-Whitney U test, p value = 0.01). 



20% and 2%, respectively. Thus, under physiological conditions 
in the GC, AID often targets convergently transcribed intragenic 
SEs or, occasionally, typical enhancers. 



off-target events observed during SHM 
in the human Ramos Burkitt’s lymphoma 
cell line. Strikingly, the majority of 54 AID 
off-targets identified in this line again 
were associated with SEs (Qian et al., 
2014), and we found that most were clus- 
tered in regions of strong ConvT (Figures 
7B and S6B; Table S4). As discussed 
below, we have also extended our findings to human B cell lym- 
phoma translocations. 

DISCUSSION 



Convergently Transcribed Intragenic SEs Target AID in 
Non-B Lymphoid and Human Cells 

Ectopic manipulation of endogenous SEs and ConvT regions to 
assess affects on AID targeting would be problematic because 
these regions are the actual AID targets. As an alternative 
approach, we performed GRO-seq on mouse embryonic fibro- 
blasts (MEFs) in which ectopic AID expression revealed a set 
of 29 AID off-target sequences, most of which were novel 
(Qian et al., 2014) (Table S4). Remarkably, we found that the 
great majority of these clustered MEF translocations occurred 
in ConvT regions (Figures 7A and S6A) that also were mostly 
also associated with SEs (Qian et al., 2014) (Table S4). We also 
tested the generality of our ConvT findings with respect to AID 



Off-Target AID Activity in Convergently Transcribed 
Intragenic SEs 

We report that most AID off-target DSBs and translocations in 
CSR-activated B cells occur in and around ConvT regions within 
genes (Figure 3). Furthermore, most of these AID off-target sites 
in CSR-activated B cells occurred within portions of genes that 
overlapped with enhancers, the vast majority of which were 
SEs (Figure 4). Together, these findings implicate a role for SEs 
within genes in generating robust ConvT and, thereby, in 
creating susceptibility to AID off-target activity. Notably, we 
also found that the majority of the regions with highest levels of 
off-target AID activity in GC B cells or in human Ramos cells 
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Figure 6. ConvT and SEs Correlate with AID 
Off-Targets in GC B Cells 

Regions of genes containing SHMs in Ung/Msh2 
doubie deficient GC B ceiis were anaiyzed for 
convergent transcription as determined by GRO- 
seq and outiined in Figure 3. GC AiD off-target 
group A, B, and C genes inciude gene regions with 
high, intermediate, and iow frequencies of AiD- 
dependent mutations, respectiveiy (Liu et al., 
2008). 

(A) Concurrency of group A, B, and C gene ConvT 
regions in GC B ceiis. 

(B) Venn diagram showing the number of group A 
gene regions that overiapped with SEs and ConvT. 

(C) Exampies of group A gene regions are shown. 
Approximateiy 2-3 kb regions around the TSSs of 
the indicated genes are shown. The “SHM” dia- 
gram at the top of each subpanel indicates regions 
of these genes included in the prior SHM analyses 
(Liu et al., 2008) with a black bar. GRO-seq profile, 
ConvT, H3K27AC ChIP-seq profile, and SEs are 
shown as in Figure 2A. 

See also Figure S5 and Table S3. 



undergoing SHM are in focal areas of target genes that contain 
SEs and undergo robust ConvT (Figures 6 and 7). Even in non- 
lymphoid cells (MEFs) in which AID was ectopically expressed, 
we found that the great majority of 29 AID-dependent transloca- 
tion clusters occurred in regions that underwent robust ConvT 
(Figure 7), confirming our findings for a totally different set of 
genes in a different cell type. Together, these finding strongly 
support a mechanistic link between AID off-target sequences 
and S/AS convergent transcription. A role for SEs in AID off-tar- 
geting also has been revealed by a separate study (Qian et al., 
2014). 

Potential Mechanisms by which SEs and ConvT 
Contribute to AID Off-Target Activity 

RNA polymerase II (Pol II) transcriptional pausing or stalling con- 
tributes to directing AID to Ig gene SHM and CSR targets via a 
process thought to involve AID association with the Spt5 tran- 
scription cofactor (Pavri et al., 2010; Storb, 2014). Ig gene V(D) 
J exons and S regions likely evolved specific features to promote 
AID targeting (Alt et al., 2013). As AID off-target genes lack 
consistent sequence features of Ig gene AID targets (Duke 
et al., 2013), the question of how they attract AID has been 
long-standing. Our current findings implicate a mechanism that 
answers this question for the majority of AID off-targets (Fig- 
ure 7C). Thus, most robust AID off-target DSBs, SHMs, and 
translocations occur within intragenic SEs, where we find ConvT 
that includes sense gene transcription and antisense transcrip- 
tion emanating from the SEs. In such AID off-target regions, anti- 
sense eRNA transcription generally occurs at lower levels than 
sense transcription (Figures 2 and 4). Thus, most genic sense 
transcription likely proceeds unimpaired to generate full length 
mRNAs with only a small fraction encountering antisense tran- 
scription, consistent with ability of cells to generate products 
of these genes (Storb, 2014). Prior yeast studies showed that. 



within convergently transcribed sequences, Pol II elongation 
complexes proceeding in opposite directions cannot bypass 
each other, and consequential Pol II collisions lead to stalling 
or stopping (Hobson et al., 2012). We propose that such Pol II 
stalling due to convergent transcription leads to AID recruitment 
and further downstream events similar to those implicated in 
specialized Ig gene targets (Figure 7C) (Pavri et al., 2010; Basu 
et al., 2011). Beyond AID recruitment, convergent transcription 
could also generate ssDNA substrates for AID. Thus, following 
Pol II collisions, RNA exosome or other RNase activities could 
remove nascent transcripts (Basu et al., 2011; Pefanis et al., 
2014; Andersson et al., 2014) to provide local ssDNA targets 
(Figure 7C). 

Implications of AID Off-Target Activity for AID On-Target 
Ig Gene Activity 

AID activity generally occurs at much higher levels on special- 
ized Ig gene targets than on off-targets (Liu and Schatz, 2009; 
Yamane et al., 2011; Chiarle et al., 2011; Klein et al., 2011). 
Whether or not the ConvT mechanism we propose for off-tar- 
gets can be applied to on-targets remains to be determined. 
In CSR-activated B cells, we observed ConvT within the very 
5' S|i region (Figure S1H). However, the transcription profile 
of core S regions cannot be obtained due to poor mappability 
of repetitive S regions (Pavri et al., 2010). Clearly, S regions 
evolved specialized structural features that facilitate AID 
recruitment and access to the ssDNA substrates (Alt et al., 
2013). However, mechanisms by which AID specifically targets 
Ig variable region exons for SHM in GCs may be more relevant. 
In this regard, a long-standing paradox involves that fact that 
SHM of variable region exons occurs only in GC B cells and 
not in CSR-activated B cells, even though the variable region 
exons are transcribed in both (Liu and Schatz, 2009). Our 
preliminary analyses reveal potentially higher relative levels of 
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Figure 7. Modei of AID Targeting at Off- 
Targets 

(A) Venn diagram showing the number of AiD off- 
target regions that overiapped with SEs and ConvT 
in MEFs with ectopic AiD overexpression. 

(B) Venn diagram showing number of AiD off-target 
regions that overiapped with SEs and ConvT in 
Ramos Human Burkitt’s iymphoma ceii iine. 

(C) Modei of AiD “off-targeting.” Left: at AiD off- 
targets, SEs overiap with gene bodies and this 
combination generates regions of sense/antisense 
convergent transcription due to sense gene tran- 
scription encountering the enhancer antisense 
transcription. Right: staiied RNA poiymerase with 
the heip of Spt5 recruits AiD and generates regions 
of ssDNA. RNA Exosome or other RNases degrade 
the aborted sense and antisense transcripts and 
works together with RPA to heip AiD access to the 
ssDNA substrates. Some aspects adapted from 
Basu et ai. (201 1). See Discussion for other detaiis. 
See aiso Figure S6 and Tabie S4. 



antisense to sense transcription on the downstream edge of the 
Kl V(D)J (VB1-8) exon in GC versus naive or CSR-activated B 
cells (Figure S1H). However, as we cannot map transcription 
within the main body of the Kl VB1 -8 due to many highly related 
unexpressed, upstream VhJ558 sequences, final testing of this 
potential mechanism for specific AID targeting of V(D)J exons 
will require additional mouse models that eliminate sequence 
redundancies. 

Role of SE Transcription in Genome Instability and 
Cancer 

SEs are important for establishment of cell lineage and expres- 
sion of cell lineage-specific genes (Whyte et al., 2013; Hnisz 
et al., 2013). Correspondingly, SEs are associated frequently 
with genes highly expressed in activated B cells (Table S3). 
Many of the 51 genes that we have shown to have SEs that 
are AID off-targets are B cell-specific genes and a notably 
high proportion (25%) are known oncogenes (Figure S2B). In 
this regard, many human B cell lymphomas contain transloca- 
tions or mutations of oncogenes that are initiated by off-target 
AID activity (Alt et al., 2013; Kuppers and Dalla Favera, 2001. 
Reminiscent of the AID off-targeting pattern in mouse CSR- 
activated and GC B cells, human B cell oncogene translocation 
sites often occur downstream of TSSs (Migliazza et al., 1995; 
Pasqualucci et al., 2001; Shen et al., 1998). Indeed, we have 
analyzed SEs in human tonsil B cells (enriched in GC B cells) 
and found that many oncogene translocations in human B cell 
lymphoma, including those in c-myc, Pax5, Bcl6, Bcl2, Pim1 , 
Ocab, Lcp, and BclYa, occur in regions downstream of TSSs 
where SEs overlap with gene bodies (Figure S6C). Thus, 
beyond contributing to deregulated oncogene expression (Cha- 
puy et al., 2013), our findings suggest that SEs may target on- 
cogenes for translocations in B cell lymphoma. Finally, AID also 



has been implicated in genomic insta- 
bility and translocations in cells beyond 
those of the immune system (Lin et al., 
2009; Marusawa et al., 2011). Our MEF 
studies suggest ConvT from SEs could play a role in such 
settings. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
B Cell Purification 

Splenic naive B cells were purified from VhB1-8 heavy chain knock-in mice as 
described (Cato et al., 201 1). Naive B cells were activated with aCD40 plus IL4 
for 60 hr to generate CSR-activated B cells. VhBI -8 knock-in mice were immu- 
nized with 5x10® sheep red blood cells (SRBCs) for 9 days. Splenic GC B cells 
were purified as described (Cato et al., 2011) (see Extended Experimental Pro- 
cedures for details.) All animal experiments were performed under protocols 
approved by the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee of Boston Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. 

GRO-Seq and ChIP-Seq 

GRO-seq (Coreetal., 2008) and H3K27Ac ChIP-seq (Chapuy etal., 2013) were 
performed as described. Three biological replicates of each mouse B cell type 
were performed. Two biological replicates of mouse MEF experiments and 
one biological replicate of Ramos experiments were performed. 

AID Off -Targets 

HTGTS was performed with aCD40 plus IL4 or RP1 05-activated ATM-deficient 
CSR-activated B cells as described (Hu et al., 2014) and also with a new 
HTGTS method (Frock et al., 2015). AID off-target coordinates were retrieved 
via a new HTGTS pipeline (Frock et al., 201 5) (see Extended Experimental Pro- 
cedures for details). 

Data Analysis 

GRO-seq and ChIP-seq data sets were aligned using Bowtie software 
(Langmead and Salzberg, 2012) to mouse genome build mm9/NCBI37 or 
human genome build hg19/NCBI37. Uniquely mapped, nonredundant 
sequence reads were retained. We used Homer software (Heinz et al., 
2010) to de novo identify transcripts from both strands of the genome in 
the context of the GRO-seq data and considered broad sense/antisense 
overlap regions (>100 bp) as ConvT regions. We used the MACS1.4 soft- 
ware (Zhang et al., 2008) to identify regions of ChIP-seq enrichment over 
background with a p value threshold of 10“®. We used ROSE software to 
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identify SEs (Whyte et ai., 2013) (see Extended Experimentai Procedures 
for detaiis). 

ACCESSION NUMBERS 

The Gene Expression Omnibus databank accession number for aii deep 
sequencing data reported in this paper is GSE62296. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Suppiementai Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures, six 
figures, and four tables and can be found with this article online at http://dx. 
doi.org/10.1016/j.cell.2014.11.014. 
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SUMMARY 

Activated caspases are a hallmark of apoptosis 
induced by the intrinsic pathway, but they are 
dispensable for cell death and the apoptotic clear- 
ance of cells in vivo. This has led to the suggestion 
that caspases are activated not just to kill but to 
prevent dying cells from triggering a host immune 
response. Here, we show that the caspase cascade 
suppresses type I interferon (IFN) production by cells 
undergoing Bak/Bax-mediated apoptosis. Bak and 
Bax trigger the release of mitochondrial DNA. This 
is recognized by the cGAS/STING-dependent DNA 
sensing pathway, which initiates IFN production. 
Activated caspases attenuate this response. Phar- 
macological caspase inhibition or genetic deletion 
of caspase-9, Apaf-1 , or caspase-3/7 causes dying 
cells to secrete IFN-p. In vivo, this precipitates an 
elevation in IFN-3 levels and consequent hematopoi- 
etic stem cell dysfunction, which is corrected by loss 
of Bak and Bax. Thus, the apoptotic caspase 
cascade functions to render mitochondrial apoptosis 
immunologically silent. 

INTRODUCTION 

Caspases are a family of 12 cysteinyl aspartate-specific prote- 
ases traditionally classified as inflammatory or apoptotic (Mcll- 
wain et al., 2013). Inflammatory caspases (caspase-1, -4, -5, 
and -12 in humans) mediate innate immune responses by 
cleaving precursors of proinflammatory cytokines such as IL- 



1p and IL-18, thereby facilitating their secretion. The apoptotic 
caspases (caspase-3, -6, -7, -8, and -9) play a role in the regula- 
tion of programmed cell death. 

Apoptosis comprises two convergent pathways: the intrinsic 
and extrinsic (Youle and Strasser, 2008). The intrinsic pathway 
is controlled by the BCL-2 family of proteins, which is divided 
into three groups. The first contains prodeath BAK and BAX, 
the essential effectors of the pathway. Second are the pro- 
survival proteins (BCL-2, BCL-Xl, BCL-W, MCL-1, and Al), 
whose function is to prevent activation of BAK and BAX by 
physically restraining them and by sequestering a third group 
of BCL-2 family members, the prodeath “BH3-only” proteins 
(e.g., BIM and BID). In a healthy cell, prosurvival proteins 
keep BAK and BAX in check. Apoptotic signals trigger the 
BH3-only proteins to activate BAK/BAX. The latter induce 
mitochondrial outer-membrane permeabilization (MOMP), 
facilitating the efflux of factors, including cytochrome c, into 
the cytoplasm. Cytochrome c forms the apoptosome complex 
with APAF-1 and the inactive zymogen of the initiator caspase, 
caspase-9. This results in the activation of caspase-9, which 
then triggers the rest of the caspase cascade, culminating 
in activation of the effector caspases, caspase-3 and cas- 
pase-7. 

The purpose of the caspase cascade remains an enigma. It 
mediates many of the hallmarks of apoptosis in vitro, such as 
DNA fragmentation and phosphatidylserine (PS) exposure, but 
is largely dispensable for the apoptotic death and clearance 
of cells in vivo. The hematopoietic system is a good example: 
Ba\c'~ Bax~'~ mice exhibit a massive accumulation of mature 
blood cells, whereas mice with an Apaf-1 Casp9~^~, or 
Casp3~^~ Casp7~^~ hematopoietic system show no significant 
perturbations in blood cell number (Lakhani et al., 2006; Linds- 
ten et al., 2000; Marsden et al., 2002). This dichotomy can be 
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explained by the fact that the “point of no return” in apoptosis 
is BAK/BAX- mediated mitochondrial damage. Cells lacking 
BAK and BAX are resistant to a wide range of apoptotic stimuli; 
they do not exhibit cytochrome c release or caspase activation 
and are able to maintain clonogenicity (i.e., they can survive 
and generate viable progeny) (Lindsten et al., 2000; Wei et al., 
2001). In contrast, Apaf-1- or caspase-deficient cells exhibit 
only short-term resistance to apoptotic stimuli and do not retain 
clonogenic potential (Ekert et al., 2004; Marsden et al., 2002; 
van Delft et al., 2010). Thus, although clearly capable of accel- 
erating apoptosis, these and many other studies indicate that 
the apoptotic caspase cascade is not required for death to 
occur. 

This raises important questions as to why caspase-deficient 
mice exhibit phenotypic abnormalities. For example, loss of 
Apaf-1 , caspase-9, or caspase-3 results in lethality associated 
with large ectopic cell masses in the forebrain (Kuida et al., 
1996, 1998; Yoshida et al., 1998), and the hematopoietic stem 
cell (HSC) compartment is expanded in the absence of cas- 
pase-3 (Janzen et al., 2008). Although this suggests an accu- 
mulation of cells otherwise destined to die, in both cases, the 
evidence points to a more complex mechanism. In the brain, 
controversy exists as to the extent of cell death in mice lacking 
the caspase cascade, and recent studies indicate that changes 
in morphogen gradients may underpin aberrant forebrain devel- 
opment (Honarpour et al., 2001 ; Nonomura et al., 2013; Oppen- 
heim et al., 2001). 

HSCs present a similar conundrum. HSC survival is governed 
by BCL-2 family proteins. Deletion of prosurvival Mcl-1 leads to 
their death, whereas overexpression of Bcl-2 increases their 
number (Domen et al., 2000; Opferman et al., 2005). This has 
led to a model whereby a proportion of HSCs undergo apoptosis 
during the normal course of hematopoiesis; hence, a reduction in 
apoptosis is proposed to lead to accumulation of HSCs in vivo 
(Orelio and Dzierzak, 2007). The expansion of HSCs observed 
in caspase-3-deficient mice would accord with this notion. 
Intriguingly, however, the evidence suggests that, rather than 
accumulating through failure to die, Casp3~^~ HSCs proliferate 
due to abnormalities in cytokine signaling (Janzen et al., 2008), 
suggesting potential non-cell death roles for the apoptotic cas- 
pase cascade. In fact, apoptotic caspases are increasingly impli- 
cated in other cellular processes such as differentiation (Yi and 
Yuan, 2009). In some cases, these roles are a byproduct of, or 
are associated with, apoptosis; in others, they appear to be 
“nonapoptotic” in nature. 

Here, we show that the caspase cascade functions during 
apoptosis to prevent dying cells from producing type I inter- 
feron (IFN). Bak- and Bax-mediated mitochondrial damage 
triggers the release of mitochondrial DMA (mtDNA), which is 
recognized by the cGAS/STING-mediated cytosolic DMA 
sensing pathway. In the absence of the apoptotic caspases, 
this leads to the induction of IFN-p transcription and IFN-p 
secretion by the dying cell. Loss of the caspase cascade 
leads to elevated IFN-p levels in vivo. This feeds back to, 
and has a profound impact on, the HSC compartment, which 
is highly sensitive to the effects of type I IFN. Thus the 
apoptotic caspase cascade regulates the immunological 
impact an apoptotic cell has on the host by preventing dam- 



age-associated molecular pattern (DAMP) signaling induced 
by mtDNA. 

RESULTS 

HSC Expansion and Dysfunction in the Absence of 
Caspase-9 

To define the requirement for the intrinsic apoptosis pathway 
(Figure 1A) in HSC homeostasis, we generated mice lacking 
Bak and Bax or caspase-9. Because these animals die postna- 
tally, we first profiled the HSC-containing lineage" Scal^ Kit^ 
(LSK) population in fetal livers at embryonic (E) day 1 3.5. Relative 
to wild-type (WT) counterparts, the proportion of LSKs in Ba\c'~ 
Bax~'~ fetal livers was unchanged (Figures IB and 1C). In 
contrast, LSKs were increased ~5-fold in Casp9~^~ fetal livers. 
To establish whether this was hematopoietic cell intrinsic, we 
transplanted fetal liver cells (FLCs) into lethally irradiated WT 
recipients. 12-16 weeks posttransplantation, a small but statis- 
tically significant increase in LSKs was observed in mice that 
received Bak~^~ Bax~^~ FLCs (Figures ID and IE). Recapitu- 
lating the situation in the fetal liver, the bone marrow of mice re- 
constituted with Casp9~^~ cells contained 5-fold more LSKs 
than those transplanted with WT cells. Collectively, these data 
suggested that HSC numbers are expanded in the absence of 
caspase-9. This was a counterintuitive result, given that Bak 
and Bax are the critical mediators of the intrinsic apoptosis 
pathway, whereas the downstream caspase cascade is thought 
to be dispensable for cell death. 

To examine HSC function, WT, Bak~'~ Bax~'~ , or Casp9~'~ 
fetal liver test cells were mixed 50:50 with WT competitor cells 
and transplanted into lethally irradiated WT recipients (Figure 1 F). 
1 6 weeks posttransplant, the contribution oiBak~^~ Bax~^~ cells 
to peripheral blood B and T lymphocytes, myeloid cells, and 
bone marrow LSKs significantly outweighed that of WT compet- 
itor cells (Figures 1G and SI A available online). In contrast, 
Casp9~^~ peripheral blood B and T lymphocytes, myeloid cells, 
and bone marrow LSKs were present in equal numbers to WT 
competitors, suggesting that, despite the aberrant LSK profile, 
the Casp9~^~ fetal liver contains either (1) normal numbers of 
HSCs or (2) more HSCs than WT, but they are functionally 
impaired. We therefore tested the self-renewal capacity of 
HSCs by harvesting bone marrow from primary recipients and 
transplanting it into secondary recipients (Figures 1H, II, and 
SIB). In contrast to WT and Bak~'~ Bax~'~ cells, Casp9~'~ 
bone marrow exhibited a profoundly reduced contribution to pe- 
ripheral blood B and T lymphocytes, myeloid cells, and bone 
marrow LSKs at 1 6 weeks post-secondary transplantation (Fig- 
ure 1 1), indicating that HSC function is severely compromised in 
the absence of caspase-9. 

HSC Dysfunction in Caspase-9-Deficient Mice Is Cell 
Extrinsic 

To establish whether LSK expansion in Casp9~^~ mice was 
intrinsic to the LSK population itself, we generated mixed bone 
marrow chimeras by transplanting WT or Casp9~^~ El 3.5 FLCs 
with WT filler FLCs into lethally irradiated recipients. Consistent 
with our previous observations, 12-16 weeks later, we observed 
an expansion of Casp9~^~ LSKs in the WT:Casp9“^“ chimeras. 
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Figure 1. Deficiency of Caspase-9, but Not Bak and Bax, Impairs Hematopoietic Stem Cell Function 

(A) The intrinsic apoptosis pathway. 

(B) Representative piots of LSK ceii frequency in E13.5 fetai iivers (gates dispiay percentage of Lin“). 

(C) FACS anaiysis of LSKs in WT (n = 9), Ba\c'~ (n = 5), Ba\c'~ Bax~'~ (n = 7), and Casp9~'~ (n = 10) El 3.5 fetai iivers. 

(D) Bone marrow ceiiularity in recipients of WT (n = 15), Bak~^~ Bax~^~ (n = 8), and Casp9~^~ (n = 9) FLCs 12-16 weeks posttranspiant. 

(E) Donor-derived LSK ceiis in WT (n = 15), Bak~'~ Bax~'~ (n = 8), and Casp9~'~ (n = 9) bone marrow chimeras 12-16 weeks posttranspiant. 

(F) Fetai iiver competitive transpiantation assay. 

(G) Proportion of CD45.2'^ peripherai blood B lymphocytes, T lymphocytes, myeloid cells, and bone marrow LSK cells 1 6 weeks after competitive transplantation 
(n = 3-4 El 3.5 test-CD45.2'^ fetal livers per genotype and three recipients per donor mix). See also Figure SI . 

(H) Secondary transplantation assay. 

(I) Donor-CD45.2^ contribution to peripheral blood B lymphocyte, T lymphocyte and myeloid cells, and bone marrow LSK cells of 1° and 2° recipients 16 weeks 
posttranspiant (n = 3-5 donor fetal livers per genotype and 2-3 recipients per donor bone marrow) See also Figure SI . 

Means were compared to WT using a one-way ANOVA with Bonferroni correction. Data represent the mean ± SEM. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , and ***p < 0.005. 



Strikingly, WT LSK numbers were also significantly increased 
relative to those in WT:WT chimeras (Figure 2A). Their Seal 
expression profile resembled that of Casp9~^~ Lin“ Kif^ cells 
(Figure 2B). Thus, WT LSKs expand in the presence of cas- 
pase-9-deficient hematopoietic cells, suggesting that HSC 
expansion in Casp9~^~ mice is driven by cell-extrinsic factors. 

Caspase-9-Deficient HSPCs Exhibit a Type I Interferon 
Response Signature 

We therefore analyzed the gene expression profile of Lineage" 
Kif^ CD45.2‘^ hematopoietic stem and progenitor cells (HSPCs) 
harvested primary bone marrow chimeras. 495 genes (corre- 
sponding to 602 probes) were significantly upregulated in 
Casp9~^~ HSPCs (Figure 2C and Table S1 available online), 
with 275 genes (corresponding to 346 probes) differentially 
expressed (DE) in Bak~^~ Bax~^~ HSPCs. In Casp9~^~ HSPCs, 
gene set enrichment analysis using Camera identified enrich- 
ment for multiple type I IFN response signatures that were not 
apparent in Bak~'~ Bax~'~ HSPCs (Figures 2D and 2E). The 
top ten upregulated genes in Casp9~'~ HSPCs by fold change 



were all type I IFN targets (Table S1). Quantitative PCR (qPCR) 
analysis of canonical type I IFN-stimulated genes (ISGs) con- 
firmed their upregulation relative to WT in Casp9~^~ FLCs and 
bone marrow cells (Figures 2F and 2G). We therefore examined 
levels of the type I IFNs, IFNa and IFN-p, in the serum of primary 
transplant recipients. Whereas IFNa was undetectable in all 
genotypic classes, we observed significantly elevated IFN-p in 
mice reconstituted with Casp9~^~, but not Bak~'~ Bax~'~ , cells 
(Figure 2H). 

HSC Expansion in Caspase-9-Deficient Mice Is Caused 
by Type I Interferons 

Type I IFNs have been shown to induce HSC proliferation, lead- 
ing to functional exhaustion in vivo (Essers et al., 2009; Sato 
et al., 2009). We therefore generated mice doubly deficient 
for caspase-9 and the type I IFN receptor (Ifnarl). Although 
loss of Ifnarl did not rescue postnatal lethality of Casp9~'~ 
mice (data not shown), deletion of Ifnarl prevented LSK expan- 
sion in Casp9~'~ fetal livers (Figures 3A and 3B). Next, bone 
marrow chimeras were generated by reconstituting recipients 
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Figure 2. Loss of Caspase-9 Results in Elevated Type I Interferon In Vivo 

(A) FACS analysis of mixed bone marrow chimeras 1 2-1 6 weeks posttransplant of WT (CD45.2^) or Casp9~'~ (CD45.2'^) with WT “bystander” (CD45.1 '^CD45.2^) 
E13.5 FLCs into lethally irradiated CD45.1'^ recipients. Number of donor-derived bone marrow LSK cells from both fractions is displayed (n = 8 mixed bone 
marrow chimeras per genotype from 3-4 fetal livers per genotype). Means of WT (CD45.1^CD45.2^) “bystander” cells were compared using a two-tailed t test. 

(B) Seal expression on Lin“Kit^ bone marrow cells from mixed bone marrow chimeras. 

(C) Scatterplot of differentially expressed probes in microarray analysis of WT, Casp9~'~, and Bak~'~ Bax~^~ Lin“Kif^CD45.2^ bone marrow cells. See also 
Table S1. 

(D) Top ten gene sets (ranked by p value) from Gene Set Enrichment Analysis (GSEA) of Casp9~'~ in (C) (gray indicates type I IFN signatures). 

(E) Top ten gene sets (ranked by p value) from GSEA of Bak~'~ Bax~'~ in (C). 

(F and G) Real-time qPCR analysis of type I ISGs in fetal liver (F) and bone marrow cells (G) (n = 3-4 E1 3.5 fetal livers and 3-4 bone marrow chimeras per genotype). 
(H) IFN-p protein in serum of WT (n = 6), Casp9~^~ (n = 6), and Bak~'~ Bax~'~ (n = 8) bone marrow chimeras. 

Unless indicated, means were compared to WT using a one-way ANOVA with Bonferroni correction. Data represent the mean ± SEM. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , and 
***p < 0.005. 



with lfnar1~'~ CaspQ-"^^, Ifnarl^^-" Casp9~^~, oxlfnar1~'~ Casp9~^ 
FLCs. 16 weeks posttransplantation, recipients of Ifnarl^'^ 
Casp9~^~ cells exhibited a 5-fold increase in LSKs relative to 
mice that received lfnar1~'~ Casp9^'^ cells (Figures 3C and 
3D). In contrast, LSK numbers in lfnar1~'~ Casp9~^~ chimeras 
were normal. Furthermore, deletion of Ifnarl restored the ability 
of Casp9~^~ HSCs to engraft the host and contribute to all major 
lineages upon secondary transplantation (Figures 3E and 3F). 
Collectively, our data indicate that loss of caspase-9 in vivo leads 
to production of IFN-p, which feeds back to the HSC compart- 
ment, resulting in loss of self-renewal capacity. 



Apoptotic Mouse and Human Cells Produce Type I IFN 
When Caspases Are Inhibited 

Activation of the apoptotic caspase cascade is impaired in the 
absence of caspase-9 (Li et al., 1997). We hypothesized that he- 
matopoietic cells undergoing caspase-inhibited apoptosis might 
be the source of IFN-p. To test this, we treated WT murine sple- 
nocytes with the proapoptotic BH3 mimetic drug ABT-737, 
which targets the prosurvival proteins BcI-Xl and Bcl-2 (Olters- 
dorf et al., 2005). ABT-737 induced caspase activation and cell 
death in splenocytes (Figures 4A and 4B). No IFN-p was de- 
tected in culture media of cells treated with ABT-737 alone. In 
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Figure 3. Type I Interferon Mediates the Hematopoietic Stem Cell Dysfunction Associated with Caspase-9 Loss 

(A) Representative plots of LSK cell frequency in E13.5 fetal livers (gates display percentage of Lin“). 

(B) FACS analysis of LSKs in Ifnarl Casp9^^^ (n = 6), Ifnarl^^^ Casp9~'~ (n = 4), and Ifnarl Casp9~'~ (n = 6) E13.5 fetal liver. 

(C) Bone marrow cellularity from !fnar1~'~ Casp9^^^ (n = 8), Ifnarl^^^ Casp9~^~ (n = 4), and !fnar1~'~ Casp9~^~ (n = 5) bone marrow chimeras, 16 weeks 
posttransplant. 

(D) Number of donor-derived LSK cells from Ifnarl Casp9^'^ (n = 7), IfnarV'^ Casp9~'~ (n = 4), and Ifnarl Casp9~'~ (n = 5) bone marrow chimeras, 1 6 weeks 
posttransplant. 

(E) Donor-CD45.2'^ contribution to the peripheral blood B lymphocyte, T lymphocyte, myeloid cells, and bone marrow LSK cells of 1 ° and 2° recipients at 1 6 weeks 
posttransplant. !fnar1~'~ Casp9^^^ (n = 4), !fnar1^'^ Casp9~'~ (n = 3), and Ifnarl ~'~Casp9~'~ (n = 4) donor fetal livers per genotype and three recipients per donor 
bone marrow. 

(F) Plots of representative analysis of donor contribution to 2° recipient lymphoid lineages in (E). 

Means were compared to WT using a one-way ANOVA with Bonferroni correction. Data represent the mean ± SEM. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , and ***p < 0.005. 



contrast, when apoptosis was triggered in the presence of the 
pan-caspase inhibitor Q-VD-Oph, IFN-p was produced (Fig- 
ure 4C). To test whether this mechanism is conserved between 
mice and humans, peripheral blood mononuclear cells (PBMCs) 
were isolated from the blood of five healthy adult donors and 
treated with ABT-737. Caspase-3/7 activation and loss of cell 
viability was observed over 24 hr (Figures 4D and 4E). Upon co- 
incubation with ABT-737 and Q-VD-Oph, IFN-p secretion was 
observed in all five human PBMC samples (Figure 4F). These 
data demonstrated that, in both human and murine hematopoi- 
etic cells, caspase-inhibited apoptosis results in the production 
of IFN-p. 

Apoptotic MEFs Produce Type I IFN When Caspases Are 
Inhibited 

To better examine the role of the intrinsic apoptosis pathway, we 
utilized immortalized mouse embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs). WT 
MEFs are dependent on the prosurvival proteins Mcl-1 and 
BcI-Xl for survival (Figure 5A). MEFs lacking Mcl-1 undergo 
Bak- and Bax-mediated apoptosis in response to ABT-737 
(van Delft et al., 2006). We therefore treated multiple Mcl1~^~ 
MEF lines with increasing concentrations of ABT-737 and coin- 
cubated them with either Q-VD-Oph or another pancaspase 
inhibitor, z-VAD.fmk. ABT-737 treatment of Mcl1~^~ MEFs 
induced caspase-3/7 activity and cell death (Figures 5B and 
5C). Coincubation with either z-VAD.fmk or Q-VD-Oph blocked 
caspase activation and prevented loss of viability. Although 
undetectable in supernatant from Mcl1~^~ MEFs treated with 



ABT-737 or caspase inhibitor alone, IFN-p was induced when 
ABT-737 (or other apoptotic stimuli) (Figure S2) was combined 
with z-VAD.fmk or Q-VD-Oph (Figure 5D). Upregulation of 
Ifnb1 , the gene encoding IFN-p, was evident 4 hr posttreatment 
(Figure 5E). These data demonstrate that nonhematopoietic cells 
also produce IFN-p when undergoing caspase-inhibited 
apoptosis and implicate Bak and Bax as the initiators of the 
signal that triggers IFN-p production. 

The Apoptotic Caspase Cascade Suppresses Bak/Bax- 
Mediated Type I IFN Production 

To confirm whether Bak and Bax activation induces IFN-p 
production, we triggered mitochondrial apoptosis in WT, 
Casp9~^~, and Ba\c'~ Bax~'~ Casp9~^~ MEF lines by combining 
ABT-737 treatment with expression of Bims2A, which targets 
Mcl-1 (Lee et al., 2008). Expression of Bims4E, an inert form 
of Bim, served as a negative control. Casp3~^~ Casp7~^~ MEF 
lines were included to determine whether deletion of the 
effector caspases causes IFN production. In WT cells express- 
ing Bims2A, ABT-737 treatment induced a 3-fold increase in 
caspase activity and an ~75% loss of viability (Figures 5F-5H). 
In contrast, both Casp9~^~ and Bak~^~ Bax~^~ Casp9~^~ cells 
were resistant to Bims2A + ABT-737. Analysis of the supernatant 
demonstrated abundant IFN-p secretion by Casp9~^~ and 
Casp3~'~ Casp7~^~ cells treated with Bims2A + ABT-737, but 
not WT or Ba\c'~ Bax~'~ Casp9~^~ counterparts (Figures 51 
and S3). These data demonstrated that, in vitro, induction of 
Bak- and Bax-mediated apoptosis stimulates type I IFN 
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Figure 4. Apoptotic Hematopoietic Cells Produce Type I Interferon When Caspases Are Inhibited 

(A) Viability of murine splenocytes treated with ABT-737 ± 20-30 laM Q-VD-OPh (QVD) for 24 hr. 

(B and C) (B) Caspase activity and (C) IFN-p in culture supernatant after 24 hr of treatment (n = 4 mice). Means were compared using a two-tailed t test. Data 
represent the mean ± SEM. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01, and ***p < 0.005. 

(D) Percentage of viable human PBMCs as quantitated by ATP levels (CellTiterGlo) after 24 hr of treatment with ABT-737 and coincubation with 20-30 |o.M Q-VD- 
OPh (QVD). 

(E) Bar graphs of caspase activity after 6 brand (F) IFN-p in culture supernatant after 24 hr (n = 5 healthy donor blood samples). Representative of two independent 
experiments. 



production when either the apoptotic initiator (caspase-9) or 
effector (caspase-3/7) caspases are inactivated. 

We reasoned that eliminating Bak and Bax would remove the 
stimulus for IFN-p production in caspase-deficient mice. To test 
this, we generated Casp9~^~, Apaf1~^~, Casp3~^~, Casp3~^~ 
Casp7~^~, and Bak~^~ Bax~^~ Casp9~^~ bone marrow chimeras. 
16 weeks posttransplantation, LSKs were increased in recipients 
of Apaf1~^~, Casp9~^~ or Casp3~^~ Casp7~^~ cells, demon- 
strating that inhibition of the apoptotic caspase cascade at either 
the apoptosome or effector stage triggers LSK expansion (Fig- 
ures 5J and 5K). In contrast, the LSK profile in Bak~^~ Bax~'~ 
Casp9~^~ chimeras was unchanged. Thus, in the absence of 
Bak- and Bax-mediated apoptosis, deletion of caspases does 
not cause LSK expansion. Accordingly, IFN-p levels in Bak~'~ 
Bax~'~ Casp9~^~ chimeras were equivalent to WT, and no upre- 
gulation of type I IFN response genes was apparent (Figures 5L 
and 5M). Secondary bone marrow transplants confirmed that 
loss of Bak/Bax-mediated apoptosis also rescued FISC function, 
with Bak~'~ Bax~^~ Casp9~^~ bone marrow efficiently engrafting 
the host and contributing to the LSK compartment and all major 
lineages (Figure 5N). Thus, deletion of Bak and Bax prevents IFN- 
p production and HSC dysfunction in mice lacking a functional 
apoptotic caspase cascade. 

Dying Cells Upregulate Type I IFN Production in a 
Cell-Intrinsic Manner 

We next examined whether apoptotic cells secrete IFN-p in 
a cell-intrinsic manner. Ifnar1~'~ Casp9~^~ MEFs were trans- 
duced with Bims2A-GFP or Bims4E-GFP and co-plated with 
unmanipulated lfnar1~'~ MEFs (Figures 6A and 6B). Ifnarl -defi- 
cient cells were utilized to eliminate paracrine/autocrine effects 
of IFN-p. Cocultures were treated with ABT-737, which induced 



apoptosis in the lfnar1~'~ Casp9~^~ Bims2A-GFP cells, but not 
the other three cell populations. Subsequently, GFP"^ (apoptotic 
or nonapoptotic) and GFP“ (bystander) cells were sorted, and 
expression of Ifnb1 was analyzed by qPCR. Relative to healthy 
bystanders, a significant upregulation of Ifnb1 mRNA was 
observed in apoptotic, but not nonapoptotic, cells (Figures 6B 
and 6C). When using WT (rather than Ifnarl bystanders, 
type I IFN response genes were strongly induced in bystanders 
cocultured with apoptotic cells (Figure 6D), indicating that cells 
undergoing caspase-inhibited apoptosis actively transcribe 
Ifnb1 and secrete bioactive IFN-p. 

Apoptotic IFN Production Is Driven by 
Mitochondrial DNA 

Considering the mechanism by which Bax and Bax stimulate 
a cell to produce type I IFN, we reasoned that release of a 
mitochondrial factor into the cytoplasm could be the initiating 
event. In the context of microbial invasion, type I IFNs are 
induced by a range of pathogen-associated molecular patterns 
(PAMPs). Viral nucleic acids are an important, and potent, 
example. Their presence is detected by cytosolic receptors 
that activate signaling cascades leading to the upregulation 
of IFN transcription (Paludan and Bowie, 2013). We hypothe- 
sized that Bak- and Bax-mediated damage to mitochondria 
may cause the release of mtDNA and that the latter would 
act as a DAMP capable of recognition by the dying cell’s 
innate nucleic acid sensors. We therefore generated mtDNA- 
depleted cells (so-called “p°” cells) by culturing Mcl1~^~ 
MEFs in ethidium bromide (King and Attardi, 1989). qPCR anal- 
ysis revealed a near-complete absence of mtDNA after three 
passages (Figures 6E and S4). Expression profiling of p° cells 
demonstrated that 28 genes (corresponding to 42 probes) 
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Figure 5. Disabling Caspases Downstream of Bak and Bax Triggers Type I IFN Production 

(A) Schematic diagram of the manipulation of intrinsic apoptosis in MEFs. 

(B-D) (B) Viability of MEFs treated with ABT-737 ± 20-30 pM of Q-VD-Oph (QVD) or z-VAD.fmk (zVAD) for 24 hr, (C) bar graphs of caspase activity after 6 hr, and 

(D) IFN-p in supernatant after 24 hr (n = 9 independent MEF lines). Means were compared using a two-tailed t test. See also Figure S2. 

(E) Real-time qPCR analysis of Ifnb1 induction in Mcl1~^~ MEFs (n = 3 independent MEF lines). Means were compared using a two-tailed t test. 

(F and G) (F) Viability of MEFs expressing Bims2A or Bims4E and treated with ABT-737 for 20-24 hr and (G) caspase activity after 6 hr. 

(H and I) (H) Immunoblot of lysates of MEFs treated with ABT-737 (1 pM) for 4 hr and (I) bar graph of IFN-p in supernatant after 20-24 hr (n = 3 independent MEF 
lines per genotype). See also Figures S2 and S3. 

(J) Bone marrow cellularity from WT (n = 22), Bak~'~ Bax~'~ (n = 8), Apaf1~'~ (n = 5), Casp9~^~ (n = 11), Casp3~'~ (n = 13), Casp3~'~ Casp7~'~ (n = 7), and Bak~^~ 
Bax~'~ Casp9~'~ (n = 9) bone marrow chimeras. 

(K) Number of donor-derived LSK cells from WT (n = 22), Bak~'~ Bax~'~ (n = 8), Apaf1~^~ (n = 5), Casp9~'~ (n = 1 1), Casp3~'~ (n = 1 3), Casp3~'~ Casp7~'~ (n = 7), 
and Bak~'~ Bax~'~ Casp9~'~ (n = 9) bone marrow chimeras. 

(L) IFN-p in serum of WT (n = 10), Casp9~'~ (n = 5), Casp3~^~ (n = 5), Casp3~^~ Casp7~'~ (n = 4), and Bak~^~ Bax~'~ Casp9~'~ (n = 7) bone marrow chimeras. Not 
done, N.D. 

(M) Real-time qPCR analysis of type I ISGs in bone marrow cells (n = 3-4 bone marrow chimeras per genotype). Means were compared using a two-tailed t test. 

(N) Donor-CD45.2'^ contribution to the peripheral blood B lymphocyte, T lymphocyte, myeloid cells, and bone marrow LSK cells of 1° and 2° recipients 16 weeks 
posttransplant (n = 3 donor fetal livers per genotype and 3 recipients per donor bone marrow). 

Unless otherwise indicated, means were compared to WT using a one-way ANOVA with Bonferroni correction. Data represent the mean ± SEM. *p < 0.05, **p < 
0.01, and ***p < 0.005. 
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Figure 6. mtDNA Triggers Type I IFN Production during Caspase-Inhibited Apoptosis 

(A) Representative plots of infection efficiency of the MEFs used in (B-D). 

(B and C) Real-time qPCR analysis of nonapoptotic (expressing Bims4E, B) and apoptotic (expressing Bims2A, C) MEFs and their respective Ifnar1~^~ bystander 
from cocultures after treatment with ABT-737 (500 nM) for 18-20 hr (data combined from three experiments, with two independent MEF lines per genotype). 
mRNA expression is shown relative to two independent housekeeping genes, tbp and gapdh. 

(D) Real-time qPCR analysis of WT bystanders from cocultures after treatment with ABT-737 for 18-20 hr (data combined from two experiments, with two in- 
dependent MEF lines/genotype). 

(E) Real-time qPCR analysis of mtDNA content from Md1~'~ MEFs cultured in ethidium bromide to generate mtDNA-depleted (p °) MEFs (used in F-J). 
Representative image of MEFs stained with PicoGreen nucleic acid stain. Arrows indicate mtDNA. Scale bars, 10 urn. See also Figure S4. 

(F) Scatterplot of differentially expressed probes from microarray analysis of Md1~'~ p ° MEFs compared to their respective parental Md1~'~ MEF. (n = 3 in- 
dependent MEF lines). Chromosome M, ChrM. See also Table S2. 

(G) Table of a selected set of type I IFN response genes from analysis in (F). 

(H) Bar graph of IFN-p in the supernatant of p ° and parental MEFs transfected with Poly(l:C)(HMW) (n = 3 independent MEF lines). 

(I-K) (I) Bar graphs of the viability of p° and parental MEFs treated with ABT-737 ± 20-30 pM of Q-VD-Oph (QVD) for 24 hr, (J) caspase activity after 6 hr, and (K) 
IFN-p in supernatant after 24 hr (n = 4 independent MEF lines). 

Means were compared using a two-tailed t test. Data represent the mean ± SEM. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , and ***p < 0.005. 

were downregulated and 61 genes (corresponding to 82 sent on the array. These were the most downregulated genes 
probes) were upregulated (Figure 6F and Table S2). 18 probes in p° cells (Camera p value = 0.0095). Gene set analysis using 

corresponding to 9 mitochondrially encoded genes were pre- Camera detected no significant enrichment for any of the c2 
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expression signatures (data not shown). In addition, a subset of 
known type I IFN response genes was not significantly downre- 
gulated in p° cells (Figure 6G, Camera p value for downregula- 
tion = 0.45). Consistent with there being no functional impair- 
ment of IFN response pathways, p° cells responded normally 
when transfected with poly(l:C) (Figure 6H). Treatment of 
Mcl1~^~ p° cells with ABT-737 resulted in caspase activation 
and a loss of viability similar in magnitude to that exhibited 
by the parental lines (Figures 6I and 6J). In the presence of 
Q-VD-Oph, IFN-p production was observed in the parental, 
but not p°, cells (Figure 6K). These data indicate that mtDNA 
is the trigger for IFN production downstream of Bak- and 
Bax-mediated mitochondrial damage. 

Bak/Bax-Mediated mtDNA Release Triggers cGAS/ 
STING-Dependent IFN Production 

Two major pathways that mediate type I IFN production in 
response to intracellular microbial DNA have been described 
(Paludan and Bowie, 2013). The first is initiated by Toll-like re- 
ceptor 9 (Tlr9) recognition of DNA localized to endosomes, which 
triggers Myd88 signaling. Deletion of Myd88 in Casp9~'~ chi- 
meras failed to normalize serum IFN-p levels and did not prevent 
LSK expansion (Figure S5), suggesting that mtDNA-induced 
IFN-p production does not require the TIr-mediated endosomal 
recognition pathway. The second is the stimulator of interferon 
genes (STING) pathway (Barber, 2014). It is triggered when 
DNA binds to cyclic GMP-AMP synthase (cGAS), thereby cata- 
lyzing production of cyclic GMP-AMP dinucleotide (cGAMP), 
which binds to and activates STING. Activated STING induces 
type I IFN transcription via the Tbk1-lrf3 signaling axis. We 
treated splenocytes from WT and STING-deficient mice with 
ABT-737 in the presence or absence of Q-VD-Oph. ABT-737 
induced apoptotic caspase activation and cell death in WT and 
STING~^~ cells with similar kinetics (Figures 7A and 7B). Coincu- 
bation with Q-VD-Oph triggered IFN-p secretion by WT, but not 
STINQ-^-, cells (Figure 7C). 

To further dissect the requirement for the STING pathway, we 
derived MEFs from STING~^~ mice and generated MEF lines 
lacking cGAS and Irf3 by CRISPR/Cas9-mediated gene target- 
ing. All lines underwent apoptosis in response to ABT-737 
and Bims2A (Figures 7D and 7E). WT cells produced IFN-p 
when coincubated with Q-VD-Oph. In contrast, 

STING~^~, and /^3 Crispr-/- (Figure 7F). The re- 

quirement for Tbkl was examined by pretreating Mcl-1 -deficient 
MEFs with the Tbkl inhibitor MRT-67307. Mcl1~^~ cells under- 
going caspase-inhibited apoptosis secreted IFN-p (Figures 7G 
and 7H). Addition of MRT-67307 suppressed IFN-p production 
by dying cells (Figure 7I). These data demonstrate that cas- 
pase-inhibited apoptosis triggers cGAS/STING/Tbk1/lrf3-medi- 
ated IFN-p production. 

Recent evidence indicates that cGAS is activated via a direct 
interaction with cytosolic DNA (Civril et al., 2013; Sun et al., 
2013). To establish whether mtDNA interacts with cGAS during 
caspase-inhibited apoptosis, we immunoprecipitated cGAS 
from Mcl1~^~ MEFs treated with ABT-737 and Q-VD-Oph and 
utilized qPCR analysis to detect coprecipitated DNA. Although 
there was no mtDNA enrichment when cGAS was immunopre- 
cipitated from untreated cells, a significant enrichment for 



mtDNA, but not genomic DNA, was observed in cells treated 
with ABT-737 and Q-VD-Oph (Figure 7J). Collectively, these 
data indicate that mtDNA is released, binds to, and activates 
cGAS during caspase-inhibited apoptosis. 

DISCUSSION 

Role of the Intrinsic Apoptosis Pathway in HSC 
Homeostasis 

Deletion of Bak and Bax had no impact on the number of im- 
munophenotypic HSCs in the fetal liver, suggesting that the 
intrinsic apoptosis pathway is dispensable for FISC homeo- 
stasis during development. Upon transplantation, recipients of 
Ba\c'~ Ba\c'~ FLCs exhibited a statistically significant 2-fold in- 
crease in bone marrow LSK number. This increase is similar to 
that reported for mice overexpressing Bcl-2 (Domen et al., 
2000) and supports a role for the intrinsic pathway in regulating 
adult HSC homeostasis. However, a simpler explanation might 
be that HSCs lacking Bak and Bax are more resistant to the 
stresses of transplantation. Consistent with this, Bak~'~ Bak~'~ 
FLCs outcompeted WT counterparts in mixed transplants. 
Similar effects have been reported for HSCs lacking Bim (Labi 
et al., 2013). Thus, the extent to which death via the intrinsic 
apoptosis pathway shapes the HSC pool at steady state remains 
to be determined. It may be that programmed cell death does 
not represent a significant fate for HSCs. Alternatively, other 
cell death modalities such as the extrinsic apoptosis pathway 
or necroptosis might contribute to HSC homeostasis. 

Apoptotic versus Nonapoptotic Roles for Apoptotic 
Caspases 

Apoptotic caspases have been ascribed a number of functions 
beyond the internal demolition of dying cells. Some of these 
(e.g., prostaglandin-induced tumor cell repopulation [Huang 
et al., 2011] and AMPA receptor internalization [Li et al., 
201 Ob]) appear to be a byproduct of apoptotic cell death. Others 
(e.g., iPS cell reprogramming [Li et al., 201 Oa] and microglia acti- 
vation [Burguillos et al., 2011]) are thought to represent “nona- 
poptotic” roles for caspases. Our genetic experiments, both 
in vitro and in vivo, demonstrate that, in suppressing IFN produc- 
tion, the apoptotic caspases play an apoptotic role, i.e., function 
downstream of Bak and Bax. Unless Bak and Bax are activated, 
mtDNA is not released, and caspases are not required to atten- 
uate mtDNA-induced DAMP signaling. This has two important 
implications. First, blocking the apoptotic caspase cascade 
during apoptosis triggers the production of IFN-p, a potentially 
significant confounding experimental factor. This should be 
considered whenever the apoptotic caspase cascade is geneti- 
cally or pharmacologically manipulated. Perturbations in type I 
IFN signaling may explain some of the published biological roles 
for caspases. Second, the fact that caspase-deficient mice pre- 
sent with a dramatic increase in LSKs, whereas Bak~'~ Bax~^~ 
animals do not, initially suggested that caspases play a “nona- 
poptotic” role in HSCs. However, the subsequent experiments 
with Bak~^~ Bax~^~ Casp9~^~ cells and bone marrow chimeras 
demonstrated that the phenotype is dependent on Bak/Bax 
activation. This highlights the importance of establishing whether 
apoptotic caspase activation in a given setting is the result of 
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Figure 7. mtDNA Release into the Cytosol Triggers cGAS-STING-Tbk1-lrf3-Mediated Type I Interferon Production 

(A-C) (A) Viability of murine splenocytes treated with ABT-737 ± 20-30 laM Q-VD-OPh (QVD) for 24 hr, (B) caspase activity after 6 hr, and (C) IFN-p in culture 
supernatant after 24 hr (n = 4 mice per genotype). Means were compared to WT using a one-way ANOVA with Bonferroni correction. 

(D-F) (D) Viability of MEFs treated with ABT-737 ± 20-30 laM Q-VD-OPh (QVD) for 24 hr, (E) caspase activity after 6 hr, and (F) IFN-p in culture supernatant after 
24 hr (n = 3 independent MEF lines per genotype, or 3 independent CRISPR/Cas9-targeted MEF clones). Means were compared to WT using a one-way ANOVA 
with Bonferroni correction. 

(G-l) (G) Bar graphs of the viability of Md1~'~ MEFs pretreated for 1 hr with MRT-67307 (|iM) followed by ABT-737 (500 nM) ± 20-30 ^iM Q-VD-OPh (QVD) for 
24 hr, (H) caspase activity after 6 hr, and (I) IFN-p in culture supernatant after 24 hr (n = 3 independent MEF lines). 



(legend continued on next page) 
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upstream mitochondrial damage or an alternative signaling 
mechanism. 

mtDNA Activates the STING-Dependent Cytosolic DNA 
Sensing Pathway 

Our data indicate that Bak/Bax-dependent mtDNA release 
triggers the cGAS/STING-dependent cytosolic DNA sensing 
pathway. mtDNA released during cell death has been previously 
reported to provide a second signal that cooperates with signal 1 
(e.g., LPS) to activate the NLRP3 inflammasome and induce IL- 
1 p production (Shimada et al., 2012). Whether mtDNA released 
via Bak/Bax also activates the inflammasome is unclear. How- 
ever, other than IFN-p, mice with a caspase-9-deficient hemato- 
poietic system did not exhibit elevated proinflammatory cytokine 
serum levels or any signs of systemic autoinflammatory disease 
when aged to 12 months (Figure S6). This suggests that, at least 
in the context of steady-state hematopoietic cell turnover, Bak/ 
Bax-mediated mtDNA release does not result in unbridled in- 
flammasome activity when the caspase cascade is inactivated. 
Whether the elevations in IFN-p caused by loss of the caspase 
cascade lead to the development of autoimmune disease over 
the longer term and whether perturbations in caspase activity 
might contribute to human autoinflammatory/autoimmune dis- 
ease remain to be established. 

Mechanisms of Caspase- Mediated Suppression 
of Type I IFN 

During apoptosis, caspases orchestrate a global program of 
cellular demolition, targeting ~1,000 protein substrates (Craw- 
ford and Wells, 2011). They cause DNA damage, suppress tran- 
scription, shut down protein translation, and disable a host of 
other essential cellular processes. Unlike genomic damage, 
which is triggered by cleavage of iCAD, the inhibitor of cas- 
pase-activated DNase (CAD) (Enari et al., 1998), and PS expo- 
sure, which is facilitated by cleavage of Xkr8 (Suzuki et al., 
2013), it seems likely that caspase-mediated suppression of 
IFN-p production (and DAMP signaling generally) is the result 
of multiple redundant processes. First, the fact that apoptotic 
MEFs secrete detectable amounts of IFN-p sug- 
gests that CAD-mediated genomic damage contributes to the 
attenuation of gene expression (Figure S7). Second, caspase- 
3/7 might cleave and inactivate a component or components 
of the type I IFN production pathway. There is evidence that 
IFN signaling intermediates, including Irf3, can be targeted by 
caspases (Crawford et al., 2013). Third, caspase-3/7 could 
mediate the degradation of mtDNA, thereby preventing its 
interaction with cGAS. This might occur via CAD or perhaps lyso- 
somal deoxyribonuclease (DNase) II, which can digest the 
genomic DNA of engulfed cells. Although the precise contribu- 
tion these and other mechanisms make to suppressing IFN-p 



production in apoptotic cells remains to be established, it seems 
unlikely that any one of them is solely responsible. We suggest 
that caspase-mediated acceleration of cell death and suppres- 
sion of DAMP signaling are inextricably linked. Both outcomes 
are achieved via global cellular demolition. 

Potential Crosstalk between Apoptosis and Necroptosis 

Necroptosis is a regulated form of necrotic cell death mediated 
by receptor-interacting protein kinase 3 (RIPK3) and the pseu- 
dokinase MIkl (Linkermann and Green, 2014). It is triggered 
by prodeath ligands like TNFa and requires the inhibition or 
loss of caspase-8. In vitro, necroptosis is typically induced by 
TNFa and a caspase inhibitor such as z-VAD.fmk or Q-VD- 
Oph. The latter are both broad-spectrum inhibitors that tar- 
get caspase-8, caspase-9, and caspase-3/7 (Chauvier et al., 
2007). If necroptotic stimuli induce mitochondrial damage 
and mtDNA release, our results would predict that pan-caspase 
inhibition would result in IFN production by dying cells. Previ- 
ous studies suggest that necroptosis triggered by TNFa, z- 
VAD.fmk, and cycloheximide causes Bak/Bax-dependent mito- 
chondrial damage (Irrinki et al., 2011) and that Bak~'~ Bax~'~ 
MEFs are partially protected from necroptotic death induced 
by TNFa, Q-VD-Oph, and a Smac mimetic (TSQ) (Moujalled 
et al., 2013). Given that, like TNFa, type I IFNs, in combination 
with caspase inhibition, can induce necroptosis (Dillon et al., 
2014; Thapa et al., 2013), our data suggest the potential for 
feed-forward effects driven by mtDNA-induced IFN production 
during caspase-inhibited necroptosis. 

Pharmacological Inhibition of Apoptotic Caspases 

Several caspase inhibitors have undergone clinical trials. They 
include the caspase-1 inhibitors VX-740 and VX-765 (Belnaca- 
san) and the pan-caspase inhibitors IDN-6556 (Emricasan) and 
GS-9450 (O’Brien and Dixit, 2009). To date, none have received 
approval, although IDN-6556 is in ongoing trials for a number of 
indications, including alcoholic hepatitis, hepatic impairment, 
and islet transplantation. Evidence that VX-765 can block the py- 
roptotic death of HIV-infected CD4 T cells (Doitsh et al., 2014) 
has added to the hope that caspase inhibitors may yet find clin- 
ical application. That study highlighted their potential as a new 
class of antiviral drugs that target the host, not the virus. Our find- 
ings support this notion from an entirely different angle, suggest- 
ing that apoptotic caspase inhibition might be an effective means 
of amplifying endogenous IFN production. It will be interesting to 
see whether patients treated with a pancaspase inhibitor exhibit 
elevations in IFN-p levels. 

Caspases Negatively Regulate DAMP Signaling 

The traditional classification of caspases as inflammatory or 
apoptotic has broken down in the last decade, as it has become 



(J) Immunoprecipitation (IP) followed by PGR. Left, immunoblot of lysates taken from Mcl1~^~ MEFs transduced with an expression plasmid encoding FLAG- 
cGAS. Right, data represent the fold change (FC) in enrichment of DNA fragments using anti-FLAG or IgG (negative control) to coprecipitate DNA in untreated 
MEFs or MEFs treated with ABT-737 (1 |iM) and Q-VD-OPh (QVD) (30 ^iM) for the indicated time. DNA fragments were amplified by real-time qPCR using eight 
primer pairs for mtDNA and two primer pairs for gDNA. The relative locations of the mtDNA amplicons are shown (data are combined from two, with three 
replicates). Means were compared between treated and untreated samples. 

See also Figures S5, S6, and S7. 

Unless otherwise stated, means were compared using a two-tailed t test. Data represent the mean ± SEM. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , and ***p < 0.005. 
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apparent that inflammatory caspases such as caspase-1 can kill 
and that apoptotic caspases can mediate non-death processes. 
Our findings demonstrate that caspase-9, -3, and -7 are essen- 
tial negative regulators of mtDNA-induced DAMP signaling. 
Although apoptotic caspases have been previously reported 
to inactivate the DAMPs HMGB1 (Kazama et al., 2008) and IL- 
33 (Cayrol and Girard, 2009; Luthi et al., 2009), the absence of 
autoinflammatory disease in caspase-9-deficient bone marrow 
chimeras suggests that, at least in the context of the hematopoi- 
etic system, apoptotic caspases are dispensable for their regu- 
lation. Alternatively, IFN-p may mask their effects. A very cogent 
review of this subject recently proposed that mammalian cas- 
pases “can be construed to act as either positive or negative 
regulators of inflammation” (Martin et al., 2012). Given that 
type I IFNs are pleiotropic in nature, possessing both inflamma- 
tory and anti-inflammatory properties (Prinz and Knobeloch, 
2012), our results indicate that the apoptotic caspases serve 
as both. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Experimental Animals 

All mice were backcrossed for at least ten generations on a C57BL/6 back- 
ground. Apaf1~^~ (Yoshida et al., 1998), Bak~^~ (Lindsten et al., 2000), Bax~^~ 
(Lindsten et al., 2000), Casp9~^~ (Kuida et al., 1998), Casp3~^~ (Kuida et al., 
1996), Casp?-'- (Lakhani et al., 2006), Ifnar1~'- (Hwang et al., 1995), 
Myd88~'~ (Adachi et al., 1998), and STING~^~ (Jin et al., 2011) strains have 
been described. Animal procedures were approved by the Walter and Eliza 
Hall Institute Animal Ethics Committee. 

Cell Death Assays 

Cell death was induced by exposure to ABT-737 (AbbVie), Dexamethasone 
(Sigma), WEHI-539 (MedChemExpress), or Etoposide (Hospira). Where 
indicated, cells were preincubated for 1 hr with MRT-67307 (Sigma) and for 
15-30 min with ABT-737, followed by continuous exposure to Q-VD-Oph 
(SM Biochemicals) or zVAD.fmk (R&D Systems). Cell viability was quantified 
by CellTiterGlo (Promega) or flow cytometric analysis of cells excluding 
5 i^g/ml propidium iodide (PI) (Sigma) and, where indicated, cells also 
negative for AnnexinV-FITC (InvivoGen) binding using a FACSCailbur (BD) 
or LSRII (BD). Caspase activity was assayed by the addition of caspase3/ 
7Glo (Promega) or by immunoblotting as described in the Extended Experi- 
mental Procedures. 

Measurement of IFN-p 

IFN-p protein was measured using the VeriKine-HS Human or Mouse Inter- 
feron Beta ELISA (PBL Assay Science). 

Generation of mtDNA-Depleted Cells 

MEFs were cultured in Dulbecco’s modified Eagle’s medium (DMEM) (GIBCO) 
supplemented with 4 mM L-glutamine, 4.5 g/l glucose, 10% FCS, 100 |ig/ml 
sodium pyruvate, and 50 ^ig/ml uridine as described (Hashiguchi and Zhang- 
Akiyama, 2009). 100 ng/ml ethidium bromide was added to the medium for 
6-0 days. qPCR evaluation of mtDNA content by qPCR, transfection with Pol- 
y(l:C)(HMW)/LyoVec (InvivoGen), and expression profiling are described in 
Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Immunoprecipitation/PCR 

Mcl1~^~ MEFs transduced with an expression plasmid (pMSCV-IRES- 
Hygro) encoding Flag-tagged mouse cGAS were treated with ABT-737 
and Q-VD-Oph or left untreated. Following crosslinking of DNA and associ- 
ated proteins, immunoprecipitation was performed with anti-FLAG M2 
(Sigma) or mouse-IgG (BD) and coprecipitated DNA examined by real- 
time qPCR. Oligonucleotide sequences are listed in Extended Experimental 
Procedures. 



Statistics 

Data and statistical methods are expressed as outlined in figure legends. Stan- 
dard statistical methods were performed using Prism software (GraphPad). 
Bonferroni post hoc test was used to correct for multiple testing. 
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SUMMARY 

The mechanism by which cells undergo death de- 
termines whether dying cells trigger inflammatory 
responses or remain immunologically silent. Mito- 
chondria play a central role in the induction of cell 
death, as well as in immune signaling pathways. 
Here, we identify a mechanism by which mitochon- 
dria and downstream proapoptotic caspases regu- 
late the activation of antiviral immunity. In the 
absence of active caspases, mitochondrial outer 
membrane permeabilization by Bax and Bak results 
in the expression of type I interferons (IFNs). This in- 
duction is mediated by mitochondrial DNA-depen- 
dent activation of the cG AS/STING pathway and 
results in the establishment of a potent state of viral 
resistance. Our results show that mitochondria 
have the capacity to simultaneously expose a cell- 
intrinsic inducer of the IFN response and to inactivate 
this response in a caspase-dependent manner. This 
mechanism provides a dual control, which deter- 
mines whether mitochondria initiate an immunologi- 
cally silent or a proinflammatory type of cell death. 

INTRODUCTION 

Multicellular organisms are constantly exposed to the threat of 
viral infections. As a response, vertebrates have evolved several 
mechanisms of antiviral defense. These mechanisms include the 
production of type I interferons (IFNs) (Stetson and Medzhitov, 
2006) and the suicide of infected cells (Upton and Chan, 2014). 

Type I IFNs (IFNa and IFNp) are cytokines of major importance 
for the innate antiviral response (Stetson and Medzhitov, 2006). 



They are produced after recognition of viral nucleic acids by 
toll-like receptors (TLRs) or by cytoplasmic proteins such as 
RIG-l-like receptors (RLRs) or the cyclic GMP-AMP synthase 
(cGAS) (Cai et al., 2014; Kawai and Akira, 2011; Loo and Gale, 
2011). After their secretion, type I IFNs bind to the type I IFN re- 
ceptor (IFNAR) in an autocrine and paracrine manner. This signal 
induces the expression of hundreds of interferon-stimulated 
genes (ISGs) in the responding cell (Schneider et al., 201 4). Over- 
all, ISGs have the capacity to interfere with every step of viral 
replication, and, as a consequence, the IFN response results in 
the establishment of a cellular state of viral resistance. 

The programmed death of infected cells limits the possibility for 
viruses to subvert the cellular machinery for their own replication 
(Best, 2008; Yatim and Albert, 2011). One of the best-described 
mechanisms of programmed cell death is apoptosis, which is 
mediated through the activation of members of the caspase 
family of proteases (Fuchs and Steller, 201 1 ; Kumar, 2007; Taylor 
et al., 2008). The mitochondrial pathway of apoptosis is induced 
in response to cellular stress. It is regulated by the activities of 
pro- and antiapoptotic members of the Bcl-2 family, which control 
the formation of the Bax/Bak channel that results in mitochondrial 
outer membrane permeabilization (MOMP) (Chipuk et al., 2010; 
Tait and Green, 2010; Youle and Strasser, 2008). Following 
MOMP, mitochondrial proteins, including cytochrome c, are 
released in the cytosol. Together with Apaf-1 and caspase-9, 
cytosolic cytochrome c forms a protein complex called the apop- 
tosome, which induces the activation of caspase-9 (Jiang and 
Wang, 2004; RiedI and Salvesen, 2007). The downstream effector 
caspases-3 and -7 are cleaved and activated by caspase-9, trig- 
gering a cascade of proteolytic events that culminates in the 
demise of the cell through apoptosis (Kroemer et al., 2009). 

Although caspases are key mediators of apoptotic cell death 
(Kumar, 2007), multiple mechanisms of caspase-independent 
cell death exist (Chipuk and Green, 2005; Tait et al., 2014; Van- 
den Berghe et al., 2014). The discovery of a broad diversity of 
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nonapoptotic death pathways has led to a re-evaluation of cas- 
pases as essential mediators of cell death. An appealing hypoth- 
esis to reconcile the evolutionary conservation of proapoptotic 
caspase signaling with the existence of multiple, and potentially 
redundant, death-inducing pathways is that caspase-dependent 
apoptosis is unique in its capacity to induce an immunologically 
silent form of cell death, whereas other types of cell death have 
proinflammatory or immunostimulatory properties (Martin et al., 
2012; Tait et al., 2014). Indeed, necrotic cell death results in the 
release of molecules with proinflammatory properties, collec- 
tively termed damage-associated molecular patterns (DAMPs) 
or alarmins (Kroemer et al., 2013). Mounting evidence demon- 
strates that several DAMPs can be inactivated in a caspase- 
dependent manner during apoptosis, supporting the importance 
of caspases in maintaining cell death as immunologically silent. 
However, it is probable that a large spectrum of caspase-depen- 
dent mechanisms of immune regulation remain to be discovered 
(Martin et al., 2012). 

In this study, we identify an unsuspected mechanism by which 
the mitochondrial events of apoptosis actively trigger the initia- 
tion of a cell-intrinsic immune response, mediated by the expres- 
sion of type I IFNs. Proapoptotic caspases, activated simulta- 
neously by mitochondria, are required to inhibit that response 
and to maintain apoptosis immunologically silent. Therefore, 
mitochondria and caspases play a crucial role not only in the de- 
cision of the cell to live or to commit suicide but also on the de- 
cision to die in an inflammatory or immunologically silent manner. 

RESULTS 

Intrinsic Apoptosis Deficiency Confers Resistance 
to Viral Infection 

As mice with genetic deficiencies in the intrinsic pathway of 
apoptosis die perinatally (Hakem et al., 1998; Kuida et al., 
1998; Lakhani et al., 2006; Yoshida et al., 1998), we generated 
mice with a floxed caspase-9 allele or a floxed caspase-3 allele 
(Figure SI A available online). With the initial objective of studying 
the role of the intrinsic pathway of apoptosis in immune cells, we 
crossed mice and Casp7~^~ mice with Tie2- 

Cre(E+H) (Koni et al., 2001; Lakhani et al., 2006) to obtain mice 
with endothelial/hematopoietic tissue-specific deletion of the 



respective floxed alleles (Figures SI B-S1 F). We observed that 
Casp9^'^ Tie2-Cre‘" and Casp3^'^' Casp? '- Tie2-Cre‘" mice 
were highly resistant to viral infection in comparison to littermate 
controls. Indeed, lethality following intraperitoneal infection with 
encephalomyocarditis virus (EMCV, 2 x lO^TCIDso), which was 
observed in control mice 6 days after infection, was delayed in 
Casp9^^^^^ Tie2-Cre'*' mice (Figure 1A). The prolonged survival 
and resistance to EMCV infection was associated with lower viral 
loads in the heart 2 days after infection, with undetectable 
expression of the EMCV genome in half of the Casp9^^^^^ Tie2- 
Cre'^ mice (Figure IB). Furthermore, the deletion of caspase-9 
or of both caspases-3 and -7 resulted in undetectable viral titers 
of vesicular stomatitis virus (VSV, 1 0® PFU) after intranasal infec- 
tion (Figures 1C and ID), highlighting a potent antiviral state 
in vivo in proapoptotic caspase-deficient animals. 

To determine whether this phenotype could be recapitulated 
in vitro, primary mouse embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs) isolated 
from caspase-9 knockout (KO) (Kuida et al., 1998) from cas- 
pase-3/-7 double-KO (Lakhani et al., 2006) and from Apaf-1 
KO mice (Yoshida et al., 1998) were infected with VSV. We 
observed that caspase-9-deficient cells (Casp9 KO) were only 
modestly affected by the infection with a recombinant strain of 
VSV expressing the green fluorescent protein (VSV-GFP), 
whereas wild-type (WT) cells derived from littermate embryos 
(Casp9 WT) showed the typical phenotype of infected cells 
(cell rounding, detachment, and death; Figure IE). Fluorescence 
microscopy and flow cytometry analysis showed that only a 
small fraction of Casp9 KO cells expressed virus-encoded GFP 
(Figure IF). To further substantiate this observation, Casp9 WT 
and KO MEFs were infected with VSV-GFP at various multiplic- 
ities of infection (MOI). By measuring cell death (percentage of 
LDH released) and viral infection and replication (GFP expres- 
sion and plaque-forming units), we observed that caspase-9 
deficiency significantly reduced the susceptibility of cells to 
VSV infection at all MOIs tested (Figure 1G). Gasp9 KO MEFs 
also displayed increased resistance to infection by EMOV (Fig- 
ure S2A) or by herpes simplex virus type 2 (HSV-2) (Figure S2B). 
Similarly, Oasp3/7 double-KO and Apaf-1 KO MEFs showed 
resistance to VSV infection comparable to that observed in 
Oasp9 KO (Figures 1 H and 1 1). These results demonstrate that 
deficiency in the intrinsic pathway of apoptosis, downstream of 



Figure 1. Loss of the Intrinsic Pathway of Apoptosis Enhances Resistance to Viral Infection 

(A and B) Casp9^'^^' Tie2-Cre'^ and control mice were infected intraperitoneaiiy with EMCV (2x10^ TCiDso), and the survivai was monitored (n = 5 mice/group, 
p vaiue caiculated by Mantei-Cox test) (A); or the mice were sacrificed 48 hr postinfection (p.i.), and virai ioads in the heart were measured by reai-time RT-PCR 
(n = 4-1 0 mice/group, combined from three independent experiments, p vaiue caicuiated by one-way ANOVA) (B). Each symboi represents an individuai mouse, 
and the black horizontal bars indicate geometric means. The dashed line indicates the limit of detection of the assay. 

(C and D) Casp9^'^^' Tie2-Cre'^ (C), Casp3^^^^' Casp7~^~ Tie2-Cre^ (D), and control mice were infected intranasally with VSV (1 0® PFU) and sacrificed 24 hr later. Viral 
loads were measured in the plasma by plaque-forming assay (n = 5-7 mice/group, combined from at least two independent experiments, p value calculated by 
one-way ANOVA). 

(E and F) Casp9 WT and KO primary MEFs were infected in vitro with VSV-GFP (MOI = 0.5) and analyzed 24 hr later (E). The expression of virus-encoded GFP was 
analyzed by fluorescence microscopy (green, GFP; blue, counter-staining of nuclei with DAPI) or by flow cytometry (F). 

(G) Casp9 WT and KO primary MEFs were infected with the indicated MOI of VSV-GFP and were assessed 24 hr later for cell death with LDH release assay (left), 
expression of GFP (middle), and viral progeny production by plaque assay (right). Results are presented as mean ± SD of triplicates, representative of at least 
three independent experiments. 

(H and I) Casp3/7 double-KO (H) or Apaf-1 KO (I) and respective control primary MEFs were infected with VSV-GFP (MOI = 0.5), and GFP expression and viral 
progeny were measured as in (G) (mean ± SD of duplicates, representative of two experiments). 

*p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , and ***p < 0.001 (two-tailed unpaired Student’s t test, compared to respective WT or HetHet control). 

See also Figures SI and S2. 
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mitochondria, confers a strong broad-spectrum resistance to 
infection by RNA and DNA viruses, both in vivo and in vitro. 

Constitutive Activation of the Type I IFN Response 

Type I IFNs are critical determinants of the cellular susceptibility 
to viral infections. They are constitutively expressed at low levels, 
and these steady-state IFNs have profound physiological effects 
on homeostasis through tonic signaling in the absence of acute 
infection (Gough et al., 2012; Taniguchi and Takaoka, 2001). 
We measured the baseline expression levels of type I IFNs using 
a highly sensitive nested RT-PCR. We observed a modest in- 
crease in the basal levels of the mRNA encoding both IFNa 
and IFNp in Casp9 KO MEFs compared to WT controls (Fig- 
ure 2A) in the absence of any stimulation. We confirmed this 
result using a quantitative nested real-time PCR (Figure 2B), as 
well as a type I IFN bioactivity assay (Figure 2C). Increased 
steady-state type I IFN mRNA was also induced in vitro and 
in vivo by Casp3/7 double deficiency (Figures 2D and 2E), as 
well as by the absence of Apaf-1 in MEFs (Figure 2F). 

In addition, we observed that interferon-stimulated genes 
(ISGs) were constitutively expressed at elevated levels in vitro 
and in vivo in Casp9 KO (Figures 2G, 2H, S3A, and S3B), in 
Casp3/7 double-KO (Figure 21) and in Apaf-1 KO cells (Figure 2J) 
in the absence of any stimulation. The maximal expression level 
of these ISGs, as induced by IFNa or intracellular poly(l:C), was 
comparable between Casp9 WT and KO cells. 

To determine whether the pharmacological inhibition of 
caspases could recapitulate the phenotype caused by genetic 
deficiencies, we treated WT MEFs with broad-spectrum inhibi- 
tors of caspases (Z-VAD-fmk, Boc-D-fmk, and Q-VD-OPH). 
These inhibitors induced an increased expression of ISGs (Fig- 
ures 2K, S3C, and S3D), similar to the effect of caspase or 
Apaf-1 deficiency. Surprisingly, a gene ontology analysis of the 
genes differentially expressed between WT cells treated with 
dimethyl sulfoxide (DMSO) or Q-VD-OPH revealed a highly sig- 
nificant overrepresentation of pathways related to immune re- 



sponses (Figure 2L). Although this transcriptional analysis does 
not take into account the direct proteolytic effects of caspases, 
it nevertheless reveals a profound effect of caspase inhibition on 
immune function. 

Next, we compared the transcriptional changes induced by 
caspase inhibition in WT and IFNAR1 KO cells, which lack a crit- 
ical subunit of the receptor for IFNa/p (Muller et al., 1994). We 
observed that the absence of the IFNAR receptor abrogated 
the transcriptional response of the cells to caspase inhibition 
by Q-VD-OPH (Figures 3A and S3D and Table SI), demon- 
strating the role of type I IFNs in this response. 

To demonstrate that ISG expression and viral resistance in 
Casp9 KO cells was also due to type I IFNs, supernatants from 
confluent unstimulated Casp9 WT and KO MEFs were trans- 
ferred to cultures of WT MEFs for 24 hr. The conditioned super- 
natant from Casp9 KO cells induced an increase in the expres- 
sion of ISGs by WT MEFs (Figure 3B) to levels similar to those 
measured in Casp9 KO cells (compare with Figure 2G). Next, 
we pretreated WT cells with conditioned supernatants collected 
from Casp9 WT and KO cells in the absence or presence of 
neutralizing anti-IFNa/p antibodies. The cells were then washed 
and infected with VSV-GFP. The supernatants from Casp9 KO 
cell cultures conferred resistance to VSV infection in WT cells, 
and this effect was completely abolished by the presence of 
anti-IFNa/p neutralizing antibodies in the conditioned media 
during the pretreatment of the cells (Figure 30). Similarly, condi- 
tioned supernatants from Casp9 KO cells failed to confer resis- 
tance to viral infection when used to pretreat IFNAR1 KO MEFs 
(Figure S4). These results demonstrate that the ISG-inducing ac- 
tivity and the resistance to VSV infection are mediated by the 
elevated concentrations of type I IFNs in the supernatant of 
Casp9 KO cells. 

To further confirm this result, we generated Casp9/IFNAR1 
double-KO MEFs. Like Casp9 KO cells, Casp9/IFNAR1 dou- 
ble-KO cells expressed increased steady-state levels of IFNa/p 
(Figure 3D), and their supernatant contained ISG-inducing 



Figure 2. Inhibition of Intrinsic Apoptosis Activates the IFN Response 

(A) The expression of IFNa and IFNp mRNA was determined by RT-PCR in Casp9 WT and KO primary MEFs. Top: single RT-PCR on untreated cells and on cells 
transfected with poly(l:C) as a positive control. Bottom: nested RT-PCR on untreated cells (RT+, RNA reverse transcribed in cDNA; RT-, no reverse transcription). 

(B) The steady-state expression of IFNp mRNA expression in unstimulated primary MEFs was quantified by nested real-time RT-PCR. Each dot represents an 
independent experiment; p value: two-tailed unpaired Student’s t test. 

(C) Type I IFN bioactivity in the culture supernatant of unstimulated MEFs was measured using an ISRE-Luc reporter cell line (mean ± SD of six replicates, 
representative of two independent experiments; p value: two-tailed unpaired Student’s t test; the dashed line indicates background from untreated reporter cells). 

(D) Nested RT-PCR amplification of steady-state IFNp in Casp3/7 double-deficient and control primary MEFs. 

(E) IFNp mRNA expression measured by real-time RT-PCR in Casp3/7-deficient and control spleen cells (n = 2-5 mice/genotype; p value calculated by one-way 
ANOVA). 

(F) Nested RT-PCR amplification of steady-state IFNp in Apaf-1 WT and KO primary MEFs. 

(G) The expression of selected ISGs in Casp9 WT and KO primary MEFs was measured by real-time RT-PCR. IFNa and intracellular poly(l:C) were used as positive 
controls (mean ± SD of duplicates, representative of at least five independent experiments). *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , and ***p < 0.001 ; two-tailed unpaired Student’s t 
test. 

(H and I) ISG mRNA expression was measured by real-time RT-PCR in Casp9-deficient and control white blood cells (H) or in Casp3/7 double-deficient and 
control spleen cells (I) (n = 2-5 mice/genotype; p value: one-way ANOVA). 

(J) ISG mRNA expression measured by real-time RT-PCR in Apaf-1 WT and KO primary MEFs (mean ± SD of triplicates, representative of three independent 
experiments; p value calculated as in G). 

(K) Heatmap of the expression of IFNp and selected ISGs in WT primary MEFs stimulated for 48 hr with vehicle (DMSO) or with the caspase inhibitor Q-VD-OPH 
(10^lM). 

(L) Gene Ontology analysis of the pathways overrepresented among genes differentially expressed between WT primary MEFs stimulated with vehicle or with 
Q-VD-OPH. 

See also Figures S3 and S5 and Table SI . 
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Figure 3. Expression of ISGs and Antiviral Resistance Is Mediated by Type I IFNs 

(A) Heatmap of the expression of genes differentially expressed (q < 0.05, fold difference > 5) in IFNAR1 WT and KO primary MEFs stimulated for 48 hr with 
vehicle (DMSO) or with the caspase inhibitor Q-VD-OPH (10 |iM) and determined by RNA sequencing on duplicate samples. 

(B) Culture supernatants of confluent cultures of Casp9 WT and KO primary MEFs were collected. WT primary MEFs were then incubated for 1 6 hr in the presence 
of these supernatants or of recombinant IFNa (50 U/ml), and the expression level of selected ISGs was measured by real-time RT-PCR (mean ± SD of duplicates; 
representative of two independent experiments). 

(C) WT primary MEFs were incubated for 1 6 hr with conditioned supernatants from Casp9 WT or KO MEFs in the presence or absence of anti-IFNa and anti-IFNp 
neutralizing antibodies (300 NU/ml each). The cells were then washed, infected with VSV-GFP (MOI = 0.5, 24 hr), and the expression of GFP (left) and viral progeny 
production (right) was measured (mean ± SD of triplicates, representative of three independent experiments). 

(D) The expression of IFNa and IFNp mRNA was detected by nested RT-PCR in unstimulated Casp9 WT/IFNAR1 KO and Casp9 KO/IFNAR1 KO primary MEFs 
(RT+, RNA reverse transcribed in cDNA; RT-, no reverse transcription). 

(E) WT primary MEFs were incubated for 16 hr with conditioned media from Casp9/IFNAR1 WT/KO or KO/KO MEFs, and the expression levels of ISGs were 
measured by real-time RT-PCR. 

(F) Casp9/IFNAR1 double-KO and control primary MEFs were infected with VSV-GFP (MOI = 0.5, 24 hr), and the expression of GFP was measured by flow 
cytometry (mean ± SD of duplicates, representative of three experiments). 

*p < 0.05 and **p < 0.01 ; ns, not significant; pairwise comparisons following two-way ANOVA (C and F). 

See also Figure S4 and Tables SI and S2. 



activity (Figure 3E). However, in the absence of IFNAR1 , Casp9 
WT and KO cells were equally susceptible to VSV infection (Fig- 
ure 3F). As Casp9/IFNAR1 double-KO cells are deficient in 



apoptosis but are nevertheless susceptible to VSV, this result 
shows that viral resistance is not a direct consequence of defec- 
tive cell death. 
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Caspase-9-deficient mice die during embryonic development 
or shortly after birth, and this phenotype has been attributed to 
apoptosis defects in the developing brain (Hakem et al., 1998; 
Kuida et al., 1998). However, we wanted to determine whether 
the constitutive activation of the IFN response and high expres- 
sion of ISGs could contribute to this lethality. To this end, we 
compared the viability of caspase-9 KO mice in pre- and post- 
natal life in the presence or absence of IFNAR1 (Table S2). The 
absence of IFNAR1 did not rescue the embryonic lethality, 
showing that constitutive type I IFNs/ISGs expression is not 
responsible. 

Aberrant expression of type I IFNs is the cause of several 
autoimmune disorders (Stetson, 2009). Surprisingly, however, 
despite constitutive expression of type I IFNs and ISGs, condi- 
tional Casp9 KO or Casp3/7 double-KO mice did not show any 
increase in total serum immunoglobulin or in antinuclear anti- 
bodies, two diagnostic characteristics of autoimmune diseases 
(Figure S5). We speculate that this absence of autoimmunity 
despite constitutive IFN response is due to pleiotropic functions 
of caspases and probable functional deficiencies in other mech- 
anisms involved in the development of (auto)immunity. 

Taken together, these observations demonstrate that, in the 
absence of a functional pathway of intrinsic apoptosis, an in- 
creased expression of steady-state type I IFNs is sufficient to 
induce ISG expression, and viral resistance is established. Such 
unexpected findings raise the intriguing questions as to what li- 
gands and mechanisms govern type I IFN response in dying cells, 
how healthy cells contain unwanted IFN production, and finally, 
by what means proapoptotic caspases affect these processes. 

Bax/Bak-Dependent Induction of Type I IFNs 

The intrinsic pathway of apoptosis is activated upon MOMP by 
the Bax/Bak channel (Jiang and Wang, 2004). We thus wanted 
to determine whether mitochondria and Bax/Bak-dependent 
permeabilization were also involved in regulating the IFN 
response. Unlike deficiency in Apaf-1 or caspases, the absence 
of Bax and Bak (Figures 4A and 4B) or the overexpression of 
the antagonist protein Bcl-2 (Figure S6A), although preventing 
cell death induced by viral infection (Figures 4A, 4B, S6B, and 
S6C), did not confer any resistance to viral infection (Figures 4B 
and S6C). This observation could suggest that Apaf-1 and 
caspases regulate IFN expression independently of mitochon- 
drial events. However, further investigations revealed a more 
subtle role of Bax and Bak in this process. Indeed, unlike WT 
cells, Bax/Bak-deficient cells treated with the caspase inhibitor 
Q-VD-OPH failed to induce the expression of ISGs (Figure 4C). 
This observation suggests that Bax/Bak are actually required 
for the induction of the IFN response in the absence of active cas- 
pases. As Bax/Bak-dependent permeabilization of mitochondrial 
outer membrane occurs in cultures of unstimulated cells in only a 
small percentage of dying cells or in cells undergoing incomplete 
MOMP, we hypothesized that the pharmacological inhibition of 
Bcl-2 could favor Bax/Bak-dependent MOMP and amplify the 
IFN response caused by caspase deficiency or inhibition. Consis- 
tently, we observed an induction of the expression of IFNp in 
Casp9 KO cells treated with the Bcl-2 inhibitor ABT-737 (Olters- 
dorf et al., 2005) (Figure 4D). In contrast, Casp9 WT cells did 
not express IFNp in response to Bcl-2 inhibition, showing the 



role of caspases in regulating this response. As the constitutive 
expression of ISGs in Casp9 KO (Figures 2 and S3) could 
contribute to the response, we next treated WT cells with a com- 
bination of the Bcl-2 inhibitor ABT-737 and the caspase inhi- 
bitor Q-VD-OPH. The combination of Bcl-2/caspase inhibition 
(ABT-737 + Q-VD-OPH) resulted in a robust expression of IFNp 
after 3-6 hr of stimulation (Figure 4E). Other cytokines, such as 
IL-6 and TNFa, were only moderately induced (Figure S6D). The 
induction of IFNp mRNA by Bcl-2/caspase coinhibition was 
entirely dependent on the presence of Bax/Bak (Figure 4F). The 
treatment of human PBMCs with ABT-737 and Q-VD-OPH also 
induced high expression of IFNp (Figure 4G), showing that the 
mechanism of Bax/Bak-dependent caspase-regulated induction 
of type I IFN is conserved between species. Importantly, inhibiting 
caspases in the context of cell-extrinsic, caspase-8-dependent 
apoptosis induction did not induce the expression of IFNp, 
showing the specificity of this process for mitochondria-depen- 
dent apoptosis (Figure S6E). 

Taken together, these results uncover an immunomodulatory 
role for the mitochondria in innate immunity, a process tightly 
regulated by proapoptotic caspases in which Bax/Bak-induced 
MOMP facilitates the release of a mitochondrial factor with the 
capacity to stimulate type I IFN expression and promote viral 
resistance. 

Activation of the cGAS/STING Pathway 

To identify the putative mitochondrial factor that induces type I 
IFN expression in response to Bcl-2/caspases coinhibition, we 
first determined which interferon-inducing pathway is involved. 
We used two criteria to determine the involvement of a candidate 
sensor or signaling molecule in this process: (1) the activation of 
this candidate factor after ABT-737 + Q-VD-OPH treatment and 
(2) the absence of IFNp expression, in response to the same 
treatment, in cells lacking the candidate factor. 

Interferon regulatory factors (IRFs), and in particular IRF-3 and 
IRF-7, are major transcription factors required for the expression 
of type I IFNs (Tamura et al., 2008), and they are activated by the 
upstream kinase TBK1. Consistent with the expression of IFNp, 
the inhibition of Bcl-2 and caspases (ABT-737 + Q-VD-OPH) 
induced the phosphorylation of TBK1 and IRF-3 in Bax/Bak-suf- 
ficient cells, but not in Bax/Bak KO cells (Figure 5A). The phos- 
phorylation of TBK1 and IRF-3 after transfection of HT-DNA (her- 
ring testes DNA, a stimulator of the interferon response that 
serves as a positive control) was not affected by the absence 
of Bax/Bak. The expression of IFNp in response to ABT-737 + 
Q-VD-OPH was completely abrogated in IRF-3/7 double-defi- 
cient cells (Figure 5B). These results demonstrate the critical 
involvement of TBK1 and IRFs in Bax/Bak-dependent cas- 
pase-regulated type I IFN induction. Two intracellular pathways 
converge on the TBKI/IRFs-dependent transcription of type I 
IFNs: the RLR/MAVS-dependent pathway activated by intracel- 
lular viral RNA (Loo and Gale, 2011) and the cGAS/STING 
pathway of cytosolic DNA recognition (Cai et al., 2014). MAVS 
deficiency did not affect the response to ABT-737 + Q-VD-OPH 
(Figure 50), excluding a role of the cytosolic RNA recognition 
pathway. In contrast, the Bax/Bak-dependent, caspase-regu- 
lated IFN production was entirely dependent on the cGAS/ 
STING pathway of cytosolic DNA recognition. The cGAS/STING 
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Figure 4. Bax/Bak-Dependent Induction of the IFN Response in the Absence of Active Caspases 

(A and B) Bax/Bak double-KO and control immortalized MEFs were infected with VSV-GFP (MOI = 0.5). Their morphology was observed by microscopy (A); cell 
death, GFP expression, and viral progeny production were determined (B) (mean ± SD of triplicates, representative of three experiments). 

*p < 0.05 and ***p < 0.001 (two-tailed unpaired t test). 

(C) Bax/Bak WT and double-KO MEFs were treated with vehicle (DMSO) or with the caspase inhibitor Q-VD-OPH (10 |iM), and the expression of ISGs was 
measured 48 hr later by RT-PCR (mean ± SD of triplicates, representative of three experiments). 

(D) Expression of IFNp mRNA by Casp9 WT and KO immortalized MEFs after 6 hr of treatment with vehicle (DMSO) or with the Bcl-2 inhibitor ABT-737 (1 0 |iM) 
(mean ± SD of triplicates, representative of three independent experiments). 

(E) Expression of IFNp mRNA by WT primary MEFs at the indicated time points after stimulation with vehicle (DMSO), Bcl-2 inhibitor (ABT-737, 10 |iM), caspase 
inhibitor (Q-VD-OPH, 10 laM) or both inhibitors (mean ± SD of duplicates, representative of three independent experiments). 

(F) Expression of IFNp mRNA by Bax/Bak WT and double-KO immortalized MEFs after 6 hr of treatment with vehicle or ABT-737 + Q-VD-OPH (mean ± SD of 
triplicates, representative of three independent experiments). 

(G) Expression of IFNp mRNA by human PBMCs after 6 hr of treatment with vehicle or ABT-737 + Q-VD-OPH (n = 4 healthy donors, results combined from 2 
independent experiments; p value calculated by two-tailed unpaired Student’s t test). 

*p < 0.05; ns, not significant; pairwise comparisons following two-way ANOVA (C, D, and F). See also Figure S6. 
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Figure 5. Activation of the cGAS/STING Pathway of IFN Induction 

(A) Western blot analysis of the phosphorylation of TBK1 and IRF-3 in Bax/Bak WT and double-KO cells treated with combined Bcl-2/caspase inhibitors (ABT- 
737 + Q-VD-OPH, 10 |iM each), or transfected with HT-DNA as a positive control (3 |ig/ml, 3 hr). Result representative of three independent experiments. 

(B and C) Expression of IFNp mRNA by IRF-3/7 double-KO (B), MAVS KO (C), and control WT primary MEFs after 6 hr of treatment with vehicle (DMSO) or with 
ABT-737 + Q-VD-OPH (mean ± SD of triplicates, representative of two experiments). 

(D) cGAMP measurement in cell extracts of WT primary MEFs stimulated for 4 hr with vehicle (DMSO) or ABT-737 + Q-VD-OPH. Result representative of two 
independent experiments. 

(E and F) Expression of IFN p mRNA by cGAS WT and KO bone-marrow-derived macrophages (E) and by STING WT and KO primary MEFs (F) after 6 hr of 
treatment with vehicle or ABT-737 + Q-VD-OPH (mean ± SD of three or two replicates, respectively). 

*p < 0.05; ns, not significant; pairwise comparisons following two-way ANOVA (B, C, E, and F). See also Figure S7. 



pathway is induced upon recognition of double-stranded DNA 
by cGAS (Cai et al., 2014). cGAS then acquires its enzymatic ac- 
tivity and synthesizes cGAMP, a dinucleotide that binds to and 
activates STING. The treatment with ABT-737-i-Q-VD-OPH re- 
sulted in detectable amounts of cGAMP in cell extracts, indica- 
tive of cGAS activity (Figure 5D). Furthermore, cGAS deficiency 



or STING deficiency completely prevented the IFNp response 
to ABT-737 -I- Q-VD-OPH (Figures 5E and 5F). In contrast, TLR 
signaling was dispensable for the response to ABT-737 -i- 
Q-VD-OPH (Figure S7). These results unequivocally identify 
cGAS/STING as the pathway through which type I IFNs are 
induced by Bcl-2/caspase coinhibition. 
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Next, we determined whether the cGAS/STINGATBK1/IRFs 
pathway was also responsible for the increased steady-state 
IFN response in caspase-deficient cells. Interestingly, we ob- 
served constitutive phosphorylation of TBK1 in Casp9 KO cells, 
and this phosphorylation could be further induced by treatment 
with ABT-737 or transfected HT-DNA (Figure 6AFigure 6). That 
observation prompted us to test whether other components of 
the pathway are constitutively active in the absence of functional 
caspases. Upon stimulation, IRF-3 is ubiquitinylated and de- 
graded through a process of negative feedback loop (Saitoh 
et al., 2006). We observed lower levels of total IRF-3 protein in 
Casp9 KO cells, which is suggestive of constitutive activation 
followed by degradation of IRF-3 (Figure 6A). Similarly, activated 
STING is phosphorylated and marked for lysosomal degradation 
(Konno et al., 2013). Again suggestive of constitutive activation, 
STING protein abundance was reduced in Casp9 KO cells, and 
the level of STING could be restored to WT levels after treatment 
with chloroquine, a potent inhibitor of lysosomal acidification 
(Figure 6B). These observations suggest that the STING pathway 
is constitutively active in Casp9 KO cells and likely contributes to 
the IFN-dependent induction of ISG expression. Furthermore, 
the constitutive activation of STING suggests that the inhibitory 
activity of caspases acts upstream of STING activation. 

We next confirmed the role of the STING pathway at the ge- 
netic level. Similarly to the response to ABT-737+Q-VD-OPH, 
the constitutive expression of ISGs in Casp9 KO cells or in cells 
treated for 48 hr with the caspase inhibitor Q-VD-OPH was 
entirely abrogated in cells deficient for IRF-3/7, STING, or 
cGAS (Figures 6C-6E). In contrast, the RNA recognition pathway 
was not involved, as the expression of ISGs was not affected by 
MAVS deficiency (Figure 6F). 

Taken together, these results demonstrate that the putative 
mitochondrial factor released after MOMP and that induces 
type I IFN in the absence of caspases is a ligand for the cytosolic 
DNA sensor cGAS. These observations demonstrate the exis- 
tence of a regulated mechanism of activation of the cGAS 
pathway by an endogenous ligand. This ligand is sequestered 
in mitochondria in healthy cells, it is released in a Bax/Bak- 
dependent manner in dying cells, and its function is intrinsically 
regulated in a caspase-dependent manner. 

mtDNA-Dependent Expression of Type I IFNs 

We hypothesized that the mitochondrial ligand recognized by the 
DNA sensor cGAS could be mitochondrial DNA (mtDNA). To test 
this possibility, we used a well-established protocol of ethidium 
bromide (EtdBr)-mediated depletion of mtDNA (Hashiguchi and 
Zhang-Akiyama, 2009). The addition of low concentrations of 
EtdBr (1 50-450 ng/ml) to the culture medium results in the inter- 
calation of EtdBr into mtDNA and prevents its replication, but it 
does not affect the replication of genomic DNA. This treatment 
induced an ~1 0-fold reduction in mtDNA (Figure 7A). When we 
treated mtDNA-depleted cells with both Bcl-2 and caspase in- 
hibitors, the expression of IFNp was strongly inhibited compared 
to control cells (Figures 7B and 7C). The phosphorylation of 
TBK1 and IRF-3 in response to the combined inhibitors was 
also abolished in mtDNA-depleted cells (Figure 7D). These re- 
sults implicate mtDNA as the major inducer of type I IFN in this 
system. In contrast, the response to transfected HT-DNA was 



not affected by the EtdBr treatment (Figures 7B and 7C), 
showing that the cGAS/STING pathway remained functional. 
The response to other stimuli, such as transfected poly(l:C) 
and lipopolysaccharide (LPS), was also maintained after EtdBr 
treatment (Figure 7C), showing that other platforms of innate im- 
mune activation are unaffected by EtdBr treatment and mtDNA 
depletion. The expression of IFN3 by Casp9 KO cells in response 
to Bcl-2 inhibition and the constitutive phosphorylation of TBK1 
in unstimulated Casp9 KO cells were also abrogated after deple- 
tion of mtDNA with EtdBr (Figures 7E and 7F). 

Similarly to the response to ABT-737+Q-VD-OPH, the consti- 
tutive expression of ISGs in Casp9 KO cells was reversed by the 
treatment with EtdBr (Figure 7G), again implicating a role for 
mtDNA. We confirmed this result with an independent protocol 
of mtDNA depletion: dideoxycytidine (ddC) is an inhibitor of mito- 
chondrial DNA polymerase y and does not affect the function of 
nuclear DNA polymerases (Kaguni, 2004). ddC efficiently 
depleted mtDNA and reduced the expression of ISGs (Figure 7H), 
similar to the EtdBr treatment. 

Together, these results show that mtDNA is an endogenous 
ligand that is released from mitochondria via Bax/Bak and that in- 
duces type I IFN expression through the cGAS/STING pathway. 
Caspases play a crucial role in preventing this cell-intrinsic im- 
mune response, thus maintaining the immunologically silent na- 
ture of mitochondria-dependent apoptotic cell death (Figure 71). 

DISCUSSION 

The physiological role of regulated cell death is to maintain 
homeostasis, and dysregulated cell death can result in cancer, 
autoimmune and inflammatory disorders, immunodeficiency, 
or neurodegeneration. The highly regulated process of cas- 
pase-dependent apoptosis is unique in its capacity to induce a 
noninflammatory type of cell death (Martin et al., 2012; Tait 
et al., 2014). In contrast, caspase-independent cell death gener- 
ally induces an inflammatory response through release of mole- 
cules, termed DAMPs, into the extracellular environment. These 
DAMPS contribute to the recruitment and activation of inflamma- 
tory cells of the immune system such as granulocytes and mono- 
cytes/macrophages. Here, we identify a mechanism by which 
dying cells expose an intracellular DAMP that activates a cell- 
intrinsic innate immune response. This type of cell-intrinsic im- 
mune activation in dying cells could occur while the physical 
integrity of the plasma membrane is still intact or even in cells 
that will eventually recover and will not undergo death. 

Another singular aspect of this process is the dual role played 
by mitochondria. Mitochondrial membrane permeabilization is a 
point of no return in the decision to initiate cell suicide. Bax/Bak- 
dependent apoptosis is generally considered as a noninflamma- 
tory type of cell death. However, our results show that Bax and 
Bak contribute actively to the induction of the IFN response. 
The concomitant activation of caspases is required to maintain 
this type of cell death immunologically silent. This mechanism 
likely provides the cell with an additional level of control over 
the decision of whether to die with or without alerting the immune 
system. One physiological situation in which Bax/Bak-depen- 
dent induction of type I IFNs could occur is in the context of 
infection by viruses that express caspase inhibitors (Best, 
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Figure 6. cGAS/STING-Dependent Constitutive ISG Expression in the Absence of Active Caspases 

(A) Western blot analysis of the phosphorylation ofTBKI and IRF-3 in Casp9 WT and KO cells treated for 6 hr with vehicle (DMSO), with the Bcl-2 inhibitor ABT-737 
(10 |xM), or transfected with HT-DNA as a positive control (3 |ig/ml, 3 hr). Result is representative of three independent experiments. 

(B) Western blot analysis of STING in Casp9 WT and KO cells treated for 16 hr with the indicated concentrations of chloroquine. 

(0) Caspase-9 KO mice were crossed with IRF-3/7 DKO, and the expression of ISG1 5 in embryo heads was measured by RT-PCR. Results shown are mean ± SD 
of three embryos for each genotype. 

(D and E) STING WT and KO primary MEFs (D) or cGAS WT and KO bone-marrow-derived macrophages (E) were treated with vehicle (DMSO) or with the caspase 
inhibitor Q-VD-OPH (10 |iM) and ISG expression was measured 48 hr later by RT-PCR (mean ± SD of triplicates, representative of two independent experiments). 
(F) Caspase-9 KO mice were crossed with MAVS KO, and the expression of ISGs in embryo heads was measured by RT-PCR. Results shown are mean ± SD of 
two embryos for each genotype. 

*p < 0.05; ns, not significant; pairwise comparisons following two-way ANOVA (C-F). 



2008; Callus and Vaux, 2007; Tait et al., 2014). Those virally en- 
coded caspase inhibitors represent an evolutionary response of 
viruses to host antiviral defenses (i.e., the suicide of infected 
cells) (Best, 2008; Callus and Vaux, 2007). Our model suggests 
that sensing caspase inhibition could be a mechanism by which 
host cells trigger an antiviral response independently of the 
physical sensing of viral nucleic acids. 



Three important questions remain to be elucidated: 

(1 ) What is the nature of the mtDNA involved, and how does it 
come into contact with cGAS? Given the size of the Bax/ 
Bak pore, it is likely that small fragments of mtDNA, rather 
than entire copies of mitochondrial genome, are released. 
Because such fragments are experimentally difficult to 
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Figure 7. mtDNA Mediates the Induction of Type I IFN Expression 

(A) Ratio of mitochondrial DNA {dioop) to genomic DNA {Tert) measured by RT-PCR on total extracts of WT immortalized MEFs treated for 4 days in EtdBr 
(150 ng/ml) and then maintained in culture for 16 hr without treatment (mean ± SD of duplicates, representative of at least five independent experiments). 

(B) WT immortalized MEFs treated with EtdBr (150 ng/ml) as in (A) were stimulated with combined Bcl-2/caspase inhibitors (ABT-737 + Q-VD-OPH, 10 i^M each) 
or transfected HT-DNA(3 |ag/ml) for 6 hr, and the expression of IFNp mRNA was measured by real-time RT-PCR (mean ± SD of duplicates), p values calculated by 
two-tailed unpaired Student’s t test. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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detect and to quantify reliably, further studies are needed 
to investigate this possibility. Studying the process of 
mtDNA release is complicated by the technical chal- 
lenges of isolating cytosolic and mitochondrial fractions 
while maintaining the absolute integrity of mitochondria 
(without release of mtDNA) and of nucleic acids. Further- 
more, our knowledge of the physiological mechanisms of 
mtDNA turnover and degradation is still incomplete (Clay 
Montier et al., 2009). 

(2) How do caspases prevent mtDNA-dependent activation 
of the cGAS pathway? Our results suggest that caspases 
act upstream of STING activation. cGAS or a regulator of 
cGAS could be targets for caspase-dependent cleavage. 
Another possibility is that caspase-dependent nucleases 
(Nagata, 2005) could degrade mtDNA, thus preventing its 
binding to cGAS. Finally, caspases could affect the 
release of mtDNA from mitochondria. 

(3) In which cells does this process occur in vivo? Dying 
cells, or cells that undergo incomplete MOMP and do 
not die, are the most probable source of Bax/Bak-de- 
pendent caspase-regulated type I IFNs. Alternatively, all 
cells could produce type I IFN at low levels and/or tran- 
siently due to leakiness of the Bax/Bak pore in healthy 
cells. 

Answering those questions experimentally will require the 
development of novel experimental protocols that would allow 
the simultaneous monitoring of mtDNA release, of cGAS activity, 
and of caspase activation at the single-cell level. 

A surprising observation is that caspase-deficient animals do 
not develop any symptoms of autoimmune disease, despite 
the constitutive activation of the type I IFN response. This obser- 
vation suggests that caspase deficiency could affect the function 
of other aspects of the immune response. Future studies will 
determine how caspases contribute to the regulation of adaptive 
immunity and autoimmunity. 

Finally, numerous pharmacological inhibitors of caspases 
have been developed and are being tested in clinical trials with 
the aim of preventing tissue damage caused by pathological 
cell death (Callus and Vaux, 2007). Our results suggest that the 
consequences of a chronic IFN response induced by these inhib- 
itors should be evaluated. Conversely, we propose that caspase 
inhibitors could be used to induce an IFN response (i.e., the 
expression of ISGs) while minimizing the adverse effects caused 



by interferon therapies (Vilcek, 2006), as caspase inhibition in- 
duces only very low levels of type I IFNs. 

It has long been known that apoptosis is an immunologically 
silent form of cell death, but the molecular basis of this is un- 
known. We demonstrate a role for mitochondria in the induction 
of a type I IFN-mediated cell intrinsic immune response in dying 
cells. Caspases, activated by mitochondria, are required to 
silence that immune process in apoptotic cells. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Mice 

Conditional KO mice with a floxed caspase-9 allele or a floxed caspase-3 allele 
were generated as described in the Extended Experimental Procedures and 
illustrated in Figure S1. Caspase-9, caspase-3, caspase-7, Apaf-1, IFNAR1, 
IRF-3, IRF-7, MAVS, and cGAS {Mb21d1~^~) -deficient mice have been re- 
ported previously (Honda et al., 2005; Kuida et al., 1996, 1998; Lakhani 
et al., 2006; Li et al., 2013; Muller et al., 1994; Sato et al., 2000; Sun et al., 
2006; Yoshida et al., 1998). All animal experimentations were performed in 
compliance with Yale Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee protocols. 

Cell Cultures 

Primary MEFs were generated from caspase-9 KO, IFNAR1 KO, caspase-9/ 
IFNAR1 double KO, caspases-3/-7 double KO, Apaf-1 KO, caspase-9/IRF-3/ 
IRF-7 triple KO, and caspase-9/MAVS double KO and respective littermate 
control embryos (El 6.5-El 8.5). All primary MEFs used for experiments were 
from passage 4 or less. Bax/Bak double-KO and control immortalized MEFs 
were provided by Dr. C. Thompson (University of Pennsylvania) (Wei et al., 
2001), and primary STING KO {Tmem173~^~) MEFs were provided by Dr. G. 
Barber (University of Miami) (Ishikawa et al., 2009). SV40-immortalized 
Casp9 WT and KO MEFs were reported previously (Masud et al., 2007). 

Herring testis DNA (HT-DNA, Sigma-Aldrich, 3 |ag/ml) and poly(l:C) (Invivo- 
gen, 1 |ig/ml) were transfected using Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen, 
3 |il/ml). IFNa (used at 50 U/ml) and anti-IFNa/p antibodies (used at 300 
neutralizing U/ml each) were obtained from Hycult biotech and PBL Assay 
Science, respectively. Z-VAD-fmk, Boc-D-fmk (EMD Millipore), Q-VD-OPH 
(MP Biomedicals), and ABT-737 (SantaCruz Biotechnology) were used at 
10 i^g/ml. Staurosporine and Etoposide were obtained from Sigma-Aldrich 
and used at 0.01 ^iM or 10 ^iM, respectively. 

Viral Infections 

Mice were infected with EMCV by intraperitoneal injection of 2 x 1 0^ TCID50 of 
the virus diluted in 1 00 ^il PBS. Mice were sacrificed and hearts were harvested 
48 hr later, or survival was monitored for 27 days. 

For VSV infection, mice were anesthetized with methoxyflurane (Anafane), 
and 10® PFU of VSV in 50 |al PBS were administered intranasally. The mice 
were sacrificed 24 hr later. Blood was collected by cardiac puncture and 
transferred in heparinized tubes. The samples were then centrifuged (2 min 
at 3,000 rpm), and dilutions of the plasma were used for viral titration. 



(C) Fold inhibition by EtdBr pretreament of the induction of IFNp (blue symbols) or IL-6 (red symbols) mRNA in cells stimulated with ABT-737 + Q-VD-OPH, 
transfected with HT-DNA, transfected with poly(l:C), or stimulated with LPS. Each dot represents an individual experiment. 

(D) Western blot analysis of the phosphorylation of TBK1 and IRF-3 induced by ABT-737 + Q-VD-OPH (10 |iM each, 6 hr) or by transfection of HT-DNA (3 |ig/ml, 
3 hr) in control WT immortalized MEFs or in the same cells pretreated as in (A) with EtdBr (450 ng/ml). Result representative of three independent experiments. 

(E) Casp9 KO immortalized MEFs treated or not with EtdBr (450 ng/ml) as in (A) were stimulated with vehicle (DMSO) or the Bcl-2 inhibitor ABT-737 (1 0 ^iM) for 6 hr 
and the expression of IFNp mRNA was measured by real-time RT-PCR (mean ± SD of duplicates, representative of two independent experiments). 

(F) Western blot analysis of the phosphorylation of TBK1 after treatment with vehicle (DMSO) or the Bcl-2 inhibitor ABT-737 (10 ^iM, 6 hr) or after transfection of 
HT-DNA (3 |ag/ml, 3 hr) in Casp9 WT and KO immortalized MEFs, pretreated or not with EtdBr (450 ng/ml) as in (A). Results are representative of three independent 
experiments. 

(G and H) Casp9 WT and KO primary MEFs were treated for 4 days with EtdBr (1 50 ng/ml) (G), or immortalized MEFs were treated for 6 days with dideoxycytidine 
(ddC, 40 |ag/ml) (H). The ratio of mitochondrial to genomic DNA was measured by real-time PGR on total extracts (left) and the expression of ISGs was determined 
by real-time RT-PCR. Results are shown as mean ± SD of triplicates, representative of three and two independent experiments, respectively. 

(I) Schematic model representation of Bax/Bak-dependent, caspase-regulated activation by mtDNA of the cGAS/STING pathway of type I IFN induction. 

*p < 0.05; ns, not significant; pairwise comparisons following two-way ANOVA (E, G, and H). 
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For in vitro infections, ceiis were piated at a density of 10^ ceiis/mi in 6-weii 
piates. The next day, the ceiis were infected with VSV-GFP, VSV-DsRed, 
HSV-2, or EMCV (diiuted in 500 |ai of DMEM without FBS) for 1 hr with gentie 
shaking every 15 min. The ceiis were then washed and incubated in 1 mi of 
media containing 10% FBS. The dose of virus used for infection and the 
duration of the incubation are indicated in figure iegends. 

Ceii death was measured by flow cytometry after staining with Annexin V- 
APC and propidium iodide (BD Biosciences) or by LDH release assay (CytoTox 
96 assay, Promega). 

Type I IFN Bioassay 

To measure type I IFN bioactivity, undiluted culture supernatants were trans- 
ferred on cultures of the L929-plSRE-Luc reporter cell line (Jiang et al., 
2005). The luciferase activity in cell lysates was measured 24 hr later (Dual- 
Luciferase Reporter Assay, Promega). 

Mitochondrial DNA Depletion 

Cells were treated with ethidium bromide (150 ng/ml or 450 ng/ml for 4 days; 
Sigma-Aldrich) or dideoxycytidine (40 |ig/ml for 6 days; Sigma-Aldrich), RNA 
was extracted, and the expression of ISGs was measured by real-time RT- 
PCR. For induction of IFNp expression by mtDNA-depleted cells, the cells 
were cultivated for 4 days in the presence of EtdBr, replated, cultivated over- 
night in the absence of EtdBr, and then stimulated as indicated. To measure 
the efficiency of mtDNA depletion, total extracts were prepared by resuspend- 
ing the cells in NaOH 50 mM, incubation at 95°C for 1 hr, and neutralization by 
adding 10% volume Tris 1M (pH 7.5). The ratio of mtDNA {dioop) versus 
genomic DNA {Tert) was measured by SybrGreen real-time PGR using the 
following primer pairs: 

dioop Forward: AATCTACCATCCTCCGTGAAACC 
dioop Reverse: TCAGTTTAGCTACCCCCAAGTTTAA 
Tert Forward: CTAGCTCATGTGTCAAGACCCTCTT 
Tert Reverse: GCCAGCACGTTTCTCTCGTT 

Statistical Analysis 

The means of two groups were compared using two-tailed unpaired Student’s 
t test. When three groups were compared, we used a one-way ANOVA test. 
When there were two variables, we used a two-way ANOVA test, followed 
by Games-Howell or Tukey post hoc test to compare pairs of means. Survival 
curves were compared using Mantel-Cox test. 
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SUMMARY 

Proteasomes and lysosomes constitute the major 
cellular systems that catabolize proteins to recycle 
free amino acids for energy and new protein 
synthesis. Tripeptidyl peptidase II (TPPII) is a 
large cytosolic proteolytic complex that functions 
in tandem with the proteasome-ubiquitin protein 
degradation pathway. We found that autosomal 
recessive TPP2 mutations cause recurrent infec- 
tions, autoimmunity, and neurodevelopmental delay 
in humans. We show that a major function of TPPII 
in mammalian cells is to maintain amino acid levels 
and that TPPII-deficient cells compensate by 
increasing lysosome number and proteolytic activ- 
ity. However, the overabundant lysosomes derange 
cellular metabolism by consuming the key glycolytic 
enzyme hexokinase-2 through chaperone-mediated 
autophagy. This reduces glycolysis and impairs 
the production of effector cytokines, including IFN- 
y and IL-I 3 . Thus, TPPII controls the balance 
between intracellular amino acid availability, lyso- 
some number, and glycolysis, which is vital for 
adaptive and innate immunity and neurodevelop- 
mental health. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Protein degradation occurs continuously within cells. This 
removes misfolded or damaged proteins and generates free 
amino acids for protein synthesis or energy production via gluta- 
minolysis (Schutz, 2011). Mammalian cells utilize two principal 
pathways: proteasomes, which are protein complexes that 
recognize and degrade ubiquitinated proteins within the cytosol, 
and lysosomes, which are membrane-bound organelles contain- 
ing acid hydrolases that are fed substrate by endosomal 
and autophagic vesicles (Ciechanover, 2005). Evidence sug- 
gests that these pathways can cross-corn pensate to maintain 
balanced proteolysis and amino acid homeostasis (Korolchuk 
et al., 2010). In both pathways, proteins are first degraded into 
long oligopeptides from which N-terminal tripeptides are then 
trimmed by tripeptidyl peptidases (TPP). These tripeptides are 
further cleaved by dipeptidyl peptidases and aminopeptidases 
to generate free amino acids (Tomkinson, 1999). 

There are two types of TPP in eukaryotic cells, TPPI and TPPII. 
TPPI is a lysosomal acid protease, whereas TPPII is a cytosolic 
protease that forms a giant multisubunit complex acting down- 
stream of proteasomes (Schonegge et al., 2012; Tomkinson, 
1999). By trimming long oligopeptides, TPPII was thought 
to be principally important in producing antigenic peptides 
that bind to major histocompatibility complex (MHC) class I 
molecules for presentation to CD8 T cells (Reits et al., 2004). 
However, the development and function of CD8 T cells was 
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Figure 1. Autosomal Recessive Loss-of-Function Mutations in Human TPPII Deficiency 

(A) Patients’ pedigrees. 

(B) Sanger sequencing showing the mutations. 

(C) Immunoblots for TPPII in T cells from PI and P2 (left) or fibroblasts from P3 and P4 (right). 

(D) TPPII enzymatic activity in fibroblast lysates from two healthy controls, P3 and P4, incubated for the indicated minutes without (-) or with (+) added TPPII 
inhibitor BUTA. 

(E) Structural representations of TPPII highlighting G500D (red spheres) and the active site (purple spheres). Shown are ribbon representations of multimeric 
spindle and monomer and surface representation of dimer of yellow and green monomers (Schonegge et al., 2012). 

Experiments were repeated at least twice for (C) and three times for (D). See also Figure S2. 



largely unaffected by genetic deletion of Tpp2 in mice, even 
during experimental viral infections (Kawahara et al., 2009). By 
contrast, other Tppll-deficient mouse strains exhibited either 
embryonic lethality (McKay et al., 2007) or an immunosenescent 
phenotype characterized by declining thymic output and 
progressive loss of CD4 and CDS T cells (Huai et al., 2008). 
Thus, the physiological role for TPPII in proteolysis, amino acid 
homeostasis, and metabolism in mammals remains obscure. 
Furthermore, although humans with loss-of-function mutations 
in TPP1 develop a lysosomal storage disease called classical 
late-infantile neuronal ceroid lipofuscinosis (Tomkinson, 1999), 
whether TPP2 mutations cause human disease is unknown. 

In the immune system, innate and adaptive cells quickly and 
coordinately respond to invading pathogens and inflammatory 
signals. The biosynthetic and bioenergetic demands of the 
responding leukocytes are extreme because of the sudden 
requirements for cell growth, trafficking, proliferation, and 
effector functions. To support this burst of anabolic activity, 
cellular metabolism radically reorients toward aerobic glycolysis 
(Maciver et al., 2013; Pearce and Pearce, 2013). Although less 
efficient in generating ATP, glycolysis generates intermediate 
metabolites that support biosynthetic pathways for effector 



functions, including cytokine production (Chang et al., 2013; 
Shi et al., 2011). It is thus not surprising that metabolic reprog- 
ramming is an integral part of leukocyte activation and that 
a complex regulatory network links nutrient availability with a 
concerted immune response. Unraveling this complexity is 
important because of the potential to target metabolic pathways 
for modulating pathological immune responses. To this end, 
we have studied patients with a metabolic immunodeficiency 
caused by TPP2 mutations. 

RESULTS 

Human Disease Caused by Loss of TPPII Activity 

We identified four patients from two families, affected by com- 
bined immunodeficiency, severe autoimmunity, and develop- 
mental delay (Figure 1A, Table 1, and Data SI available online), 
with biallelic loss-of-function mutations in TPP2. Except for P2, 
who was diagnosed by screening in early infancy, patients 
presented in early childhood with recurrent bacterial and viral 
infections of the respiratory tract and middle ear. All three 
tested patients showed markedly decreased circulating T, B, 
and natural killer lymphocytes (Figure SI A), including severely 
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Table 1. Clinical Features of TPPII-Deficient Patients 


Patient 


PI 


P2 


P3 


P4 


Demographics 


1 0-year-old 
First Nations female 


18-month-old 
First Nations female 


1 1 -year-old British 
Pakistani male 


3-year-old British 
Pakistani male 


Immunodeficiency 


Respiratory Tract 


recurrent lower respiratory 
tract infections (including 
cytomegalovirus, adenovirus) 
with bronchiectasis, 
recurrent otitis media 


lower respiratory 
tract infections 
(including adenovirus, 
Aspergillus fumigatus), 
recurrent otitis media 


recurrent lower respiratory 
tract infections with 
bronchiectasis, recurrent 
otitis media complicated 
by mastoiditis 


recurrent lower respiratory 
tract infections, recurrent 
otitis media 


Other Infections 


recurrent orolabial 
herpes simplex virus type 1 


none 


pneumococcal sepsis, 
hemorrhagic varicella, 
acute hepatitis A, 
persistent cytomegalovirus 


acute hepatitis A, 
cytomegalovirus 


Autoimmunity 


Cytopenias 


autoimmune hemolytic 
anemia, immune 
thrombocytopenic 
purpura, neutropenia 


neutropenia 


autoimmune hemolytic 
anemia, immune 
thrombocytopenic purpura 


autoimmune hemolytic 
anemia, immune 
thrombocytopenic 
purpura, neutropenia 


Other Autoimmunity 


central nervous sytem 
lupus erythematosus 
(ANA^) with stroke due to 
suspected vasculitis 


none 


none 


autoimmune hepatitis 
(ANA^ SMA"^) leading to 
end-stage liver disease 


Developmental delay 


yes 


yes, assessment ongoing 


yes 


yes 


Outcome 


alive 


alive, recently underwent 
hematopoietic stem cell 
transplantation 


died of adenovirus 
encephalitis after 
hematopoietic stem 
cell transplantation 


died of complications 
after orthotopic liver 
transplantation 


ANA, anti-nuclear autoantibodies; SMA, anti-smooth muscle autoantibodies. See also Figure SI and Data SI . 



reduced naive T cells, and hypergammaglobulinemia (Figure S1 B 
and data not shown). Patients had severe, intractable autoimmu- 
nity, manifesting as antibody-mediated destruction of red blood 
cells, platelets, and neutrophils (in all patients. Figure S1C); 
central nervous system lupus erythematosus with stroke (in 
P1); and hepatitis with autoantibodies (in P4). All patients had 
mild to moderate developmental delay in acquiring motor, 
language, and social skills. We assumed that an autosomal 
recessive disorder was present, as siblings P1 and P2 originated 
from a geographically isolated, small indigenous population and 
sibship P3 and P4 from a consanguineous union. Diagnostic 
testing excluded known primary immunodeficiency disorders, 
so we performed whole-exome sequencing (WES) of genomic 
DNA from P1 and her healthy parent and WES with homo- 
zygosity mapping in P3 (Figure S2A). Each patient bore a novel 
homozygous single nucleotide variant in TPP2, for which 
their parents were heterozygous carriers. Sanger sequencing 
of TPP2 confirmed that P1 and P2 were homozygous for the 
nonsense mutation C.2343C > G, p.Tyr781*, whereas P3 and 
P4 were homozygous for the missense mutation C.1499G > A, 
p.GlySOOAsp (Figure 1B). 

TPPII protein is normally expressed at high levels in lympho- 
cytes (Figure S2B) but was absent from T cells from both P1 
and P2, consistent with nonsense-mediated mRNA decay (Fig- 
ure 1C). In contrast, TPPII protein was expressed by dermal 
fibroblasts and peripheral blood mononuclear cells (PBMC) 



from P3 and P4, although at levels 60%-80% less than controls 
(Figure 1C and Figure S2B). The residual protein lacked exopep- 
tidase activity sensitive to the TPPII-specific inhibitor butabindide 
(BUTA, Rose et al., 1996) (Figure 1 D). To model the effect of the 
p.GSOOD missense mutation, we considered the recently solved 
quaternary structure of human TPPII (Schonegge et al., 2012). 
TPPII exists as a giant (~6 MDa) spindle-shaped cytoplasmic 
protein complex made up of two twisted strands composed of 
stacked dimers that align to form a series of internal catalytic 
chambers (Figure 1 E). Glycine at residue 500, which is conserved 
across all species (Figure S2C), lies outside of the active site at 
the hydrophobic interface between strands of stacked dimers 
(Figure IE). We predicted that substitution by a charged amino 
acid would disrupt this “molecular clamp,” thereby impairing 
multimerization and enzymatic function. In keeping with this 
hypothesis, native gel electrophoresis revealed loss of high 
molecular weight complexes of TPPII protein and associated 
enzymatic activity in lysates from P3 and P4 (Figure S2D). 

TPPII Has a Major Role in Amino Acid Homeostasis 

During normal cellular homeostasis, cytosolic free amino acids 
are derived from recycling of intracellular proteins through 
the proteasomal or lysosomal proteolytic pathways and from 
extracellular transport (Barnes et al., 1992). Because TPPII is a 
cytosolic protease that acts downstream of the proteasome, 
we hypothesized that TPPII deficiency would impair amino 
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Figure 2. TPPII Regulates Intracellular Amino Acid Homeostasis 

(A) Each bar shows the ratio of the quantity of totai free amino acids (AA) in wiid-type MEF ceiis treated with BUTA (200 laM) for the indicated hours (h) to the 
quantity of totai AA in the same ceiis treated with the dimethyi suifoxide (DMSO) vehicie, as determined by uitraperformance iiquid chromatography (UPLC). 

(B) Normaiized concentrations of intraceiiuiar free AA in MEF after 4 or 12 hr of treatment with BUTA or DMSO as in (A). 

(C) Confocai microscopy showing coiocaiization (white) of GFP-tagged TFEB (green) and DAPi (biue) in transfected MEF treated with BUTA or DMSO for 6 hr. 
Scaie bars, 30 i^m (BUTA), 40 i^m (DMSO). 

(D) Quantitation of (0). 

(E) Normaiized expression of TFEB-reguiated gene transcripts, measured by quantitative RT-PCR, in MEF treated with BUTA or DMSO for the indicated times. 

(F) immunoblot showing kinetics of S6K, S6, and ULK1 phosphoryiation in BUTA-treated primary human fibrobiasts. 

(G) Fiow cytometric detection of reduced pS6 in Jurkat T ceiis treated with BUTA and rescue by supraphysioiogic AA (mTOR inhibitor torin, negative controi); 
percentages of pS6-positive ceiis quantified (right). 

Data in (A), (B), (D), (E), and (G) are represented as mean ± SD from three independent experiments. *p < 0.05, as caicuiated by one sampie t test (A), unpaired two- 
taiied Student’s t test (D), or repeated-measures ANOVA foiiowed by Tukey’s test (G). images in (0), (F), and (G) are representative of three independent 
experiments. See aiso Figure S3. 



acid recycling. Indeed, total levels of intracellular free amino 
acids were markedly decreased within 4 hr of TPPII inhibition 
by BUTA treatment of mouse embryonic fibroblasts (MEF), at 
values ~20% to ~70% of controls (Figure 2A). This decrease 
affected all measurable individual amino acids (Figure 2B and 
data not shown), suggesting no selective effect on amino acids 
or transporters that recognize structurally related classes of 



amino acids (Taylor, 2014). However, by 6-12 hr of BUTA treat- 
ment, intracellular free amino acids had returned to normal or 
higher levels (Figure 2A), similar to chronically Tppll-deficient 
knockout (KO) MEF cells (Figures S3A and S3B). Thus, a major 
function of TPPII is to maintain amino acid levels in the cell, 
and during chronic TPPII inhibition, a compensatory mechanism 
maintains amino acid homeostasis. 
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Amino acid deprivation causes the transcription factor TFEB 
to translocate from the cytosol to the nucleus, where it functions 
as a master regulator of genes involved in lysosomal biogenesis 
and autophagy to preserve intracellular amino acid homeostasis 
(Roczniak-Ferguson et al., 2012; Settembre et al., 2011). We 
therefore monitored TFEB subcellular localization and target 
gene transcription upon BUTA treatment. Because commercially 
available antibodies were unreliable for detecting endogenous 
TFEB, transfected GFP-tagged TFEB was used. Coincident 
with the acute decrease in intracellular free amino acids after 
TPPII inhibition (Figure 2A), we found TFEB translocated into 
the nuclei of MEF (Figures 2C and 2D) or the human neuroblas- 
toma cell line SFI-SY5Y (Figure S3C). Furthermore, in untrans- 
fected MEF, BUTA upregulated endogenous TFEB-regulated 
transcripts, including Tfeb itself, within 4-6 hr of treatment before 
returning to baseline (Figure 2E). We did not detect elevated 
TFEB-regulated transcripts in cells constitutively deficient in 
TPPII (Figure S3D). Thus, maximal amino acid reduction pre- 
cedes maximal TFEB induction, which in turn precedes restored 
amino acid homeostasis. 

TFEB nuclear localization is normally inhibited by mTOR when 
growth and nutritional signals are adequate (Roczniak-Ferguson 
et al., 2012). We found that basal mTOR activity, as measured 
by phosphorylation of either S6K or S6, was markedly dimin- 
ished in fibroblasts after 2-8 hr of BUTA treatment (Figures 2F 
and S3E) when TFEB activity was highest. Acute TPPII inhibition 
also decreased mTOR activity in the Jurkat T cell line and PHA- 
stimulated T cell blasts, which could be overcome by supraphy- 
siological extracellular amino acids (Figures 2G and S3F). 
Remarkably, mTOR activity recovered when BUTA treatment 
was extended beyond 18 hr (Figures 2F, S3E, and S3G), and 
mTOR activity was normal in a THP1 macrophage cell line 
stably transduced with TPP2 shRNA (Figure S3H). Such chroni- 
cally TPPII-inhibited cells nevertheless showed exaggerated 
sensitivity to partial amino acid starvation (Figure S3G). 
Together, our results indicate that acute TPPII inhibition caused 
amino acid depletion, leading to mTOR deactivation, TFEB nu- 
clear translocation, and TFEB-dependent gene induction, 
thereby adapting the cells to chronic TPPII inhibition. 

Compensatory Lysosomal Biogenesis in the Absence of 
TPPII Activity 

Lysosomes are a key regulator of amino acid homeostasis (Bar- 
Peled and Sabatini, 2014), so we hypothesized that the new 
metabolic state established in the absence of TPPII activity 
was achieved through a TFEB-dependent increase in lysosomal 
activity. We observed increased abundance of lysosomes in 
T cells from PI (Figures 3A and 3B), above levels expected 
from T cell receptor (TCR) stimulation alone (Valdor et al., 2014 
and data not shown). Similar effects were observed after BUTA 
treatment of normal T cells (Figure 3C), human fibroblasts (Fig- 
ures 3D and 3E), MEF, and various transformed cell lines 
(293T, A549, SH-SY5Y, HeLa) (Figure S4A) or when TPPII was 
knocked down in THP1 cells stably expressing TPP2 shRNA 
(Figure S4B). The lysosomal markers l_AMP1 and cathepsin B 
were increased in fibroblasts derived from P3 and P4, as well 
as in control fibroblasts treated with BUTA (Figures 3F, S4C, 
and data not shown). Measures of lysosomal function, such as 



acid phosphatase and p-N-acetyl-glucosaminidase activity, 
were also commensurately elevated in liver tissues from Tpp2 
KO mice (Figures S4D and S4E). Confirming that this lysosomal 
expansion was caused by inhibition of cytoplasmic proteolysis, 
we could mimic the effect by treating MEF with the proteasome 
inhibitor MG132, which blocks the pathway upstream of TPPII 
(Figure S4F). Thus, cells of multiple lineages experience impaired 
cytosolic amino acid recycling when TPPII activity is deficient 
and then recover through an mTOR- and TFEB-regulated 
compensatory lysosomal biogenesis that restores amino acid 
homeostasis. 

Lysosomal Overactivity Induced by TPPII Deficiency 
Impairs Giycoiysis 

Our patients’ neurodevelopmental delay, altered amino acid ho- 
meostasis, expanded lysosomal compartment, and, in the eldest 
patient (P3), an unusual pattern of intracranial calcification 
involving basal ganglia and subcortical U fibers (Figure S5A) all 
implied a metabolic disorder. Because metabolic reprogram- 
ming is crucial for activated proliferating lymphocytes, we evalu- 
ated glycolysis by measuring extracellular acidification rate 
(EOAR) after providing glucose to TPPII-deficient or -replete 
cells. We also measured the effect of adding oligomycin (to block 
oxidative phosphorylation and shunt to glycolysis), as well as 2- 
deoxy-D-glucose (2-DG, to inhibit glycolysis). TPPII deficiency 
reduced basal and/or maximal glycolysis in activated T cells 
from P2 (Figure 4A), as well as BUTA-treated activated CD4 or 
CD8 T cells from controls (Figures 4B and 4C). We observed 
similar effects in CD4 T cells isolated from Tpp2 KO mice (Fig- 
ure 4D), THP1 cells stably transduced with TPP2 shRNA (Fig- 
ure 4E), or in SH-SY5Y cells after BUTA treatment (Figure S5B). 
By contrast, no defect was evident in unstimulated naive T cells 
that have yet to switch from mixed fuel oxidative phosphorylation 
to aerobic glycolysis (Figure S5C). In BUTA-treated activated 
CD4 T cells, we confirmed the glycolytic defect by showing 
impaired conversion of radiolabeled glucose to water (Figure 4F). 
We next evaluated oxidative phosphorylation in activated T cells 
by measuring oxygen consumption rate (OCR) at baseline, fol- 
lowed by oligomycin (to calculate ATP production), carbonyl cy- 
anide p-trifluoromethoxyphenylhydrazone (FCCP, to determine 
maximal respiration), and rotenone plus antimycin (to calculate 
basal respiration) and found that oxidative phosphorylation 
was unaffected by TPPII deficiency, implying that glutamine uti- 
lization was intact (Figures 4G and 4H). 

In mammalian cells, glycolysis proceeds through a series of 
enzymatic reactions that convert glucose to pyruvate and ATP 
(Figure 5A). We hypothesized that TPPII deficiency reduced 
glycolytic flux by decreasing glycolytic enzyme activity at one 
or more of these steps (Figure 5A). Consistent with previous ob- 
servations that T cell activation upregulates transcripts for glyco- 
lytic enzymes (Stentz and Kitabchi, 2004; Wang et al., 2011), 
immunoblotting revealed that CD3/CD28 stimulation of human 
naive CD4 T cells from healthy donors induced the expression 
of hexokinase-2 (HK2), phosphofructokinase (PFKP), pyruvate 
kinase (PKM2), and, more modestly, that of HK1 , aldolase, phos- 
phoglycerate mutase-1 (PGAM1), and glyceraldehyde 3-phos- 
phate dehydrogenase (GAPDH) (Figure 5A); addition of IL-2 did 
not further alter levels (data not shown). Remarkably, treatment 
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Figure 3. Loss of TPPII Leads to Compensatory Lysosome Biogenesis 

(A) Transmission eiectron micrographs of T ceiis from P1 and a heaithy normai controi. Arrows, eiectron-dense iysosomai structures. Scaie bar, 500 nm. 

(B) Quantification of Lysotracker Red fluorescence intensity from confocal microscopy of T cells as in (A). 

(C) Image stream analysis of lysosome content by LysolD red staining of normal human T cells, activated in the presence of BUTA or DMSO. 

(D) Confocal microscopy showing Lysotracker Red staining of lysosomes and DAPI staining of nuclei (blue) after treatment of MEF with DMSO or BUTA for the 
indicated h. Scale bar, 30 i^m. 

(E) Quantification of (D). 

(F) Simultaneous immunoblotting of LAMP1 and LC3 following BUTA treatment of human fibroblasts for the indicated h. 

All experiments were repeated three times except for (A), which was repeated twice, and show representative images. Data in (E) are represented as mean ± SD 
from three independent experiments. *p < 0.05, as calculated by unpaired two-tailed Student’s t test. See also Figure S4. 



with BUTA greatly attenuated the induction of HK2 and PKM2 
proteins while minimally affecting HK1 , PFKP, aldolase, GAPDH, 
and PGAM1 (Figure 5A and data not shown). By contrast, acti- 
vated T cells from both P1 and P2 showed markedly decreased 
HK2 but no consistent decreases in HK1 or PKM2 (Figure 5B). 
Furthermore, activated T cells from Tpp2 KO mice showed 
decreased HK2 and aldolase, but not PGAM1 or PKM2 (Figures 
5C and S5D). Similarly, TPP2 shRNA-transduced THP1 showed 
decreased HK2 at baseline and after lipopolysaccharide (LPS) 
stimulation (Figure 5D). Thus, only HK2 was consistently 
decreased. Because hexokinase performs the rate-limiting first 
step in glycolysis, this lack of HK2 could explain the profound 
reduction in glycolytic flux when TPPII was defective, although 
other glycolytic enzymes may be involved. 

To explore the mechanism of HK2 depletion, we first deter- 
mined that HK2 mRNA was not decreased in TPPII-defective 
cells (Figure S5E). Next, we found that HK2 protein could 
colocalize with lysosomes (Figure S5F). Because TPPII defi- 



ciency caused lysosomal expansion (Figures 3A-3E, S4A, 
and S4B) and lysosomal expansion induced by forced TFEB 
overexpression decreased HK2 protein levels (Figure S5G), 
we postulated that FIK2 was targeted for lysosomal degrada- 
tion. Indeed, we observed that treating Tpp2 KO T cells with 
lysosomal inhibitors restored HK2 levels (Figures 5C and 
S5H). Moreover, when protein synthesis was blocked by 
cycloheximide, HK2 underwent more rapid protein turnover 
than other glycolytic enzymes (Figure 5E). The glycolytic 
enzymes aldolase, GAPDH, PGAM1, and PKM2 undergo 
chaperone-mediated autophagy (CMA), whereby the chap- 
erone HSC70 mediates entry through the lysosomal LAMP2A 
receptor of substrates containing a KFERQ-like lysosomal 
degradation targeting peptide motif (Dice, 1990; Kaushik 
et al., 2011). PKM2 and GAPDH each have one experimentally 
validated motif, whereas HK2 has two such motifs (Figure 5F). 
To test their functionality, we overexpressed Myc-tagged HK2 
fragments containing either the central QLLEVK motif (residues 
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Figure 4. Loss of TPPII Activity Impairs Glycolysis 

(A-E) Glycolytic flux, measured as ECAR of cells at baseline and after adding glucose, oligomycin, and 2-DG and/or quantitation by total area under the curve 
(AUC) of histograms. 

(A) Activated T cells from P2 or healthy control. 

(B) Human naive CD4 T cells, activated for 3 days in the presence of BUTA (200 |iM) or DMSO. 

(C) Human naive CDS T cells stimulated for 4 days as in (B). 

(D) Naive CD4 T cells from Tpp2 KO or WT mice, activated for 3 days. 

(E) THP1 cells, stably transduced with TPP2 shRNA or NS shRNA. 

(F) Glycolysis as measured by [5-^H]-glucose conversion to [5-^H]-water in cells stimulated as in (B). 

(G and H) Oxidative phosphorylation as measured by OCR at baseline and after adding oligomycin, FCCP, and rotenone plus antimycin, and/or quantitation 
by AUC. 

(G) Naive CD4 T cells from Tpp2 KO or WT mice, stimulated as in (D). 

(H) T cells from P2 or control as in (A). 

For representative histograms, data shows mean ± SD of six replicate wells. Data showing AUC represent mean ± SD from at least three independent 
experiments, except for (H), which was from one experiment. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01, n.s., nonsignificant, as calculated by unpaired Student’s t test. See also 
Figures S5 and S6. 



483-488) or the C-terminal QRFEK motif (residues 760-764) or 
an N-terminal fragment lacking both motifs. Coimmunoprecipi- 
tations showed that full-length HK2 interacted with HSC70, as 
did fragments containing either of two lysosomal targeting mo- 
tifs (F2, F3); however, coimmunoprecipitation of the N-terminal 
fragment lacking both motifs (F1) was decreased (Figure 5F). 
Moreover, given that overexpression of the HK2 fragment F2 
showed partial degradation, its interaction with HSC70 was 



probably underestimated. Deletion of both lysosomal-targeting 
motifs resulted in a nondegradable HK2 protein that was 
expressed to higher levels (Figure 5G). We also considered 
the possibility that macroautophagy contributed to the loss 
of HK2 in TPPII-deficient cells but observed only slightly 
increased expression of LC3-II, a marker of autophagosomes, 
albeit levels increased with starvation (Figures SSI and S3G). 
Furthermore, normal cells, under the stress of amino acid 
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Figure 5. Targeting of HK2 for Lysosomal Degradation Compromises Glycolysis 

(A) Schematic of glycolytic enzymes (left) that were immunoblotted (right). Lysates were from human naive CD4 T cells, activated for 3 days or not with the 
indicated concentrations of BUTA. 

(B) Similar to (A) except that lysates were from activated T cells from P1 and P2 or two healthy normal controls, cultured for 14 days in IL-2. 

(C) Similar to (B) except that lysates were from purified naive CD4 T cells from KO or WT mice after activation for 4 days and without or with chloroquine for 6 hr. 

(D) Similar to (A) except that lysates were from THP1 cells stably transduced with TPP2 or nonspecific shRNA, treated with PMA for 3 hr and then without or 
with LPS for 6 hr. 

(E) Stability of HK2, PKM2, and GAPDH in cycloheximide (CHX)-treated A549 cells, as assessed by densitometric scanning of immunoblots. 

(F) Schematic diagram showing the predicted KFERQ-like lysosomal-targeting peptide motifs in the HK2 protein sequence, HK2 fragments FI, F2, and F3, 
and full-length HK2 mutant lacking both lysosomal targeting motifs (HK2-Myc-del). Below, coimmunoprecipitation of full-length HK2, but not GFP empty vector 
(mock), with endogenous HSC70 in SH-SY5Y cells (left) or HK2 fragments FI to F3 with overexpressed GFP-HSC70 in 293T cells (right). 

(G) Immunoblot showing HK2 levels following transfection into 293T cells of HK2-Myc-del. Immunoblots are representative of experiments repeated at least 
three times. 

Data in (E) are represented as mean ± SD from three independent experiments. See also Figure S5. 



starvation, showed only a minor decrease in HK2 by compar- 
ison with TPPII inhibition, suggesting that the response to 
internal amino acid starvation differs from external amino 
acid starvation (Figure S5H). Thus, HK2’s targeted entry into 
and degradation within lysosomes, which was markedly 
increased by TPPII deficiency, provides a molecular explana- 
tion for decreased glycolysis. 



Reduced Glycolysis Impairs Adaptive and Innate 
Immunity in TPPII Deficiency 

Oxidative phosphorylation is required for early activation of naive 
T cells, and T cell proliferation can be fueled by either oxidative 
phosphorylation or aerobic glycolysis (Chang et al., 2013). 
Accordingly, the preservation of oxidative phosphorylation in 
TPPII-deficient T cells (Figures 4G and 4H) was consistent with 
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Figure 6. Abnormal Metabolism Impairs Adaptive and Innate Immune Functions in TPPII Deficiency 

(A) Flow cytometric profiles showing intracellular IFN-y in naive CD4 T cells from P1, P2, mother, and a healthy normal control, activated for 3-4 days. 

(B-G and I) Quantification of IFN-y-expressing T cells studied by flow cytometry as in (A). 

(B) Naive CD4 T cells from healthy normal controls were treated with BUTA or DMSO during the course of stimulation. 

(C) Similar to (B) except with naive CDS T cells. 

(D) Naive CD4 T cells from KO or WT mice were stimulated similarly as in (A) while differentiated under Th 1 -polarizing conditions. 

(E) Naive CD4 T cells from healthy normal controls previously transfected with siRNA against HK1, HK2, or TPP2 were treated as in (A). 

(F) Naive CD4 T cells from healthy normal controls previously transfected with GFP-tagged TFEB or GFP alone were treated as in (A). 

(G) Similar to F except that cells were transfected with GFP-tagged HK2 or empty vector and were then treated as in (B). 

(H) Glycolytic flux of transfected cells as in (G), expressed as AUC of measured ECAR. 

(I) Similar to (E) except that cells were transfected with sIRNA against LAMP2A and were then treated as in (A). 

(J) IL-ip protein secretion by stimulated monocyte-derived macrophages from P1 or a healthy normal control. 

(K) Similar to (J) except using THP1 cells stably expressing TPP2 shRNA or nonspecific shRNA. 

(Land M) Real-time PGR quantitation (qRT-PCR) oilUB (IL-1 p) transcripts following LPS stimulation of primed THP1 cells, normalized to HPRT (L) orACTB (M). 

(L) THP1 cells previously transfected with GFP or TFEB-GFP. 

(M) THP1 TPP2 or NS shRNA cells, also transfected with GFP-tagged HK2 or empty vector. 

All experiments were repeated three times and show representative profiles (A and J). Data in (B-l) and (K-M) are represented as mean ± SD from three inde- 
pendent experiments. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , n.s., nonsignificant, as calculated by unpaired Student’s t test or two-way ANOVA. See also Figure S7. 



their normal upregulation of activation markers and near normal 
proliferation after TCR stimulation (Figures S6A-S6G). However, 
a rapid transition to aerobic glycolysis is required to meet the 
increased biosynthetic and bioenergetic needs of effector func- 
tions in activated T cells, especially the acquisition of IFN-y and 
IL-2 production in CD4 T cells (Chang et al., 2013). We therefore 
predicted that the glycolytic defect in TPPII-deficient T cells (Fig- 
ures 4A-4D and 4F) would reduce their ability to produce effector 



cytokines. As expected, we found that naive CD4 cells from PI 
and P2 expressed less IFN-y after activation (Figure 6A). Inhibit- 
ing TPPII by BUTA in activated CD4 or CDS T cells from healthy 
normal control subjects reduced IFN-y posttranscriptionally 
(Figures 6B, 6C, and S7A) and also reduced IL-2 (Figures S7B 
and S7C), with no effects on TNF-a production (Figure S7D). 
Moreover, mouse Tpp2 KO naive CD4 T cells expressed less 
IFN-y even when differentiated under ThI polarizing conditions 
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with exogenously added IL-2 (Figure 6D). These effector func- 
tions were specifically decreased because other cytokines 
such as IL-4 and IL-17 were unaffected by TPPII deficiency (Fig- 
ures S7E and S7F). Consistent with our metabolic model, TPPII 
inhibition of IFN-y production was recapitulated by siRNA 
silencing of HK2, but not HK1 (Figure 6E), or by overexpressing 
TFEB, which decreases HK2 protein (Figures 6F and S5G). 
Chloroquine did not restore glycolysis or cytokine production, 
probably because undegraded FIK2 remained sequestered 
and nonfunctional within lysosomes (Figure S5F and data not 
shown). Importantly, overexpression of WT HK2 in TPPII-in- 
hibited T cells restored both glycolysis and IFN-y expression 
(Figures 6G, 6H, and S7G). Rescue also occurred when a nonde- 
gradable mutant HK2 (lacking both lysosomal targeting motifs) 
was overexpressed, despite its partially impaired enzymatic ac- 
tivity (Figures S7H and S7I). Finally, when the receptor for CMA 
substrates was reduced using LAMP2A siRNA, HK2 levels and 
IFN-y production were increased in TPPII-replete cells (Figures 
6I and 5G), suggesting that CMA also tonically regulates HK2. 
Thus, reduced glycolysis in TPPII deficiency results from 
increased lysosomal degradation of FIK2 via CMA and leads to 
impaired T cell function. 

Aerobic glycolysis contributes not only to adaptive immunity, 
but also to innate immunity (Tannahill et al., 2013). Thus, we 
examined macrophage inflammatory responses after priming 
with the TLR agonist LPS and activating with ATP or nigericin. 
Monocyte-derived macrophages from PI secreted less IL-lp 
than control (Figure 6J), as did TPP2 shRNA-transduced THP1 
cells (Figure 6K). This inhibition was likely transcriptional, as 
shown by reduced IL1B mRNA levels upon LPS priming of 
TPPII-deficient cells (Figures S7J and S7K) and could be recapit- 
ulated by overexpressing TFEB (Figures 6L and S5G). By 
contrast, TNFA mRNA levels (TNF-a) were less affected (Figures 
S7J and S7K). These defects would likely contribute to impaired 
responses to microbes or sterile tissue damage. HK2 overex- 
pression in the TPP2 shRNA-transduced THP1 cells restored 
their IL-lp expression (Figures 6M, S7L, and S7M), similar to 
its rescue of IFN-y production in T cells. Together, these results 
define autosomal recessive TPPII deficiency as a metabolic 
cause of primary immune deficiency in which reduced aerobic 
glycolysis leads to defects in both adaptive and innate immunity. 

DISCUSSION 

Despite its role as a peptidase downstream of the proteasome, 
previous studies of TPPII have focused on its ability to process 
antigenic peptides for MHC class I presentation. We now show 
that this giant cytoplasmic proteolytic complex has a more pro- 
found influence on overall amino acid homeostasis. Our data 
indicate that TPPII participates in recycling cellular proteins 
into amino acids and that extracellular amino acid transport inef- 
ficiently compensates for its loss unless supraphysiological 
levels are provided. When TPPII function is inhibited, free intra- 
cellular amino acids are transiently decreased and lysosomal 
activity is elevated via mTOR and TFEB as a compensatory 
mechanism to restore amino acid homeostasis. However, the 
altered amino acid equilibrium in TPPII-deficient cells remains 
fragile to extracellular nutrient shortage, which likely occurs 



intermittently in vivo despite the lysosomal compensation at 
baseline. Consistent with previous reports that proteasomal 
inhibition increases lysosome abundance (Rideout et al., 2004; 
Ryhanen et al., 2009), our work now reveals the essential balance 
between the proteasomal and lysosomal degradation pathways 
for normal cell performance and that TPPII is an important 
linchpin in this process. 

TPPII-deficient cells with intact lysosomal function maintain 
amino acid homeostasis at the cost of reduced metabolic 
fitness. We observed that lysosomal hyperproliferation causes 
HK2 degradation through HSC70-chaperoned lysosomal degra- 
dation. The HK2 isoenzyme is upregulated in both lymphocytes 
and tumor cells that utilize aerobic glycolysis (the Warburg effect) 
and differs from HK1, which is constitutively expressed (Robey 
and Hay, 2006). Because hexokinases perform a rate-limiting 
step in glycolysis, the targeted degradation of HK2 strongly im- 
pedes glycolytic flux in TPPII-deficient cells. Several glycolytic 
enzymes are degraded through CMA, which increases during 
amino acid starvation (Dice, 1990; Kaushik et al., 2011). CMA 
of HK2 was not recognized previously, possibly because an 
experimental model in which HK2 is not induced was used 
(Kon et al., 2011). Glycolysis can also be regulated by PFKP 
and PKM2, so the latter’s decrease upon acute TPPII inhibition 
may further compromise glycolysis. Nevertheless, we show 
that, when TPPII is chronically lacking, HK2 consumption alone 
can explain the molecular regulation of glycolysis. It is likely 
that the pathologies caused by TPPII deficiency in cells normally 
dependent on HK2 are related to the cell-specific functions that 
are sensitive to glycolysis. 

TPPII is widely expressed in different tissues but at relatively 
higher levels in the immune system and in tumors such as 
Burkitt’s lymphoma (Balow et al., 1986; Gavioli et al., 2001). 
These cell types sustain high levels of aerobic glycolysis. More- 
over, HK2 but not HK1 , promotes growth of tumor cells through 
effects on aerobic glycolysis and downstream biosynthetic 
pathways (Gershon et al., 2013; Patra et al., 2013; Wolf et al., 
2011a). In the immune system, aerobic glycolysis is required 
for peripheral T cell responses and for thymocyte development 
(Greiner et al., 1994). Activated macrophages and dendritic 
cells also require aerobic glycolysis to generate biosynthetic 
intermediates, including fatty acids necessary for production 
of membranes and proinflammatory cytokines (Everts et al., 
2014; Tannahill et al., 2013). In TPPII deficiency, adaptive and 
innate immune cells function poorly in elaborating IFN-y, IL-2, 
and IL-1 p, which explains the patients’ susceptibility to a broad 
range of pathogens. Furthermore, the severe immune dysregula- 
tion characteristic of this disorder, including autoimmunity, may 
reflect the differential sensitivity of effector functions to impaired 
aerobic glycolysis and secondary metabolic defects. 

The role of metabolic processes in immune cell functions has 
been mainly elucidated through in vitro studies using pharma- 
cological agents such as 2-DG or mice as tools in which tran- 
scriptional regulators such as HIFIa were selectively ablated. 
By studying a new human immunodeficiency, we now better 
understand the requirements and physiological consequences 
of metabolic reprogramming on immune functions in vivo. We 
find that TPPII deficiency produced less impairment of glycolytic 
flux than 2-DG treatment (Lampidis et al., 2006), consonant with 
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its selective effect on HK2 that spares oxidative phosphorylation 
and, hence, T cell proliferation (Cham et al., 2008; Miller et al., 
1994). Thus, our data showing unchanged IL-4 and IL-17 can 
be reconciled with previous reports that glycolytic blockade by 
2-DG in mice interrupts not only IFN-y, but also IL-4 and IL-17 
production (Shi et al., 2011). 

Finally, although hematopoietic stem cell transplantation 
would be expected to cure the immune abnormalities in patients 
with TPPII deficiency, neurometabolic correction presents a 
greater challenge. In the brain, TPPII degrades neuropeptides 
to regulate satiety (Rose et al., 1996; Wilson et al., 1993). Flowev- 
er, HK2 is also dynamically expressed in the developing brain, 
mirroring the pattern of whole-brain glucose consumption, which 
is high during early childhood before decreasing by adulthood 
(Gershon et al., 2013; Wolf et al., 2011b). Increased utilization 
of aerobic glycolysis, which predominates in brain regions asso- 
ciated with transcriptional neoteny, may contribute to synapse 
formation and growth (Goyal et al., 2014). Thus, our finding 
that TPPII inhibition impaired glycolysis in a neuroblastoma cell 
line suggests the intriguing hypothesis that the developmental 
delay in TPPII deficiency is mechanistically linked to defective 
aerobic glycolysis. Because of this unusual constellation of 
features, we propose that this disorder be called “TPPII-related 
/mmunodeficiency, autoimmunity, and neurodevelopmental 
delay with impaired glycolysis and /ysosomal expansion” (TRI- 
ANGLE) disease. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Study Subjects and Mice 

Patients and their reiatives provided written informed consent to participate 
in research protocois approved by the NiAiD, NiH institutionai Review Board 
(NCT00246857) or the Newcastie and North Tyneside 1 Research Ethics 
Committee. Whoie-biood sampies, primary dermai fibrobiast cuitures, and 
buffy coat ceiis were obtained. Mice were bred, purchased, and used under 
animai study protocois approved by the NiAiD Animai Care Use Committee. 
Tppii-deficient mice were from Kenneth Rock (University of Massachusetts, 
Worcester) (Kawahara et ai., 2009). Detaiis are provided in the Extended 
Experimentai Procedures. 

Genomic Anaiyses 

WES of genomic DNA was performed for P1 and P3 and genome-wide iinkage 
scans for P3 and P4. Detaiis of anaiyses, inciuding aiignment, variant caiiing, 
and fiitering, are provided in the Extended Experimentai Procedures. Muta- 
tions were confirmed by Sanger sequencing. WES data are deposited in 
dbGaP. 

Moiecular Modeiing 

The HsTPPii spindie compiex was used to modei the G500D mutation. Detaiis 
are provided in the Extended Experimentai Procedures. 

Ceil Isolation and Culture 

Human PBMC, human peripherai biood T ceiis (inciuding naive CD4 or CDS 
T ceiis), human monocyte-derived macrophages, mouse spienic naive CD4 
or CDS T ceiis, MEF, human fibrobiasts, THP1 , 293T, A549, SH-SY5Y, Jurkat, 
and HeLa ceii iines were used. Detaiis are provided in the Extended Experi- 
mentai Procedures. 

Immunoblotting 

immunobiotting was performed according to standard methods. To assess 
protein degradation rates, A549 ceiis were transfected with myc -tagged 
mammaiian expression constructs; 24 hr iater, cycioheximide (10 i^g/mi) was 



added and ceiis cuitured up to 20 more hr before iysis and immunobiotting 
for myc. Detaiis are provided in the Extended Experimentai Procedures. 

TPPII Enzymatic Activity 

Ceii iysates were incubated with Aia-Aia-Phe-4-methyicoumaryi-7-amide 
(AAF-AMC) (Enzo Life Sciences) and fiuorescence emission measured. Detaiis 
are provided in the Extended Experimentai Procedures. 

Native In-Gel AAF-AMC Cleavage and Immunobiotting 

Ceii iysates were separated by NativePAGE, foiiowed by either transfer to 
PVDF membranes for immunobiotting or in-gei incubation with AAF-AMC 
to assess TPPii enzymatic activity. Detaiis are provided in the Extended Exper- 
imentai Procedures. 

Ceii Treatments 

Human fibrobiasts were treated in medium containing reduced amino acids 
and MEF in amino acid free media for 6 hr (USBioiogicai Life Sciences). 
PBMC were stimuiated with anti-human CD2/3/2S beads (Miitenyi Biotech) 
for T ceii activation and CFSE-iabeied ceii proiiferation assays. Ceiis were 
treated with the TPPii-specific inhibitor butabindide (Santa Cruz Biotech- 
noiogy; Tocris Bioscience) at 200 or 250 ^iM. Purified human or mouse naive 
CD4 T or CDS ceiis were stimuiated with anti-CD3/CD28 antibodies; subset- 
poiarizing recombinant cytokines and antibodies against mouse cytokines 
were added for T heiper ceii differentiation studies. Human monocyte-derived 
macrophages were stimuiated with LPS (100 ng/mi) for 6 hr and then ATP 
(5 mM) or nigericin (10 mM) for 30 more min (ali from invivogen). THP1 ceiis 
were stimuiated with phorboi 12-myristate 13-acetate (PMA, 100 ng/mi; 
Sigma-Aidrich) for 3 hr and then LPS (1 |ig/mi) for 3-48 hr and, in some cases, 
ATP (5 mM) or nigericin (10 mM) for 30 more min. Ceiis were treated for 6 hr 
with MG132 (5 mM, Enzo Life Science), chioroquine (100 mM), or ammonium 
chioride (20 mM) pius ieupeptin (1 00 laM) (both from Sigma-Aidrich). Detaiis are 
provided in the Extended Experimentai Procedures. 

Intracellular Free Amino Acid Anaiyses 

Sampies were anaiyzed for intraceiiuiar free amino acids by Waters ACQUiTY 
uitraperformance iiquid chromatography (UPLC) after AccQ-Tag derivatization 
or by opticai absorbance after reacting with ninhydrin. Detaiis are provided in 
the Extended Experimentai Procedures. 

Lentiviral Transductions and Transient Transfections 

THP1 ceiis were stabiy transduced with ientivirus encoding shRNA against 
human TPP2 or controi shRNA. Human CD4 naive T ceiis were Amaxa nucie- 
ofected with 200 nM siRNA against MMP2A, HK1 , or HK2 (Life Technoiogies). 
Mammaiian expression constructs encoding tagged forms of TFEB, HK1, 
HK2, PKM2, or GAPDH were transfected by nucieofection or Turbofect. 
Detaiis are provided in the Extended Experimentai Procedures. 

Transmission Electron Microscopy 

Transmission eiectron microscopy of human cyciing T ceiis was performed 
after fixation in 2.5% giutaraidehyde in 0.1 M sodium cacodyiate buffer 
(pH 7.4). Detaiis are provided in the Extended Experimentai Procedures. 

Lysosomai Imaging and Quantitation 

The iysosome-specific dyes Lysotracker Red (Life Technoiogy) and Lyso-iD 
(Enzo Life Sciences) were used to stain intraceiiuiar iysosomes for confocai 
microscopy. Staining for T ceii surface markers, LysoiD, and LC3 for autopha- 
gosomes were performed for imageStream anaiyses. Detaiis are provided in 
the Extended Experimentai Procedures. 

Lysosomai Enzymatic Activity 

Preparations enriched in iysosomes were coiiected from mouse iiver tissue 
homogenates using the Lysosome isoiation Kit with density gradient uitra- 
centrifugation. The fraction containing the majority of the iysosomes, as 
determined by immunobiotting of iysosomal proteins, was used to measure 
iysosomai acid phosphatase and (3-N-acetyi-giucosaminidase activities (aii 
from Sigma-Aidrich). Detaiis are provided in the Extended Experimentai 
Procedures. 
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Quantitative RT-PCR 

Total RNA was isolated with the RNeasy kit (QIAGEN). cDNA was synthesized 
from 1 lag of RNA using the iScript cDNA Synthesis Kit (Bio-Rad). All quantita- 
tive RT-PCR was performed by the SYBR green method on 7900HT machine 
(ABI), using 200 pg of cDNA per reaction. The expression of mRNA for genes of 
interest was normalized to that of p-actin or HPRT. Primer sequences are pro- 
vided in the Extended Experimental Procedures. 

TFEB Subceiluiar Locaiization 

At 24 hr after transfecting a C-terminal EGFP-fused TFEB plasmid (Roczniak- 
Ferguson et al. , 201 2), cells were fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS, their 
nuclei stained with DAPI (Enzo Life Sciences), and imaged by confocal micro- 
scopy, as described above (“Lysosomal Imaging and Quantitation”). For anal- 
ysis of percentage of nuclear colocalization, single cells were analyzed by 
Imaris with threshold settings of 100 in both GFP and DAPI channels. Ten 
TFEB-GFP-positive cells were analyzed per experimental group. Details are 
provided in the Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Metabolic Analyses 

Glycolysis was evaluated by measuring ECAR at baseline and after adding 
glucose (10 mM), oligomycin (10 |iM), and 2-deoxy-D-glucose (100 mM). 
Oxidative phosphorylation was evaluated by measuring OCR at baseline 
and after adding oligomycin (5 laM), carbonyl cyanide p-trifluoromethoxyphe- 
nylhydrazone (FCCP, 1.5 iiM), and rotenone (100 nM) plus antimycin (1 laM). 
Measurements were made on an XF-96 Extracellular Flux Analyzer using the 
XF Glycolysis or Cell Mito stress test kits (Seahorse Bioscience). Glycolytic 
flux was also measured by monitoring conversion of [5-^H]-glucose to 
[5-^H]-water. Details are provided in the Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Coimmunoprecipitations 

At 24 hr after transfection of SH-SY5Y or 293T cells with GFP-HSC70 and myc- 
HK2 expression plasmids, supernatants from cell lysates were incubated for 
8 hr at 4°C with Dynal beads (Life Technology) plus anti-myc tag antibody 
(Cell Signaling Technology). Beads were washed with ice-cold lysis buffer 
and the bound proteins eluted for SDS-PAGE and immunoblotting, as 
described above (“Immunoblotting”). Details are provided in the Extended 
Experimental Procedures. 

Flow Cytometric Analyses 

Standard flow cytometry methods were used to evaluate surface markers 
of T cell activation (CD25, CD69), intracellular cytokines (IFN-y, IL-2, IL-4, IL- 
17, TNF-a), mTOR activity (phospho-S6), and cell division (CFSE dilutions). 
Data were acquired on a BD LSRII instrument using FACSDiva software and 
were analyzed using FlowJo software (Tree Star). Details are provided in the 
Extended Experimental Procedures. 

ELISA Quantitation of Cytokines 

IL-ip was measured in conditioned media after treating monocyte-derived 
macrophages or THP1 cells as described above, using an IL-ip ELISA kit 
(Biolegend). Details are provided in the Extended Experimental Procedures. 

HK2 Rescue 

At 24 hr after transfection with a carboxyl-tagged GFP fusion protein of HK2 or 
derivatives thereof, human naive CD4 T cells were stimulated for 4 days with 
anti-CD3/CD28 antibodies. HK2 -transfected THP1 cells were treated with 
PMA (1 00 ng/ml) for 3 hr and then LPS (1 |ag/ml) for 48 more hr. Details are pro- 
vided in the Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Statistical Analyses 

The Prism 5 software package (GraphPad) was used to calculate p values us- 
ing the unpaired two-tailed Student’s t test, one-sample t test, one-way 
ANOVA, or two-way ANOVA. 

ACCESSION NUMBERS 

The human exome sequencing data has been deposited to dbGaP with the 
accession number phs000848.v1 .pi . 
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SUMMARY 

Acetyl-CoA represents a central node of carbon 
metabolism that plays a key role in bioenergetics, 
cell proliferation, and the regulation of gene expres- 
sion. Highly glycolytic or hypoxic tumors must pro- 
duce sufficient quantities of this metabolite to sup- 
port cell growth and survival under nutrient-limiting 
conditions. Here, we show that the nucleocytosolic 
acetyl-CoA synthetase enzyme, ACSS2, supplies a 
key source of acetyl-CoA for tumors by capturing 
acetate as a carbon source. Despite exhibiting no 
gross deficits in growth or development, adult mice 
lacking ACSS2 exhibit a significant reduction in tu- 
mor burden in two different models of hepatocellular 
carcinoma. ACSS2 is expressed in a large proportion 
of human tumors, and its activity is responsible 
for the majority of cellular acetate uptake into both 
lipids and histones. These observations may qualify 
ACSS2 as a targetable metabolic vulnerability of a 
wide spectrum of tumors. 

INTRODUCTION 

Cell growth and proliferation are intimately coordinated with 
metabolism. Potentially distinct differences in metabolism 
between normal and cancerous cells have sparked a renewed 
interest in targeting metabolic enzymes as an approach to the 
discovery of new anticancer therapeutics. The metabolic strate- 
gies utilized by cancer cells to enhance proliferative capacity 
under nutrient-limiting conditions remain controversial and 
poorly understood. It has thus been unclear as to which aspects 
of cell metabolism might represent a realistic, targetable vulner- 
ability of tumors relative to normal cells and tissues. 

We recently found that prototrophic yeast cells monitor 
intracellular levels of acetyl-CoA in order to commit to a new 
round of cell division (Cai et al., 2011; Shi and Tu, 2013). 
Acetyl-CoA is a key intermediate of carbon sources, which not 
only fuels ATP production via the TCA cycle, but also functions 



as an essential building block for the synthesis of fatty acids 
and sterols. When yeast cells commit to cell division, they 
significantly enhance the production of acetyl-CoA. Elevated 
levels of acetyl-CoA induce acetylation of histones on a set of 
more than 1 ,000 genes critical for cell growth (Cai et al., 2011). 
This battery of “growth genes” includes virtually all genes 
important for ribosome biogenesis, protein translation, and 
amino acid biosynthesis. Transcription of the key G1 cyclin 
(CLN3) that gates entry of yeast cells into the cell division cycle 
is also dependent upon the ability of cells to substantially 
enhance the intracellular abundance of acetyl-CoA (Shi and Tu, 
2013). Thus, in budding yeast, acetyl-CoA is a sentinel metabo- 
lite that regulates transcription of growth genes via epigenetic 
modification of chromatin (Cai and Tu, 2011; Kaelin and 
McKnight, 2013). 

The strict dependence of yeast cells on acetyl-CoA for cell 
growth and proliferation prompted us to examine whether 
acetyl-CoA might also be rate limiting for mammalian cell 
growth. In well-fed mammalian cells, the acetyl-CoA used for 
lipid synthesis and histone acetylation is primarily supplied by 
mitochondrially derived citrate (Srere, 1959; Wellen et al., 
2009). This metabolite is enzymatically converted into acetyl- 
CoA via ATP citrate lyase (ACLY) (Srere, 1959; Srere and Lip- 
mann, 1 953). Cells grown under the nutrient-unlimited conditions 
of tissue culture medium also make acetyl-CoA via citrate con- 
sumption. By contrast, the nutrient-limiting conditions of tumor 
growth in animals and humans bring into question what path- 
ways might be primarily utilized for acetyl-CoA production. The 
phenomenon of aerobic glycolysis famously characterized by 
Otto Warburg described the truncation of glucose oxidation at 
pyruvate (Warburg, 1956a, 1956b). Instead of pyruvate being 
transported into mitochondria for conversion into acetyl-CoA 
by the pyruvate dehydrogenase complex, many cancer cells 
are highly glycolytic and preferentially convert pyruvate into 
lactate. If pyruvate fails to enter the TCA cycle in cancer cells, 
how is it that sufficient citrate is made for ACLY-mediated pro- 
duction of acetyl-CoA? 

Several groups have recently demonstrated the conversion of 
glutamine into acetyl-CoA via the phenomenon of reductive 
carboxylation whereby the TCA cycle can be modified to run in 
reverse (Le et al., 2012; Leonard! et al., 2012; Metallo et al.. 
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Figure 1 . ACSS2 Is the Major Enzyme Required for Incorporation of Acetate into Lipids and Histones 

(A) HepG2 cells with constitutive shRNA knockdown oi ACSS1 , ACSS2, ACSS3, or control (REN) were assayed for their ability to utilize [^^C]acetate for lipid 
synthesis. Acetate must be converted to acetyl-CoA before it can be utilized as a metabolic substrate. Knockdown efficiency is shown in Figure S1 (mean ± SD, 
n = 3). 

(B) HepG2 cells with constitutive shRNA knockdown oi ACSS1 , ACSS2, ACSS3, or control (REN) were assayed for their ability to utilize f"^C]acetate for histone 
acetylation (mean ± SD, n = 3). 

(C) Mouse embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs) were prepared from >ACSS2 WT ('^^^), heterozygous (“^^), and KO mice and assayed for their ability to incorporate 
[^^C]acetate into lipid. Note the MEFs show very little f"^C]acetate incorporation into lipid fractions. ACSS2 protein levels in the MEFs are shown in Figure S1 
(mean ± SD, n = 3). 

(legend continued on next page) 
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2012; Mullen et al., 2012; Wise et al., 2011). Whereas evidence 
supportive of reductive carboxylation has been obtained in 
studies of cancer cells grown in tissue culture, in vivo studies 
of primary human glioblastomas (GBMs) to date have revealed 
little or no catabolism of glutamine (Marin-Valencia et al., 
2012). These GBMs instead exhibit substantive mitochondrial 
oxidation and a net synthesis of glutamine from glucose. Thus, 
the ability of glutamine to function as a source of acetyl-CoA in 
native tumors remains unclear. 

These perplexing observations led us to consider alternative 
sources of acetyl-CoA for tumors in which, as a result of highly 
glycolytic or hypoxic metabolic environments, glucose-derived 
pyruvate is preferentially shunted toward lactate instead of 
acetyl-CoA. Budding yeast lack ATP citrate lyase and instead 
rely on a family of enzymes called acetyl-CoA synthetases 
(De Virgilio et al., 1992; Takahashi et al., 2006; van den Berg 
et al., 1996). Acetyl-CoA synthetases catalyze the synthesis 
of acetyl-CoA from acetate and CoA in an ATP-dependent 
reaction (Berg, 1956; Jones et al., 1953; Lipmann and Tuttle, 
1945). We hypothesized that the mammalian versions of these 
acetyl-CoA synthetase enzymes might help cancer cells pro- 
duce acetyl-CoA from acetate under the challenging growth 
conditions of solid tumors. Consistent with this idea, acetate 
could rescue histone acetylation in cell lines in which ACLY 
was knocked down, although the physiological relevance of 
acetate in mammalian cells was questioned (Wellen et al., 
2009). However, a role for acetate in fueling tumor growth is 
supported by positron emission tomography (PET) imaging 
studies using [^^C]acetate wherein numerous clinical studies 
have documented avid acetate uptake in prostate, lung, liver, 
and brain cancers (Ho et al., 2003; Nomori et al., 2008; Oyama 
et al., 2002; Tsuchida et al., 2008). Indeed, in certain cases, 
["'''C] acetate PET imaging is more accurate and sensitive than 
P^F]fluorodeoxyglucose (FDG) PET imaging, and some tumors 
are fCJacetate-positive yet FDG negative. These consider- 
ations have led to the proposal that acetyl-CoA synthetase 
enzymes could be important for f ^CJacetate uptake and tumor 
cell survival (Yoshii et al., 2009a, 2009b; Yun et al., 2009). In the 
accompanying article by Mashimo et al (2014) in this issue 
of Cell, acetate consumption by human tumors was recently 
confirmed by nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) facilitated 
P^C]acetate metabolic tracer experiments. Here, we report 
evidence that the nucleocytosolic ACSS2 enzyme is of critical 
importance for mammalian cells to utilize acetate as a source 
of acetyl-CoA, and that mice lacking this enzyme exhibit a 
substantial reduction in tumor burden in two genetic models 
of liver cancer. 



RESULTS 

ACSS2 Is Required for Acetate Uptake and Utilization 
in Mammalian Cells 

The mammalian genome contains genes encoding three 
different enzymes capable of catalyzing the ATP-dependent 
synthesis of acetyl-CoA from acetate (Watkins et al., 2007). 
Two such enzymes, designated ACSS1 and ACSS3, are mito- 
chondrial proteins (Fujino et al., 2001; Perez-Chacon et al., 
2009). The third, designated ACSS2, has been reported to be 
localized to both the cytoplasmic and nuclear compartments of 
mammalian cells (Ariyannur et al., 2010; Luong et al., 2000). 
In order to assess the relative contributions of these enzymes 
for cellular utilization of acetate for either lipid synthesis or 
histone acetylation, RNAi agents were deployed to selectively 
silence their respective production. After having observed sub- 
stantive, RNAi-mediated suppression of ACSS1, ACSS2, and 
ACSS3 (Figure SI available online), cells were exposed to ^"Re- 
labeled acetate in order to measure incorporation of acetyl 
units into either lipids or histones. RNAi-mediated suppression 
of ACSS2 led to a more significant diminution in both lipid and 
histone assimilation of radiolabeled acetate than suppression 
of ACSS 7 or ACSS3 (Figures 1A and IB). 

In order to pursue these observations in a more rigorous 
manner, mouse embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs) were prepared 
from embryos of mice bearing inactivating mutations in both al- 
leles of ACSS2 (ACSS2~^~). Littermate embryos heterozygous 
for the ACSS2 mutation (ACSS2“^‘^), and wild-type littermates 
(ACSS2^^'^), were also used to prepare MEFs (Figure SI). When 
exposed to f "RC]acetate, ACSS2~^~, MEFs showed a substantial 
deficit in label incorporation into both lipids and histones relative 
to ACSS2‘^^'^ MEFs (Figures 1C and ID). Cells heterozygous for 
ACSS2 (ACSS2~^'^) revealed an intermediate decrement in 
[^"RC]acetate uptake. 

As a third means of testing the importance of ACSS2 for 
acetate uptake into mammalian cells, a high-throughput screen 
was conducted in search of chemical inhibitors of the enzyme. 
Purified, recombinant human ACSS2 enzyme was screened 
against roughly 200,000 drug-like chemicals housed within the 
UTSW compound file. The details of this screen are presented 
in the Experimental Procedures. Among hundreds of primary 
hits cross-screened for reversibility, dose-responsive potency, 
and selectivity with respect to inhibition of medium- and long- 
chain coenzyme-A-dependent acyl-CoA synthetase enzymes, 
a small molecule quinoxaline having an IC50 of ~0.6 |iM in 
biochemical assays, and ~5 |iM in its ability to inhibit cellular 
[''"RClacetate uptake into both lipids and histones (Figures IE 



(D) MEFs of the indicated genotypes were assayed for their abiiity to utiiize [^"^C]acetate for histone acetyiation. Note the MEFs show very iittie [^'^C]acetate 
incorporation into histones (mean ± SD, n = 3). 

(E) ACSS2 is druggabie. A high-throughput screen was conducted to identify smaii moiecuie inhibitors of the human ACSS2 enzyme (Experimentai Procedures). 
The structure of one of the most potent and specific inhibitors, 1-(2,3-di(thiophen-2-yi)quinoxaiin-6-yi)-3-(2-methoxyethyi)urea, is shown. This quinoxaiine 
compound inhibited the abiiity of HepG2 ceiis to incorporate p‘^C]acetate into iipids with iCso = 6.8 laM (mean ± SEM, n = 3). 

(F) The quinoxaiine was aiso abie to inhibit HepG2 utiiization of p"^C]acetate for histone acetyiation with iCso = 5.5 ^iM (mean ± SEM, n = 3). 

(G) Knockdown of ACSS2 in cancer ceii iines significantiy reduces acetate incorporation into iipids. p"^C]acetate incorporation into iipids was assayed in LL/2, 
PC3, U20S, or Hep3B cancer ceii iines harboring stabie knockdown of ACSS2 or controi (REN). Knockdown efficiency is shown in Figure S1 . For each ceii iine, 
uptake amount was normaiized against controi (mean ± SD, n = 3). 

(H) Knockdown of ACSS2 in cancer ceii iines significantiy reduces acetate incorporation into histones. p‘^C]acetate incorporation into histones was assayed in 
cancer ceii iines harboring stabie knockdown of ACSS2 or controi (REN) (mean ± SD, n = 3). 
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and 1F), emerged as one of the most favorable inhibitors of 
ACSS2. Moreover, this inhibitor did not reduce the residual ace- 
tate uptake observed in ACSS2~^~ MEFs (Figure S1). The fact 
that a selective chemical inhibitor of ACSS2 substantially inhibits 
acetate incorporation into both lipids and histones further con- 
firms the importance of this enzyme for cellular uptake of 
acetate. 

As a final test of the importance of ACSS2 for acetate uptake, 
small hairpin RNA (shRNA)-mediated attenuation of ACSS2 was 
tested on four different cancer cell lines, including LL/2, PCS, 
U20S, and HepSB (Figure S1). In all four cancer cell lines, atten- 
uation of ACSS2 led to a significant impediment to p"^C]acetate 
uptake into both lipids and histones (Figures 1G and 1H). 
The combination of shRNA-mediated mRNA knockdown ap- 
proaches, studies of MEFs selectively mutated at the>ACSS2 lo- 
cus, and the identification of a selective chemical inhibitor of 
ACSS2 provide strong evidence that this particular enzyme is 
primarily responsible for allowing mammalian cells to convert 
acetate into acetyl-CoA for subsequent metabolic utilization. 

Reduced Tumor Formation in ACSS2-Deficient Mice 

As a means of testing the contribution of ACSS2 to tumorigen- 
esis, we introduced the ACSS2-null allele into a strain of genet- 
ically engineered mice that develop liver cancer due to expres- 
sion of a liver-specific, doxycycline (dox)-regulated transgene 
encoding the SV40 early region (ApoE-rtTAM2:TRE2-TAg; herein 
referred to as TAg). Notably, adult ACSS2-nu\\ mice display no 
overt phenotypic deficits and both sexes are fertile. Cohorts of 
male and female TAg mice with and without ACSS2 were gener- 
ated as described in Experimental Procedures and provided 
with drinking water supplemented with 10 ^ig/rnl doxycycline 
for 42-45 days (Table SI). This regimen promotes reproducible 
and robust multifocal tumor development in a background of 
hepatic hyperplasia (Comerford et al., 2012). Post-sacrifice, 
livers were scored for tumor development using a nonlinear tu- 
mor-burden scale based on the number and size of visible tu- 
mors on the surface of the liver, percentage of liver/body weight, 
and the relative amount of tumor-free liver as described in detail 
(Table S2). 

After 42-45 days of dox treatment, livers of ACSS2'^^‘^:TAg 
mice were covered with small- to medium-sized tumors reflect- 
ing multifocal tumor growth in response to sustained expression 
of the SV40 large T and small t (LT/st) oncoproteins. Twenty of 
21 mice (95%) exhibited tumor burden scores of 8 or greater 
(Figure 2A). By contrast, only 48% of >ACSS2“^“:TAg mice ex- 
hibited tumor growth of an equivalent magnitude, with almost 
half (41%) receiving scores of 6 or lower. The statistical sig- 
nificance in the overall reduction in mean tumor burden score 
from 9.4 to 6.8 in mice with and without ACSS2 achieved a calcu- 
lated p value of 0.0002 (Figure 2A). Given that tumor burdens 
within the 9-10 range and 6-7 range reflected the presence of 
1 00-200 tumors (too many to accurately count) or 20-50 tumors, 
respectively, these data indicate that ACSS2 deficiency reduces 
the absolute number of liver tumors by at least 4-fold. 

Having shown that loss of ACSS2 correlates with reduced 
tumor burdens in the TAg liver cancer model, we next asked 
what impact of loss of ACSS2 might have on the development 
of tumors driven by c-Myc overexpression and loss of PTEN, 



both of which are associated with human hepatocarcinogenesis 
(Kawate et al., 1999; Peng et al., 1993; Yao et al., 1999). In this 
genetically engineered mouse model, liver-specific expression 
of c-Myc (Sandgren et al., 1989), in conjunction with hepatic 
deletion of the PTEN tumor suppressor (PTEN'°^^'°^) (Lesche 
et al., 2002), promotes the development of at least two large 
tumors (>10 mm) per liver in a background of hepatomegaly in 
90% of mice at 6-7 months of age (S.A.C. and R.E.H., unpub- 
lished data). This second liver cancer model, herein referred to 
as c-Myc:APTEN, constitutes a more stochastic and clinically 
relevant model of hepatic tumor development than the SV40 
TAg model. Cohorts of male and female c-Myc:APTEN mice 
with and without ACSS2 were generated as described in Exper- 
imental Procedures and sacrificed at 6-7 months of age. Livers 
were scored for tumor development using a scale that differed 
from the one used to score the TAg tumors to accommodate 
the more stochastic pattern of tumor development in these 
mice (Table S2). 

At 6-7 months of age, 20/24 (83%) of ACSS2*^'":cMyc:APTEN 
mice had livers with at least ten visible tumors (2-1 5 mm in size), 
resulting in assignment of tumor burden scores of 7 or greater 
(Figure 2B). This was in direct contrast to cohorts of age- 
matched ACSS2“^“:c-Myc:APTEN mice in which only 6/21 
mice (29%) had tumor burdens of 7 or greater. Indeed, ACSS2 
deficiency not only reduced the mean tumor burden score 
from 7.8 to 4.7 (p < 0.0001), but inhibited tumor growth to such 
an extent that 71% of ACSS2-deficient mice had livers with 
fewer than ten small tumors, or no tumors at all (Figure 2B). 

Immunohistochemical Studies of ACSS2 Expression 
in Hepatocellular Tumors in Mice 

Our results showing that the loss of ACSS2 reduced liver tumor 
development in two different mouse models suggested that a 
subset of tumors might be dependent on ACSS2 for growth 
and therefore express high levels of ACSS2. To determine if 
this was the case, we surveyed the distribution of ACSS2 protein 
expression in normal mouse liver and in tumor-bearing livers 
from both cancer models by performing immunohistochemistry 
(IHC) with an ACSS2-specific antibody. In livers of WT mice, 
ACSS2 was highly expressed in the cytoplasm and nucleus of 
hepatocytes in periportal zones 1 and 2 with virtually no expres- 
sion evident in centrilobular zone 3 or in bile ducts (Figure 3A). 
Moreover, livers of ACSS2-null mice were devoid of any immu- 
noreactivity indicating absolute specificity of the antibody for 
ACSS2 and lack of any cross-reactivity with ACSS1 , ACSS3, 
or other acyl-CoA synthetase enzymes (Figure 3A). 

The expression of ACSS2 in tumors from the TAg and 
c-Myc:APTEN mice showed significant heterogeneity both be- 
tween and within individual tumors (Figure 3A). Approximately 
56% of TAg and 75% of c-Myc:APTEN tumors contained 
ACSS2-positive cells (Table S3), whereas the remainder con- 
tained none. Given that ACSS2-positive tumors varied with 
respect to the proportion of ACSS2-expressing cells, a scoring 
method was devised to classify tumors as ACSS2'^'*^'^’ 
according to the percentage of ACSS2-positive cells within 
each tumor (see Experimental Procedures). Using this method, 
we determined that approximately half of the ACSS2-positive tu- 
mors in each tumor model (53% of TAg and 58% of c-Myc: APTEN 
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Figure 2. Loss of ACSS2 Suppresses Tumor Development 

(A) Loss of /ACSS2 reduces SV40-TAg-induced liver cancer. Left: livers of mice treated with dox for 42-45 days to induce TAg-dependent tumorigenesis. The liver 
from an ACSS2'^'''^ :TAg mouse with a tumor burden score of 9 (left) and the liver from an ACSS2“^“:TAg mouse with a tumor burden score of 4 (right), (ventral view) 
Arrows denote small developing tumors. See Table S1 for mouse genotyping details and Table S2 for detailed description of tumor scoring. Center: the dis- 
tribution of tumor burden scores in livers of ACSS2'^^'^:TAg and ACSS2“^“ :TAg mice after 42-45 days on dox (n = 21 and 27, respectively). Loss of ACSS2 reduces 
the mean tumor burden score from 9.4 to 6.8 (p = 0.0002). Right: graph showing percentage of ACSS2^^^:TAg and ACSS2“^“:TAg mice with tumor burden scores 
of 8 or greater after 42-45 days of dox treatment (20/21 [95%] and 13/27 [48%], respectively). See also Figure S2. 

(B) Loss of ACSS2 reduces the incidence of murine liver cancer caused by overexpression of c-Myc in conjunction with loss of PTEN (c-Myc:APTEN). Left: liver 
from a 6- to 7-month-old ACSS2'^'''^:c-Myc: APTEN mouse with a tumor burden score of 8 (left) adjacent to the liver from an ACSS2“^“:c-Myc: APTEN mouse with a 
tumor burden score of 3 (right). Ventral view, top; dorsal view, bottom. See Table S2 for detailed description of tumor scoring. Center: the distribution of tumor 
burden scores in livers ofACSS2^^^:c-Myc:APTEN and ACSS2“^“:c-Myc:APTEN mice at 6-7 months of age (n = 24 and 21 , respectively). Loss of ACSS2 reduces 
the mean tumor burden score from 7.8 to 4.7 (p < 0.0001). Right: graph showing percentage of ACSS2'^'''^:c-Myc:APTEN and ACSS2“''“:c-Myc:APTEN mice with 
tumor burden scores of >7 at 6-7 months of age (20/24 (83%) and 6/21 (29%), respectively). See also Figure S2. 



tumors) were either ACSS2'^'^'^ or ACSS2^^'^, whereas the 
remainder were ACSS2'“°'^ (Table S3). In several tumors, focal 
areas of prominent nuclear ACSS2 staining were seen, suggest- 
ing that enhanced translocation of ACSS2 from the cytoplasm 
to the nucleus might be associated with tumorigenesis, although 
this was not a universal finding. Importantly, evaluation of ACSS2 
expression in c-Myc: APTEN livers, where tumors were juxta- 
posed to areas of liver in which normal hepatic zonation had 
been maintained, showed that the level of ACSS2 expressed 
in ACSS2'^'^'^ tumors was comparable to that found in normal 
periportal hepatocytes, suggesting that ACSS2 expression was 
maintained, rather than induced, in a subset of tumors, and 
was lost in others. As expected, tumor-bearing livers from 
ACSS2-deficient TAg or c-Myc:APTEN mice were devoid of any 
immunoreactivity. 

Having shown that the loss of ACSS2 reduced tumor inci- 
dence in both liver cancer models, we next determined if 
ACSS2 deficiency altered the tumor spectrum. Comparative 



histological analysis of hematoxylin-and-eosin-stained sections 
of tumor-bearing livers of ACSS2'*'^‘^ and ACSS2~^~ TAg and 
c-Myc:APTEN mice showed that ACSS2 deficiency increased 
the proportion of well-differentiated HCCs at the expense of 
moderately and poorly differentiated HCCs and other tumor 
types in both models (Figure S2), suggesting that ACSS2 drives 
the emergence of more aggressive hepatic tumors in the mouse. 

Immunohistochemical Studies of ACSS2 Expression 
in Human Tumors 

Clinical imaging studies have observed avid f^Cjacetate up- 
take in a wide spectrum of human cancers, including prostate, 
liver, lung, and brain tumors (Ho et al., 2003; Nomori et al., 
2008; Oyama et al., 2002; Tsuchida et al., 2008). It has been 
proposed that acetate uptake in these tumors might reflect 
expression of the acetyl-CoA synthetase enzymes, including 
ACSS2 (Yoshii et al., 2009b; Yun et al., 2009). In normal adult 
mice, ACSS2 mRNA is most abundantly expressed in liver 
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Figure 3. Immunohistochemical Analysis of ACSS2 Expression in Tumors 

(A) Expression patterns of ACSS2 protein in normai mouse iiver and iiver tumors, insets: [A] ACSS2 iHC on WT iiver showing regionai expression of ACSS2 
across the iobuie. ACSS2 is iocaiized to the nucieus/cytopiasm in zone 1 and 2 hepatocytes but is iargeiy absent from zone 3 hepatocytes and biiiary ceiis. P, 
portai vein; C, centrai vein. [B] Compiete absence of ACSS2 expression in iiver of an ACSS2“''“ mouse. [C, E, and G] Variabiiity of ACSS2 expression in tumor- 
iaden iivers of ApoE-rtTA:TRE2-TAg mice provided with 10 |ig/mi doxycyciine for 42-45 days. [D, F, and H] ACSS2 expression in c-Myc:APTEN tumors. 
AEG chromagen (red); hematoxyiin counterstain (biue). [A] x60 mag, higher mag inset x366; [B] x60 mag; [C] x36 mag; [D] x60 mag, higher mag inset x244; 
[E]-[H] x60 mag. 

(B) Survey of ACSS2 expression in human breast, ovarian, and lung tumors. IHC was carried out to assess ACSS2 protein expression in a panel of human breast, 
ovarian, and lung tumor sections in tissue microarray format. Row J denotes samples of normal, noncancerous tissue. For each category of tumor, a higher 
magnification image of one representative example of staining in normal tissue, and one representative example of staining in a high ACSS2-expressing tumor, 
are shown to the right. Scoring of ACSS2 expression is these TMA samples is indicated in Table S5. 



and kidney, with lower levels present in the heart, brain, and 
testis (Luong et al., 2000). We next surveyed the extent of 
ACSS2 protein expression in a variety of human tumor samples 
by immunohistochemical staining of commercially available 
tumor tissue microarrays. Significant ACSS2 expression was 
observed in a substantial number of human breast, ovarian, 
and lung tumor samples (Figure 3B). Normal, noncancerous 
samples of the tissues of origin exhibited little to no ACSS2 
protein at all. 

We then surveyed ACSS2 expression in a well-annotated set 
of human triple-negative breast cancers (Figures 4A and S3). 



Immunohistochemical analysis was available for 1 54 cases after 
discounting loss of cores due to sectioning and IHC processing. 
Expression was stratified into three categories for association 
with overall survival. High expression of ACSS2 (H-score 120- 
300) was associated with shorter overall survival compared 
to ACSS2-negative cases (p = 0.03) (Figure 4B). However, 
the observed correlation between ACSS2 expression and 
decreased survival does not necessarily imply dependency. 
Expression of ACSS2 was observed predominantly in the 
cytoplasm with some cases exhibiting significant nuclear stain- 
ing. Taken together, these observations strongly suggest that 
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Figure 4. ACSS2 Expression in Triple- 
Negative Breast Cancers 

(A) Representative examples of high (H-score 120- 
300), moderate (H-score 20-1 1 9), and low (H-score 
0-19) ACSS2 expression in triple-negative breast 
cancers. The complete TMA staining is shown in 
Figure S3. 

(B) High expression of ACSS2 was associated 
with poorer overall survival (p = 0.03). 




ACSS2 is expressed to a significant extent in particular tumor 
types, including triple-negative breast cancers. 

[^^C] Acetate PET Imaging of Hepatocellular Tumors 
in Mice 

To directly test whether f^C]acetate uptake correlated with 
ACSS2 expression in the mouse models of liver cancer, we 
performed f^C]acetate PET imaging of tumors developing in 
the c-Myc:APTEN and TAg mice. We observed the expected 
biodistribution for f ^C]acetate in WT mice, with modest uptake 
in normal liver. In contrast, mice bearing liver tumors exhibited 
greater uptake in the liver, with focal regions of significantly 
greater f C]acetate uptake (Figures 5A-5D). Tracer pharmaco- 
kinetics appeared to reach a state of equilibrium between 25 
and 40 min after radiotracer administration, as depicted in the 
time-activity curves (TAG) (Figure 5E). During this time interval, 
radiotracer concentration within the tumor region-of-interest 
(ROI) was nearly three times greater in tumors arising in the 
c-Myc:APTEN mice compared to uptake in normal liver. Pres- 
ence of tumor was confirmed histologically and exhibited sig- 
nificant staining of ACSS2 (Figure 5F). The imaged tumor in the 
TAg mouse exhibited only modestly higher f ^C]acetate uptake, 
which correlated with lower expression of ACSS2. Moreover, 
several f ^C]acetate-negative tumors arising in the TAg mice 
showed virtually no expression of ACSS2 protein at all, and 
f ^C]acetate uptake was lower in liver from an ACSS2“^“ mouse 



compared to WT (Figure S4). Collectively, 
these observations demonstrate a strong 
correlation between [^^C]acetate uptake 
and ACSS2 expression. 

DISCUSSION 

Flere, we describe experiments indicating 
that certain tumors may have acquired a 
dependency on acetate as a carbon 
source for the production of acetyl-CoA. 
This conclusion is, for many reasons, per- 
plexing. Unlike the low millimolar levels 
of blood glucose, which is a considerably 
more energetic carbon source than 
acetate, blood level measurements for 
acetate are estimated at ~20-50 |iM 
(Psychogios et al., 2011; Tollinger et al., 
1979). Flow could an energy-diminished 
metabolite, relative to glucose, feed 
tumors when its abundance in blood 
is two orders of magnitude lower than glucose? Before offering 
possible explanations to this conundrum, it may be of value to 
compare the evolution of human tumors to the work of Richard 
Lenski and colleagues on bacterial evolution (Blount et al., 
2012). By continually growing cultures of E. coli for upward of 
25 years, Lenski and colleagues have evolved derivatives that 
outcompete the starting bacterial cells via enhanced cell growth 
rates in the range of 70%. Some of Lenski’s cultures were found 
to have achieved enhanced growth via the induction of pathways 
facilitating the catabolism of citrate. We offer the hypothesis that 
during the evolution of certain tumors, a Lenski-like adaptation 
may have taken place— not to citrate dependence, but to ace- 
tate dependence. 

In support of this idea, we offer the following considerations. 
P^C]acetate PET imaging studies have shown that many human 
cancers avidly take up acetate, and confirmatory [^^C]acetate 
NMR tracer studies also reveal selective acetate uptake in 
human tumors (Mashimo et al., 2014). Moreover, substantive 
ACSS2 immunohistochemical staining of both hepatic tumors 
in mice and numerous tumors from humans reveals strong 
expression of the enzyme (Figures 3 and 4). Indeed, we observe 
a strong correlation between ACSS2 expression and uptake of 
f ^C]acetate into liver tumors in mice (Figure 5). As shown here, 
for mammalian cells ACSS2 is the most important member of 
this enzyme family for uptake of acetate and its conversion into 
lipids and acetylated histones (Figure 1). Last, animals bearing 
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Figure 5. [^^C]Acetate Uptake Correlates with ACSS2 Expression in 
HCC Driven by TAg or Combined Overexpression of c-Myc and Loss 
of PTEN 

(A-C) Combined [^^C]acetate PET/CT of WT (A), TAg (B), and c-Myc: APTEN 

(C) mice (transverse views). 

(D) Scaie (%iD/cc) of avidity of ["'''C]acetate uptake. 

(E) Time activity curve (TAG) of 40 min dynamic PET scan of f^C]acetate 
uptake in WT, TAg, and c-Myc:APTEN mice shown in (A)-(C). 

(F) Photomicrographs (x125 magnification) of H&E (top) and corresponding 
ACSS2 IHC (bottom) of tumors from TAg (ieft hand paneis) and c- 
Myc:APTEN (right hand paneis) mice shown in (B) and (C). ACSS2 staining 
(red/brown coior) is predominantiy nuciear in the pooriy differentiated tumor 




targeted mutations in both alleles of the >ACSS2 gene show a 
substantially diminished tumor burden in two genetic models 
of cancer (Figure 2). We simplistically conclude that certain 
tumors are able to avidly capture acetate to help fuel their growth 
and survival (Figure 6). If normal cells and tissues are far less 
competent in acquiring and retaining acetate, then tumors may 
be able to survive and grow by avid consumption of this subop- 
timal hydrocarbon fuel. 

Studies of prototrophic yeast grown continuously in a chemo- 
stat offer a framework for thinking about how mammalian tissues 
might share acetate. When grown at high density under contin- 
uous, glucose-limitation conditions, yeast cells enter into a robust 
metabolic cycle in which a population of yeast cells synchronously 
oscillates (Tu et al., 2005). During glycolytic growth, cells consume 
glucose and ferment the carbon source all the way to ethanol. By 
contrast, during respiratory growth, ethanol is retrieved as a car- 
bon source via its sequential anabolic conversion into acetalde- 
hyde, acetate, and acetyl-CoA. Indeed, the periodic secretion 
and uptake of ethanol and acetate can be observed as a function 
of the yeast metabolic cycle (Tu et al., 2005), revealing that these 
simple products of glycolysis can be secreted and then shared 
among subpopulations of the community. 

We offer the speculative idea that acetate is liberally moved in 
and out of mammalian cells and tissues in a dynamic fashion. 
Because acetate is not typically thought to be a physiologically 
significant carbon source in mammals, what are the possible 
sources of acetate? The half-life of acetyl modifications on his- 
tones has been measured to be on the order of only ~2-3 min 
as a result of the opposing actions of histone acetyltransferase 
and deacetylase enzymes (Jackson et al., 1975; Waterborg, 
2002). Histone proteins are among the most abundant in cells, 
and several dozen sites within each histone octamer are subject 
to modification by acetylation (Shahbazian and Grunstein, 
2007). Considering the extremely short half-life of acetylation 
modifications, substantial quantities of acetate could be contin- 
uously released from histone tails simply as a result of 
deacetylation. Moreover, if certain tumor cells liberally secrete 
lactate via the truncation in glycolysis discovered by Otto 
Warburg, neighboring normal cells could convert lactate back 
into pyruvate, thereby yielding a possible source of acetyl- 
CoA. Acetyl-CoA hydrolase or thioesterase enzymes could 
rebalance metabolism such that acetate could be liberated 
from normal cells as a hydrocarbon source for rogue consump- 
tion by tumor cells. In other words, if a tumor cell were hard- 
wired to exist in an acetate-capturing or fixing state, it might 
significantly outcompete the rest of the human body in its ability 
to feed upon a suboptimal carbon source present at relatively 
low concentrations. 

At the cost of a single ATP, one acetate molecule can be 
retrieved to produce acetyl-CoA for use in the synthesis of fatty 
acids or sterols, for the acetylation of histones, or for further 
oxidation via the TCA cycle to generate an additional ~12 units 
of ATP (Figure 6). Acetate can also be used for the synthesis of 
the amino acid glutamate (Mashimo et al., 2014). Unlike yeast. 



in the TAg mouse (left) but is both nuclear and cytoplasmic in the moderately 
differentiated trabecular HCC in the c-Myc:APTEN mouse (right). See also 
Figure S4. 
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Figure 6. Acetate Is a Critical Source of Acetyl-CoA for Certain 
Tumors 

Schematic diagram depicting pathways that synthesize and consume acetyl- 
CoA in mammalian cells. Hypoxic or highly glycolytic cancer cells preferentially 
shunt pyruvate to lactate, instead of to acetyl-CoA via the pyruvate dehydro- 
genase complex, raising the question of how such cells obtain sufficient 
quantities of acetyl-CoA. Among numerous metabolic functions, acetyl-CoA is 
used for fatty acid/sterol synthesis, histone acetylation, the synthesis of 
glutamate (Mashimo et al. , 201 4), or further oxidation via the TCA cycle for ATP 
synthesis. Glutamine can reportedly serve as a source of acetyl-CoA in cell 
culture studies. Acetate is an overlooked source of acetyl-CoA and can be 
produced as a result of histone or protein deacetylation, or from the action of 
acetyl-CoA thioesterase/hydrolase enzymes. The nucleocytosolic acetyl-CoA 
synthetase enzyme ACSS2 enables the recapture of acetate to acetyl-CoA 
that can subsequently be utilized for the indicated metabolic processes, all of 
which are expected to support tumor growth or survival. 



mammals lack a glyoxylate cycle and therefore cannot utilize 
acetate for the synthesis of glucose. Nonetheless, the ability 
to recoup acetate for any of these other purposes stands 
to promote tumor cell growth or survivability in the face 
of nutritionally challenging or hypoxic microenvironments. In 
contrast, acetate might be irrelevant for nutritionally replete 
cells or tissues. Given ample supplies of glucose, coupled 
with the ability to convert glucose into acetyl-CoA via citrate 
spilling out of mitochondria, normal cells or tissues might 
actually represent net producers of acetate, rather than net 
consumers. 

Were it indeed the case that certain tumors acquire, via 
expression of ACSS2, a strict dependency on acetate for their 
growth or survival, then selective inhibitors of this nonessential 
enzyme might represent an unusually ripe opportunity for the 
development of new anticancer therapeutics. By screening a li- 
brary of 200,000 drug-like chemicals, we have discovered com- 
pounds that are capable of selectively inhibiting ACSS2 relative 
to other acyl-CoA synthetase enzymes that ligate coenzyme A 
onto medium or long chain fatty acids. It is hoped that these 
chemical inhibitors of ACSS2 can be optimized for potency, 
selectivity, and pharmacological properties. If the normal human 
cells and tissues are not heavily reliant on the activity of the 
ACSS2 enzyme, it is possible that such agents might inhibit the 
growth of ACSS2-expressing tumors with a favorable therapeu- 
tic window. 



EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Construction of Stable Knockdown Cell Lines 

Cells were seeded in 60 mm dishes to 30% confluence the day before infec- 
tion. Fresh medium (1 ml) and retrovirus (1 ml; treated with 8 |ag/ml polyberen) 
carrying shRNA against /ACSS7, ACSS2, ACSS3, or REN (Renilla luciferase) 
as control were added during virus infection. Puromycin was added at 
2 |ig/ml to the medium for selection at 48-60 hr after infection. Medium was 
replaced with fresh medium supplemented with puromycin every 1 or 
2 days. Cells were split as they became confluent. Puromycin was maintained 
in the medium for selection up to 10 days. The following are the sequences 
of shRNA used. 

shREN: AGGAATTATAATGCTTATCTA 
shACSSI : CCAGTTAAATGTCTCTGTCAA 
shACSS2: CAGGATTGATGACATGCTCAA 
shACSSS: GCCGTTGATCGTCATATTGAA 



[^^C]Acetate Incorporation Into Lipid Fractions 

Cells were grown in 1 2-well plates to 70%-80% confluence. Cells were treated 
with 1 |iCi/ml sodium [1 ,2-"''^C]acetate (PerkinElmer) for 6 hr. After two washes 
with ice-cold PBS, cells were lysed with 0.6 ml MeOH solution (MeOH:H20 = 
2.5:1). CHCI3 (0.4 ml) was added to lysate and mixed by vortexing for 30 s. 
Lysates were then centrifuged for 5 min at 1 ,000 rpm for phase separation. 
The lipid soluble fraction was collected as the lower layer. Fractions were 
counted for radioactivity. 

[^^C]Acetate Incorporation Into Histones 

Cells were grown in 6-well plates to 70%-80% confluence. Cells were 
treated with 1 laCi/ml [^"^C]acetate for 6 hr. After two washes with ice-cold 
PBS, cells were lysed in hypotonic buffer (10 mM Tris-CI [pH 8.0], 1 mM 
KCI, 1.5 mM MgCl2, 1 mM DTT) with protease inhibitors and then subjected 
to one freeze/thaw cycle at -20°C. Lysates were centrifuged at 4°C 10,000 
X g for 10 min. Supernatants were discarded, and the pellets were resus- 
pended in 400 |al 0.4 N H2SO4 and vortexed until pellets were dissolved. 
The lysates were rotated at 4°C overnight and then centrifuged at 4°C 
16,000 X g for 10 min. Supernatants were taken and counted for 
radioactivity. 

Mouse Tumorigenesis Experiments and Scoring of Tumor Burdens 

Generation of mice and liver tumorigenesis experiments are described in 
detail in the Supplemental Information. All experiments were approved by 
the University of Texas Southwestern Medical Center Institutional Animal 
Care and Use Committee. Tumor burden scores were assigned on the basis 
of the number and size of tumors, the magnitude of hepatic hyperplasia, 
and the amount of tumor-free liver remaining after 42-45 days of dox treatment 
(TAg model) or at 6-7 months of age (c-Myc:APTEN model). A detailed 
description of criteria used to assign tumor burden scores in each model is 
provided in Table S2. Scores were assigned by S.A.C. or R.E.H. 

Scoring of ACSS2 Expression In Tumors 

Tumor scoring for ACSS2 expression was conducted by performing IHC with 
the ACSS2-specific antibody on formalin fixed paraffin-embedded sections 
of liver from TAg mice provided with dox for 42-45 days and from 6- to 7- 
month-old c-Myc:APTEN mice. Each slide contained sections cut from a 
block containing a minimum of six randomly selected pieces of liver collected 
at the time of sacrifice. A total of 80 tumors from the TAg mice and 32 from 
the c-Myc:APTEN mice were surveyed. The average number of TAg-induced 
tumors surveyed/slide was 20 (range; 15-25), whereas the average number 
of c-Myc:APTEN-driven tumors/slide was eight (range; seven to ten). Tumors 
were scored on the basis of the number of ACSS2-positive cells within 
each tumor. Tumors were designated ACSS2'^'°'^, ACSS2'^^°, or ACSS2‘-°'^ 
if they contained >60%, 30%-60%, or <30% ACSS2-positive cells, respec- 
tively. Tumors that did not contain any visible ACSS2-positive cells were 
designated ACSS2^^®. Tumor-specific expression of ACSS2 was indepen- 
dently scored by S.A.C. and Z.H. 
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Human Triple-Negative Breast Cancer Tissue Microarray 

Tissue microarray with 168 tripie-negative breast carcinoma (TNBC) cases 
was empioyed to evaiuate ACSS2 protein expression by immunohistochem- 
istry. Tissues present on the array were obtained with institutionai review 
board approvai. TNBC ciinicai designation was defined as the absence of 
staining for estrogen receptor, progesterone receptor, and HER2lneu. Ciinicai 
and pathoiogic variabies were determined foiiowing weii-estabiished criteria. 
Aii invasive carcinomas were graded according to the method described by 
Eiston and Eiiis (1991). The tissue microarrays (TMAs) were constructed as 
previousiy described using a tissue arrayer (Beecher instruments). Two tissue 
cores (0.6 mm diameter) were sampied from each biock and transferred to 
the recipient TMA biock. 

Aii ACSS2-stained siides were scanned using the ScanScope System 
(Aperio Technoiogies) and viewed using imageScope software (Aperio). 
Pathoiogist with subspeciaity training in breast pathoiogy (A.K.W.) assured 
that areas seiected for automated image anaiysis represented tumor. Staining 
intensity was graded with: none as 0, weak as 1 +, moderate as 2+, and marked 
as 3+. The percentage of stained tumor ceiis was recorded. H-score was 
caiculated as previousiy described using the foiiowing formuia (1 x % of 
weak staining) + (2 x % moderate staining) + (3 x % marked staining). Dupii- 
cates of cores were scored separateiy, and the highest-yieiding H-score 
among the three constructs was seiected. 

Data and associations were assessed using the R-statisticai package. 
Kaplan-Meier survivai curves were used to estimate overaii survivai, which 
was defined as the time from date of surgery to date of death from TNBC or 
to the iast foiiow-up date for censored cases. The iog-rank test was performed 
to compare survivai between groups. A p vaiue < 0.05 was considered 
significant. 

High-Throughput Screen to Identify Inhibitors of Human ACSS 2 

Human ACSS2 enzyme was expressed in insect ceiis using the invitrogen 
Bac to Bac expression system. Acetyi-CoA (C4780) and pyrophosphatase 
(i1643) were purchased from Sigma. CeiiTiter-Gio was purchased from 
Promega. EnzChek Pyrophosphate Assay Kit (E6645), which inciudes purine 
nucieotide phosphoryiase (PNP) and MESG, was purchased from Life 
Technoiogies. 

ACSS2 converts ATP, acetate, CoA into AMP, pyrophosphate, and acetyi- 
CoA. in our assay, the reaction was monitored by the disappearance of ATP 
using a iuciferase-based CeiiTiter-Gio reagent. The screen was carried out 
using 384-weii piates. A typicai reaction mixture contained 0.1 mM CoA, 
0.02 mM ATP, 10 mM DTT, 0.1 unit/mi pyrophosphatase, 1 |ag/mi ACSS2, 
0.1 mg/ml BSA, 150 mM NaCi, 1 mM MgCi2, and 50 mM HEPES (pH 7.5). 
The reaction was initiated by the addition of 5 |ii of 25 mM sodium acetate 
to each weii containing 20 |ai reaction mixture. The piates were then spun 
for 1 min at 1,500 x g and incubated at 37°C. When the reaction reached 
70% completion, which typically occurred after 2.5-5 hr, 25 |al CellTiter-Glo 
reagent was added to each well. The plates were shaken for 2 min, and lumi- 
nescence was read on a PerkinElmer Envision plate reader. The presence of 
an inhibitor slowed down the consumption of ATP and was revealed by high 
luminescence reading on the plate reader. We identified 1,152 hits in the 
primary screen of 220K compounds in our chemical library at UTSW. By 
removing redundant hits in the large structure groups, we cherry-picked 
926 hits for further confirmation using the same assay but carried out in 
triplicate. We were able to confirm 1 18 of the 926 hits. To test the specificity 
of the inhibitors, we carried out a counterscreen against ACSF2 (medium 
chain fatty acid-CoA synthetase) and ACSL5 (long chain fatty acid-CoA 
synthetase). We were able to identify 62 compounds as specific inhibitors 
against ACSS2 based on their nonactivity against ACSF2 and ACSL5. 
One of these most potent and specific inhibitors N-(2,3-di-2-thienyl-6-quinox- 
alinyl)-N'-(2-methoxyethyl)urea was purchased from ChemBridge and re- 
tested (Figures IE and IF). 

Biochemical Measurement of IC50 of Inhibitors 

The measurement of initial rate is ideally carried out when the reaction extent 
is less than 15%. The variation in the luciferase assay used in the HTS screen 
is typically around 10%. For this reason, we adopted a different assay for the 
measurement of reaction rate in the determination of IC50 of ACSS2 inhibitors. 



Instead of monitoring the consumption of ATP, we measured generation of 
pyrophosphate in a coupled enzymatic assay. The reaction mixture contained 
pyrophosphatase, which converts pyrophosphate to phosphate, and purine 
nucleotide phosphoryiase (PNP), which couples phosphate with a nucleotide 
analog (MESG), resulting in a compound that absorbs light at 360 nm. Atypical 
reaction mixture includes 50 |iM CoA, 100 ^iM ATP, 5 mM sodium acetate, 
0.2 mM MESG, 0.2% BSA, 20 nM ACSS2, 0.4 i^M PNP, 1 unit/ml of yeast 
pyrophosphatase, 1 mM MgCl2, 150 mM NaCI, and 50 mM HEPES (pH 7.5). 
The reaction rates were computed by the increase of absorption at 360 nm 
for a range of inhibitor concentrations. Curve fitting (rate versus inhibitor 
concentration) in PRISM yielded IC50. 

Construction of ACSS2 KO mice, mouse breeding and genotyping proce- 
dures, isolation of MEFs, and f^C]acetate PET methods are described in 
Extended Experimental Procedures. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures, 
four figures, and five tables and can be found with this article online at 
http://dx.doi.0rg/IO.IOI6/j.cell.20i4.ll.020. 
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SUMMARY 

Glioblastomas and brain metastases are highly 
proliferative brain tumors with short survival times. 
Previously, using ^^C-NMR analysis of brain tumors 
resected from patients during infusion of 
^^C-glucose, we demonstrated that there is robust 
oxidation of glucose in the citric acid cycle, yet 
glucose contributes less than 50% of the carbons 
to the acetyl-CoA pool. Here, we show that primary 
and metastatic mouse orthotopic brain tumors have 
the capacity to oxidize [1,2-^^C]acetate and can do 
so while simultaneously oxidizing [1,6-^^C]glucose. 
The tumors do not oxidize [U-^^C]glutamine. In vivo 
oxidation of [1,2-^^C]acetate was validated in 
brain tumor patients and was correlated with expres- 
sion of acetyl-CoA synthetase enzyme 2, ACSS2. 
Together, the data demonstrate a strikingly common 
metabolic phenotype in diverse brain tumors that in- 
cludes the ability to oxidize acetate in the citric acid 
cycle. This adaptation may be important for meeting 
the high biosynthetic and bioenergetic demands of 
malignant growth. 

INTRODUCTION 

Malignant brain tumors are among the most intractable prob- 
lems in cancer. Glioblastoma (GBM), the most common and 
aggressive primary tumor, has a median survival of 16 months. 
Despite intense clinical efforts at targeting various signaling 
pathways, putative driver mutations, and angiogenesis mecha- 



nisms, no improvement in survival has emerged since 2005, 
with the addition of temozolomide to radiation as initial therapy 
(Cloughesy et al., 2014; Fine, 2014). Brain metastases, similarly, 
are aggressive tumors that affect ~200,000 patients per year in 
the United States (Lu-Emerson and Eichler, 2012) and usually 
occur late in the clinical course, often heralding end-stage dis- 
ease. Treatment options are limited, and survival is measured 
in months (Owonikoko et al., 201 4). Although GBM and brain me- 
tastases represent a broad range of cancer subtypes with 
distinct cellular origins and diverse genetic programs, they 
exhibit common metabolic characteristics that may be the result 
of reprogramming to enable rapid growth in the brain. Using ^^C- 
NMR, we have previously shown in patients with GBM, lung, and 
breast cancer brain metastases that these tumors oxidize 
glucose in the citric acid cycle (CAC) to produce macromolecular 
precursors and energy (Maher et al., 2012). The metabolic 
complexity of these tumors is further reflected in the identifica- 
tion of a “bioenergetic substrate gap,” whereby a significant 
fraction of the acetyl-CoA pool is not derived from blood-borne 
glucose (Maher et al., 2012). The striking commonality of this 
finding among different grades of gliomas and metastatic tumors 
of diverse cellular origins prompted us to consider the possibility 
that an alternate or additional substrate(s) may serve as an 
important carbon source for generating CAC intermediates to 
support biosynthesis and bioenergetics in vivo. 

Although the normal healthy adult brain relies almost exclu- 
sively on glucose as the major energy substrate, it can readily 
adapt to alternate fuels, including ketone bodies, short and 
medium chain fatty acids, and acetate (Ebert et al., 2003). 
Astrocytes are capable of supporting neuronal function by 
utilizing acetate as a metabolic substrate under conditions of 
limiting glucose supply, including diabetic hypoglycemia and 
chronic alcohol abuse (Cloughesy et al., 2104; Schurr, 2001; 
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Jiang et al., 2013). Because GBMs develop from the astroglial 
lineage, we hypothesized that these tumors retain the capacity 
to metabolize acetate during transformation. The most common 
brain metastases, in contrast, arise from organs that are not 
known to utilize substrates other than glucose. We speculated, 
that the unique brain microenvironment might drive tumors of 
diverse origins to utilize the same metabolic substrates to fuel 
aggressive growth. To test this hypothesis in vivo, we used hu- 
man orthotopic tumor (HOT) mouse models of GBM and brain 
metastases and applied methods in intermediary metabolism 
for studying multiple substrates using ''^C-labeled nutrients (Mal- 
loy et al., 1988; Sherry et al., 1992). Coinfusion of ^^C-acetate 
and ^^C-glucose has been used extensively to study normal ro- 
dent brain metabolism in which differential handling of acetate 
and glucose by the glial and neuronal compartments can be 
demonstrated by ^^C-NMR of resected brain tissue. These 
methods enable direct tracing of the metabolic fate of infused 
substrates beyond simple uptake in the cell and therefore can 
be used to determine directly whether acetate can be oxidized 
by GBM and/or brain metastases in an orthotopic model in vivo. 

Here, we report that mice harboring human GBM or brain me- 
tastases can completely oxidize acetate in the tumors. We have 
validated this finding in patient tumors by infusing ^^C-acetate in 
patients with GBM, breast cancer, and non-small cell lung can- 
cer during surgical resection of their tumors and show that 
there is robust labeling of CAC intermediates by blood-borne 
^^C-acetate. 

In the article by Comerford et al. (201 4) in this issue of Cell, the 
authors demonstrate a critical role for the nucleocytosolic acetyl- 
CoA synthetase enzyme, ACSS2, in hepatocellular carcinoma 
and broad immunoreactivity for ACSS2 in diverse human tumor 
types, including gliomas, breast cancer, and lung cancer. Here, 
we show that ACSS2 is upregulated in the HOT and primary hu- 
man tumors, as well as a murine glioma model. In ACSS2 
knockout mouse embryo fibroblasts (MEFs), ^^C-acetate fails 
to label CAC intermediates, and in human GBM neurospheres, 
stable ACSS2 knockdown leads to failure of self-renewal. These 
studies provide a potential mechanistic link between ACSS2 ac- 
tivity and in vivo acetate oxidation in tumors. 

RESULTS 

Glioblastomas Oxidize Acetate in the Citric Acid Cycle 

The human orthotopic tumor (HCT) lines of GBM and brain metas- 
tases used in this study were each derived from an individual pa- 
tient tumor, and implanted into the basal ganglia of NCD-SCID 
mice within 3 hr of surgical resection. All mouse experiments 
were approved by the Animal Resource Center, University of 
Texas Southwestern Medical Center (UTSW). Clinically symp- 
tomatic tumors arose within 2-4 months. The tumors, which are 
linked to UTSW Institutional Research Board (IRB)-approved 
collection of clinical information, were serially passaged and 
expanded in the mouse brain without adaptation to cell culture. 
Brain-only passaging helps ensure the preservation of the pheno- 
typic, molecular and metabolic profiles of the human tumors and 
the tumor-stromal interactions, to the extent possible in an exper- 
imental system. We selected six HCT lines (UT-GBM1 -6; Table SI 
available online) that are representative of the most common 



GBM molecular profiles (Brennan et al., 2013). Each line was 
generated at the time of the patient’s initial diagnosis prior to 
any treatment and was studied here in early in vivo passage. A 
seventh HCT line (UT-GBM7), generated at the time of repeat sur- 
gery for tumor recurrence 15 months after initial resection in the 
same patient from which the UT-GBM6 HCT line was derived, 
was chosen to compare substrate utilization in the setting of 
recurrence and multimodality resistance. We have validated 
in vivo that UT-GBM6 is temozolomide (TMZ) sensitive, whereas 
UT-GBM7 is TMZ resistant (Sagiyama et al., 2014). 

Representative histological sections from UT-GBM1 (Fig- 
ure 1A) show an expansive mass (T) comprised of densely 
packed tumor cells and infiltration into the brain at the leading 
edges. In each mouse, the contralateral hemisphere served as 
a matched control for substrate utilization. It is referred to as 
“non-tumor bearing brain” (NT; Figure 1A) rather than “normal 
brain” because the brain surrounding a large tumor is subjected 
to mass effect, an increase in reactive astrocytes and diffusible 
factors from the tumor and/or blood, conditions which could 
potentially impact brain metabolism. ^^C-NMR analysis of NT 
brain provides a valuable internal control for each mouse 
because the NT and T are exposed to the same circulating con- 
centrations of ^^C-glucose and ^^C-acetate and systemic condi- 
tion of the mouse. Thus, differences in labeling patterns and sub- 
strate utilization between NT and T reflect tumor-specific 
handling of the substrates. 

[1 ,6-^^C]glucose and [1 ,2-^^C]acetate were chosen for coinfu- 
sion because oxidation of each substrate produces distinct la- 
beling patterns in CAC intermediates, enabling a direct compar- 
ison of substrate utilization in a given tissue (Malloy et al., 1988; 
Taylor et al., 1996; Deelchand et al., 2009). In the schema (Fig- 
ure 1 B), metabolism of [1 ,6-^^C]glucose (blue circles) leads to la- 
beling of carbon 3 in pyruvate, followed by production of acetyl- 
CoA labeled in position 2, which condenses with oxaloacetate 
(0/\A), leading to labeling of carbon 4 in a-ketoglutarate 
(a-KG), glutamate, and glutamine during the first turn of the 
CAC, and in carbons 3 and 4 with subsequent turns. This labeling 
generates a singlet (S) and doublet 3, 4 (D34) in glutamate C4 
(GLU4) and glutamine C4 (GLN4) (for example. Figure 1C). In 
contrast, metabolism of [1 ,2-^^C]acetate leads to labeling of 
both carbons (red circles) of acetyl-CoA with subsequent label- 
ing of carbons 4 and 5 of a-KG and glutamate in the first turn 
of the CAC, generating a doublet 4,5 (D45) (for example. Fig- 
ure 1C). In subsequent turns of the cycle, labeling in carbons 3, 
4, and 5 generates a doublet of doublets (quartet, Q) (for 
example. Figure 2A). Thus, the ^^C-NMR multiplet pattern in car- 
bon 4 of glutamate (GLU4) reflects differential labeling of the 
acetyl-CoA pool and provides a direct and unequivocal readout 
of substrate metabolism, whereby D45 and Q report acetate 
oxidation and S and D34 report glucose oxidation (Sherry 
et al., 1992). The fractional amount of each multiplet in GLU4 
can be obtained by determining the area of each multiplet rela- 
tive to the total spectral area of GLU4, in which the areas of S, 
D34, D45, and Q sum to one (Marin-Valencia et al., 2012b). 

The NT brain ^^C-NMR spectrum (Figure 1 C) shows high signal 
to noise and well-resolved multiplets arising from ""^C-^^C 
coupling. Oxidation of both glucose and acetate in NT brain is 
demonstrated by the presence of S and D34 from glucose and 
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Figure 1. Metabolism of Coinfused [1,6-^^C] 
Glucose and [1 , 2- ^^C] Acetate 

(A) Low-power hematoxylin & eosin (H&E) images 
of a GBM HOT mouse brain at the time of co- 
infusion. (a) A large tumor (T) mass is seen in the 
right hemisphere. The left hemisphere is desig- 
nated nontumor (NT) brain. Scale bar, 3 mm. High- 
power images of (b) tumor (T), (c) NT brain (scale 
bars, 10 ^im), and (d) tumor that infiltrates brain at 
the edge of the mass (scale bar, 20 |im). 

(B) Schema showing the fate of individual carbons 
from infused [1 ,6-^^C]glucose (blue-filled circles, 
''^C) and [1,2-‘’^C]acetate (red filled circles, ''^C) 
through the first turn of the CAC and labeling in 
a-KG, GLU, and GLN after multiple turns. Open 
circles, ^^0. Numbers refer to carbon positions. 
Abbreviations: LAC, lactate; Ac-CoA, acetyl CoA; 
CIT, citrate; a-KG, a-ketoglutarate; GLU, gluta- 
mate; GLN, glutamine; OAA, oxaloacetate; PDH, 
pyruvate dehydrogenase; LDH, lactate dehydro- 
genase; PYR, pyruvate. 

(0) ^^C-NMR spectrum from NT brain after co- 
infusion. Insets are GLU4 and GLN4. Singlet (S) 
and doublet 3,4 (D34) in blue are generated from 
''^C-glucose metabolism, and doublets 4,5 (D45) in 
red are generated from ^^C-acetate metabolism. 
The color scheme is the same in all figures. 
Chemical shift assignments are the same in Fig- 
ures 2 and 3: 1, alanine 03; 2, lactate 03; 3, 
N-acetylaspartate (NAA) 06; 4, gamma-amino- 
butyric acid (GABA) 03; 5, glutamine 03; 6, gluta- 
mate 03; 7, glutamine 04; 8, glutamate 04; 9, 
GABA 02; 10, aspartate 03; 11, GABA 04; 12, 
taurine (?); 13, aspartate 02; 14, glutamine 02; 15, 
glutamate 02. 

See also Table SI. 
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D45 from acetate in GLU4 (Figure 1C, inset). Although the same 
multiplets are present in glutamine C4 (GLN4), the pattern of 
D45 and D34 is different from that in GLU4, recapitulating the 
well-recognized pattern that results from the differential handling 
of acetate and glucose in glia and neurons (Taylor et al., 1 996). The 
^ ^C-NM R tumor spectrum from the same mouse (Figure 2A, inset) 
has several notable differences. First, there is a marked increase 
in D45 and the presence of Qs, indicating increased oxidation of 
acetate in the tumor when compared to the NT brain. Second, 
the similarity between the GLU4 and GLN4 labeling pattern (prom- 
inent D45 and small or absent D34) provides evidence that gluta- 
mine is being derived from glutamate in the tumor. 

To determine the biological variability of acetate utilization 
within individual mice with tumors derived from the same 
parental line (UT-GBM1), we coinfused an additional four mice. 
The resulting ^^C-NMR spectral patterns of GLU4 and GLN4 in 
NT brain and tumor were almost indistinguishable from the NT 



brain and tumor spectra presented in Fig- 
ures 2A and 2B (data not shown). To 
quantify the relative contribution of each 
substrate to the labeling in GLU4, we 
calculated the acetate-to-glucose ratio, 
(D45-hQ) to (S-hD34). This has been used 
extensively in brain metabolism, where 
the differential labeling of multiplets enables discrimination of 
glial and neuronal metabolism, because astrocytes, but not neu- 
rons, are capable of oxidizing acetate (Deelchand et al., 2009; 
Marin-Valencia et al., 201 2b). In applying this analysis to brain tu- 
mors, we assume a single compartment comprised of tumor 
cells, based on histological analysis. Thus, the acetate-to- 
glucose ratio in tumor GLU4 reflects the relative contribution of 
each labeled substrate. The ratio was calculated for the five 
mice, NT brain and tumor (Figure 2B). 

In NT brain, glucose is the major substrate being oxidized with 
an acetate-to-glucose ratio of 1 5.8% ± 1 .2% to 84.2% ±1.1% (ra- 
tio 0.19 ± 0.02), achieved with ^^C-glucose fractional enrichment 
of 32% ± 5% in the blood and plasma acetate levels that rose 
approximately 4-fold (from 0.177 ± 0.02 mM to 0.619 ± 
0.1 3 mM) during infusion. The acetate-to-glucose ratio is remark- 
ably similar to that previously reported in normal adult mouse 
brain (calculated as 14% to 86%, ratio 0.16; Marin-Valencia 
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Figure 2. Metabolism of Coinfused [1,6-^^C]Glucose and [1,2-i^C] 
Acetate in GBM versus NT Brain 

(A) i^C-NMR GBM tumor spectrum after coinfusion, inserts are GLU4 and 
GLN4. Chemicai shift assignments are the same as in Figure 1 . 

(B) Reiative percent iabeiing of GLU4 by acetate and giucose in five repiicates 
of NT brain and T from UT-GBM1 . Peak areas in GLU4 were measured from the 
i^C-NMR spectra. The contribution of i^C-giucose (S+D34) (biue bars) and 
i^C-acetate (D45+Q) (red bars) is expressed as a percent of thetotai peak area 
in GLU4. 

See aiso Figure S1 and Tabie S1 . 



et al., 201 2b). The acetate-to-glucose ratio in the five tumors was 
51 .8% ± 2.9% to 48.3% ± 2.9% (ratio 1 .02 ± 0.09), which was 5- 
fold higher than in NT brain (p < 0.001), demonstrating a significant 
shift toward acetate oxidation in the tumor. 

Direct analysis of the multiplet ratios in GLU4 does not provide 
information about the contribution of unlabeled substrates in the 
acetyl-CoA pool, which could be playing an important role in 
fueling the tumor. To determine the size of the unlabeled pool, 
we applied a validated non-steady-state algorithm to the spec- 
tral analysis, which takes into account the total multiplet area 
in the glutamate C3 and C4 and the levels of infused substrates 
in the blood (Malloy et al., 1988, 1990b). The fraction of acetyl- 
CoA due to acetate increased from 6.0% ± 1 .2% in NT brain to 
24.7% ± 2% in the tumor (p < 0.0001). This was associated 
with a decrease in the fractional contribution from glucose 



from 75.8% ± 3.7% in NT brain to 50.4% ± 9.1% in the tumor 
(p < 0.002), whereas the unlabeled fraction was not significantly 
different between NT brain (18.2% ± 4.0%) and tumor (25.5% ± 
8.0%, p > 0.05). The decrease in glucose oxidation between NT 
brain and tumor may, at least in part, reflect a loss of the neuronal 
contribution to glucose utilization. 

Having established the reproducibility of biological replicates 
in UT-GBM1 that has PDGFR overexpression/PTEA/ deletion, 
we next addressed the question of whether the ability to oxidize 
acetate is a function of the dominant oncogenes and/or tumor 
suppressor genes in the tumor. Mice from five additional GBM 
HOT lines (UT-GBM2-6; Table SI) were coinfused with 
[1 ,2-^^C]acetate and [1,6-^^C]glucose. The acetate-to-glucose 
ratios were calculated for these lines. No differences were found 
among the NT brains, and in each line, tumor acetate oxidation 
was higher than in NT brain. The relative ^^C-acetate contribution 
to GLU4 ranged from 18.8% to 52% (32% ± 5%) in the tumor. 
Differences in the percent acetate oxidation among the individ- 
ual lines could not be attributed to amplification of EGFR or 
PDGFRa, presence of the EGFR VIII mutant, loss of PTEN, or 
loss of INK4alARF (data not shown). 

Because all six GBM HOT lines were generated from patient 
tumors prior to the initiation of treatment, we next studied the tu- 
mor line generated from recurrent tumor (UT-GBM7) and 
compared it directly with the initial GBM HOT line from the 
same patient (UT-GBM6). Nearly identical labeling patterns in 
GLU4 and GLN4 were identified (Figure SI), with dominance of 
the D45, an acetate-to-glucose ratio 25% to 75% in the initial tu- 
mor (UT-GBM6), and 27% to 73% in the recurrent tumor 
(UT-GBM7). The relative avidity for acetate and glucose is 
remarkably similar in these tumors that were derived indepen- 
dently more than a year apart and after extensive treatment 
and acquisition of chemo- and radioresistance. 

Brain Metastases from Diverse Cell Types Oxidize 
Acetate 

To determine whether acetate oxidation is a feature of nonglial 
brain tumors, we studied five brain metastasis HOT tumor lines: 
breast cancer (estrogen receptor [ER] and progesterone recep- 
tor [PR] negative and HER2 positive), non-small cell lung cancer 
(no mutations in EGFR, ALK, or KRAS), clear cell renal cell carci- 
noma (VHL-/-), melanoma (EPAP^®°°^ mutated), and endome- 
trial cancer, a tumor which rarely metastasizes to the brain. There 
is a remarkable preservation of the signature histopathological 
and molecular features of the human brain metastases in the 
HOT models (see examples in Figure 3). Of note, the breast 
and lung cancer HOT lines were generated from the human tu- 
mors infused with ^^C-glucose during surgery that we reported 
previously (Maher et al., 2012), each of which oxidized glucose 
but also showed a significant bioenergetic substrate gap. The 
study of these tumors here as orthotopic mouse models pro- 
vided a unique opportunity to assess metabolic phenotype fidel- 
ity in these models. 

The ^^C-NMR spectral patterns from the five individual tumor 
lines and matching NT brains following coinfusion of [1,6-^^C] 
glucose and [1 ,2-^^C]acetate recapitulated the findings in GBM 
with remarkable similarity. Representative GLU4 and GLN4 la- 
beling from the breast cancer (Figure 3A) and melanoma 
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Figure 3. Oxidation of ^^C-Acetate, but Not 
^^C-Glutamine, in Brain Metastases 

(A and B) Coinfusion of [1 ,6-^^C]glucose and 
[1,2-''^C]acetate in HOT models from breast can- 
cer brain metastasis (ER-, PR-, HER2+) (A) and 
melanoma mutant) (B). Scale bars, 

10 |am. Patient tumor (left) is compared with the 
HOT mouse tumor generated from the same pa- 
tient tumor (right) for HER2 in breast (A) and 
melanin in melanoma (B). The GLU4 and GLN4 
^^C-NMR profiles from the HOT tumors show 
similar labeling patterns with prominent D45 
generated from ‘'^C-acetate oxidation. The pres- 
ence of S and D34 indicates that ^^C-glucose was 
oxidized simultaneously. Note the similar pattern in 
GLN4 (prominent D45) in both tumor spectra. 

(C) Infusion of [U-''^C]glutamine in the melanoma 
HOT model. Insets are GLU4 and GLN4. Note the 
different labeling pattern in GLU4 and GLN4. 
Prominent labeling was not detected in aspartate 
(03 in position 10 and 02 in position 13 in the full 
spectrum) or malate (MAL) (not labeled). 

See also Figure S2 and Table SI . 
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(Figure 3B) reveal prominent D45 consistent with oxidation of ac- 
etate, as well as a large singlet (S) and small D34, consistent with 
glucose oxidation. The acetate-to-glucose ratio in GLU4 was 
calculated for NT brain and tumor. Similar to the GBMs, there 
was a significant increase in the fraction of acetate being 
oxidized in the tumors, ranging from 21 to 42% (29% ± 3%). 
Calculation of the fractional contribution to the acetyl-CoA pool 
for these tumors yielded 14.5% ± 3.9% from ^^C-acetate, 
49.2% ± 5.6% from ^^C-glucose and 37% ± 4.3% from the un- 
labeled substrate. 



Glutamine Is Not Directly Oxidized in the CAC of GBM 
and Brain Metastases In Vivo 

We have previously shown that GBM HOT tumors do not 
oxidize glutamine in the CAC in vivo (Marin-Valencia et al., 
2012c). Here, we examined an additional two GBM HOT lines 
to increase the molecular diversity of the lines being examined 



[ - ]g U amine three brain metastasis HOT lines 

(non-small cell lung cancer, melanoma, 
and endometrial cancer) to determine 
whether glutamine could be directly 
oxidized in these tumors. Nearly identical 
spectra were obtained following infusion 
of [U-^^C]glutamine in the three tumor 
lines (Figures 30, S2A, and S2B) and in 
GBM (data not shown). GLN4 was domi- 
nated by large Qs, which is consistent 
with the presence of ^^C-glutamine in 
the tumor. The presence of smaller Qs 
in GLU4 suggests that there is some 
direct exchange of 13C-glutamine with 
glutamate. However, the GLU4 in each 
tumor was dominated by D45, a pattern 
that cannot be produced simply from ex- 
change with glutamine. Moreover, prom- 
inent Qs in malate and aspartate were not visible in the spectra 
(Figures 3C and S2), as would have been expected if [U-^^C] 
glutamine had exchanged with glutamate, which then 
exchanged with a-KG and subsequently was fully oxidized in 
the GAG. An alternative route for GLU4 ^^G labeling in the tu- 
mor was more likely than direct glutamine oxidation. The multi- 
plet patterns in lactate and alanine from liver, NT brain, and tu- 
mor from the lung brain metastasis HOT line (Figure S2B) are 
consistent with production of ^^G-glucose from infused 
[U-^^G]glutamine outside the GNS, likely in the liver, with sub- 
sequent ^^G-glucose oxidation in NT brain and tumor. This is 
supported by the presence of ^^G-labeled glucose in the liver 
^^G-NMR spectrum (Figure S2G). Taken together, the labeling 
patterns in the HOT GBM and brain metastasis tumors 
following infusion of [U-^^G]glutamine further extends our previ- 
ous finding in GBM that glutamine is taken up by the tumors 
but is not directly oxidized in the GAG in vivo. 
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Figure 4. Immunoreactivity to ACSS2 Is Correlated with Glioma 
Grade and Survival of Grade II and II Gliomas 

(A) Representative sections from giioma TMA showing the range of ACSS2 
staining. Low, fewer than 50% of tumor ceiis are positive, and intensity of 
staining is one (scaie 0-3); moderate, 75% positive, intensity 1-3; high, 100% 
positive and intensity 2-3. 

(B) Box and whisker piot of ACSS2 histoscore for WHO grades ii, iii, and iV 
giiomas. **grade ii versus grade iV (p < 0.001), and *grade iii versus grade iV 

(p<0.01). 

(C) Kapian-Meier curve of grade ii and iii astrocytomas and oiigoas- 
trocytomas. High versus iow ACSS2 staining (n = 25 each group) based on the 
median histoscore. **p < 0.001 . 

See aiso Figure S3A. 



ACSS2 Upregulation Is Associated with More 
Aggressive Disease in Glioma 

ACSS2 is a critical enzyme for converting acetate to acetyl-CoA 
in murine models of liver cancer (Comerford et al., 201 4) and was 
assessed here for a potential role in acetate metabolism in brain 
tumors. ACSS2 immunohistochemistry (IHC) showed moderate 
to high expression in 6 of 7 GBM and all brain metastasis HOT 
lines (Figure S3). It was notable that the GBM with the lowest 



fractional acetate oxidation (~18%) had the lowest ACSS2 
expression by IHC (histoscore = 50). ACSS2 expression in our 
clinically annotated glioma tissue microarray (TMA) was variable 
(Figure 4A) but significantly higher in GBM than the grade II and II 
gliomas (Figure 4B). Among the grade II and III gliomas, shorter 
survival time was associated with higher ACSS2 staining (Fig- 
ure 4C). ACSS1 , ACSS3, sterol regulatory element binding pro- 
tein (SREBP-1) expression in the TMA was not correlated with 
ACSS2 expression or with survival in any of the clinical sub- 
groups (data not shown). 

To determine whether ACSS2 has a direct impact on GBM 
growth, primary neurosphere cultures derived from two indepen- 
dent GBM HOT lines were infected with retroviruses expressing 
a small hairpin RNAi (shRNAi)-targeting ACSS2 for knockdown 
(KD) or a scrambled shRNAi (SCR) for control. Comerford et al. 
(2014) have extensively characterized these retroviruses. Infec- 
tion with ACSS2-KD shRNAi, but not SCR, resulted in cell death 
(Figure 5A). Surviving GBM cells failed to form neurospheres (2% 
± 0.5% versus 23% ± 4%, p < 0.001) and thus could not be as- 
sessed for in vivo tumorigenicity. 

ACSS2 Expression Is Associated with Transformation 
and Enables ^^C-Acetate Incorporation into Glutamate 

Next, we investigated whether ACSS2 has a potential role in gli- 
oma tumorigenicity. Primary astrocyte cultures were generated 
from multiallele conditional mice carrying glioma-relevant muta- 
tions {p53^'^, PTEN'^', and lslSRAF^®°°^) that activate the PI3K/ 
AKT and MAPK/ERK pathways. In this ex vivo model, successive 
accumulation of mutations was associated with increased 
ACSS2 expression, with the triple-mutant cells, p53~'~ 
PTEN~^~BRAF^^^^^, having the highest expression (Figure 5B). 
High-grade gliomas generated from intracranial implantation of 
the triple-mutant cells were able to oxidize acetate when coin- 
fused with ^^C-acetate and ^^C-glucose (Figure 5C). It is notable 
that, in contrast to the tumor suppressor-deficient, immortalized 
primary astrocytes, wild-type (WT) astrocytes markedly downre- 
gulated expression of all ACSS enzymes under standard culture 
conditions (Figure 5D), making it an unreliable experimental sys- 
tem for further in vitro acetate metabolic studies. 

To determine whether there is a direct mechanistic link 
between ACSS2 and oxidation of ^^C-acetate, we investigated 
the extent of ^^C-acetate incorporation into glutamate in 
ACSS2 KO MEFs. The KO MEFs exhibited very little incorpora- 
tion of ^^C-acetate into glutamate, whereas reintroduction of 
the WT ACSS2 gene into these cells significantly increased ace- 
tate incorporation into glutamate (Figure S3). This direct genetic 
gain-of-function experiment provides a compelling link between 
ACSS2 and acetate oxidation in the CAC. 

^^C-Acetate Is Oxidized in Patient Brain Tumors 

To validate in humans the finding that acetate can be oxidized in 
the orthotopic models, we next infused [1 ,2-^^C]acetate in four 
patients (two GBM, one breast cancer brain metastasis, and 
one non-small cell lung cancer brain metastasis) during surgical 
resection of their tumors. Despite the diversity of tumor types, 
nearly identical ^^C-NMR spectra with excellent signal-to-noise 
ratio and robust labeling in glutamate and glutamine were ob- 
tained in the four tumors (Figures 6, 7, and S4). The dominance 
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of the D45 and presence of quartets (Q) in GLU4 and GLN4 is 
direct evidence that acetate was oxidized in the CAC. Moreover, 
the same multiplet pattern in glutamine demonstrates that this 
metabolite was generated from glutamate that had originated 
as blood-borne acetate. ^^C-acetate enrichment in the blood 
was 88.5% ± 6.4%. Less than 3% (2.4% ± 1.1%) ''^C-glucose 
was recovered in the blood, demonstrating that the labeling in 
the tumors was not due to ^^C-glucose production outside the 
CNS. The fractional contribution of [1 ,2-"'^C]acetate to the 
acetyl-CoA pool in the four tumors was 47.8% ± 3.8% . Unlabeled 
substrate accounted for 51 .3% ± 2.6% of the acetyl-CoA pool, 
with 1.7% ± 0.4% coming from [2-^^C]acetate, consistent with 
natural abundance The unlabeled fraction is likely due in 
large part to circulating glucose, based on data from our previous 
study of brain tumor patients infused with ^^C-glucose (Maher 
et al., 2012) and the ability of the orthotopic mouse tumors to 
co-oxidize glucose and acetate. ACSS2 immunoreactivity 
ranged from moderately to strongly positive in the four tumors 
with specificity demonstrated in the lung brain metastasis (Fig- 
ure 7), where tumor, but not surrounding stroma, is labeled. 



Figure 5. Expression of ACSS2 Is Linked to 
GBM Growth and Malignant Potential 

(A) Comparison of primary GBM cuitures infected 
with retroviruses expressing ACSS2 shRNAi (KD) 
or scrambied shRNAi (SCR). Two independent 
cuitures are shown. Neurospheres are visible in 
the SCR, cultures but not in KD cultures. Scale 
bars, 250 ^im. 

(B) Fold change (qRT-PCR) of ACSS1 and ACSS2 

mRNA in primary conditional (flexed) astrocyte 
cultures after infection with adenocre to produce 
(a) p53-/-, (b) p53-/-, PTEN-/-, (c) p53+/-, 
PTEN-/-, and (d)p53-/-, PTEN-/-, 

QRAIZyGOOE *p ^ Q Q.| **p ^ Q QQ.| 

versus a. 

(C) Glutamate C4 multiplets from ''^C-NMR spec- 
trum of an intracranial tumor arising from p53-/-, 
PTEN-/-, and BRAF^®°°^ astrocytes after co- 
infusion of ^^C-acetate and ^^C-glucose. 

(D) Fold change (qRT-PCR) of ACSS1 and ACSS2 
mRNA in primary astrocytes in culture at passages 
2 (P2), 5 (P5), and 6 (P6). *p < 0.01; **p < 0.005 
versus P2. 

See also Figure S3B. 



DISCUSSION 

Determining the carbon source(s) for 
biosynthesis and bioenergetics in 
rapidly proliferating tumors in vivo repre- 
sents a critical step toward identifying 
potential vulnerabilities for therapeutic 
targeting. Our initial ^^C-NMR data 
from ^^C-glucose infusion in brain tumor 
patients (Maher et al., 2012) demon- 
strated a complex metabolic tumor 
phenotype that had not previously 
been reported; excess production of 
lactate (the Warburg effect) occurring 
simultaneously with CAC oxidation of glucose as well as oxida- 
tion of another unidentified substrate(s), termed the “bioener- 
getic substrate gap.” Here, we show that brain tumors from 
widely diverse cellular origins have the capacity to oxidize 
infused ^^C-acetate. This finding in GBMs is perhaps not sur- 
prising given that glial cells, the presumptive GBM cells of 
origin, are well known to be capable of oxidizing acetate. 
This suggests that, despite the extensive molecular reprog- 
ramming that is a hallmark of GBM, the ability to oxidize ace- 
tate is preserved, if not enhanced, in the tumors. ^^C-acetate 
positron emission tomography (PET) positivity has been re- 
ported in gliomas (Yamamoto et al., 2008), consistent with 
our finding that acetate is actively taken up by the proliferating 
tumor cells. Nutrient uptake, however, although being of signif- 
icant clinical utility as an imaging biomarker, provides no infor- 
mation about entry of the nutrient into specific metabolic path- 
ways. A major advantage of ^^C-NMR, as demonstrated here, 
is that there are multiple internal controls within a single spec- 
trum for examination of the relative activity of specific meta- 
bolic pathways. For example, the pyruvate pool is read out 
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Figure 6. Oxidation of [1 ,2^ ^C]- Acetate in a 
Patient with GBM 

(A) Preoperative sagittal image from gadolinium- 
enhanced MRI shows a large enhancing tumor in 
the left frontotemporal region (arrow). 

(B) Strong ACSS2 immunoreactivity in the tumor. 
Scale bar, 10 |im. 

(C) ''^C-NMR spectrum with GLU4 and GLN4 in- 
sets. Note the prominent D45 and Qs reflecting 
robust ''^C-acetate oxidation. Abbreviations are 
the same as in Figure 2. Chemical shift assign- 
ments are the same in Figure 7: 1, alanine C3; 2, 
lactate C3; 3, NAA C6; 4, acetate C2; 5, unas- 
signed; 6, glutamine C3; 7, glutamate C3; 8, 
unassigned; 9, glutamine C4; 1 0, glutamate C4; 12, 
NAA C3; 16, glutamine C2; 17, glutamate C2. 
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by labeling in lactate and alanine, whereas the acetyl-CoA pool 
is read out by labeling in glutamate. 

The finding that brain metastases from a wide spectrum of 
cellular origins also oxidize acetate, however, was not anticipated 
because organs that most frequently give rise to tumors that 
metastasize to the brain (lung, breast, kidney, and melanoma) 
are not known to show significant ^^C-acetate uptake on PET. 
The data suggest that the ability to oxidize acetate is either a 
unique adaptation to the brain microenvironment or a more gen- 
eral property of tumor cells. In support of the latter possibility, 
several non-CNS tumors, including hepatocellular and prostate 
cancer, show avid differential ^^C-acetate uptake on PET relative 
to the normal organ (Ho et al., 2003; Oyama et al., 2002). 

“Co-oxidation” of acetate and glucose was seen in all of the 
GBM and brain metastasis HOT models, raising the possibility 
that substrate co-oxidation might be an adaptive mechanism 



in rapidly proliferating tumors. It would 
ensure the availability of an adequate 
pool of carbons to generate CAC interme- 
diates and support the high bioenergetic 
demands of growth while a large fraction 
of the glucose is being diverted to lactate. 
In this study there was no evidence of 
direct ^^C-glutamine oxidation in the or- 
thotopic models, which may reflect differ- 
ential substrate handling in brain tumors. 

Normal plasma acetate levels in non- 
fasted humans range between 0.05 mM 
(Tollinger et al., 1979) and 0.18 mM 
(Skutches et al., 1979). Under normal 
resting conditions, circulating acetate 
levels may contribute up to 10%-15% of 
the basal energy demands of brain astro- 
cytes (Dienel and Cruz, 2006). Circulating 
free acetate is generated by fermentation 
of carbohydrates in the gut by commensal 
anaerobes and by the liver under keto- 
genic conditions (low glucose) as a final 
product of fatty acid oxidation or by 
ethanol metabolism in heavy drinkers 
(Jiang et al., 201 3). It has recently been re- 
ported that 3 hr after oral administration of ^^C-inulin to mice, 
doublets of C4 glutamate and glutamine can be clearly resolved 
in brain by high-resolution magic angle spinning MR spectros- 
copy from brain uptake of circulating ^^C-labeled acetate (Frost 
et al., 2014). Moreover, the relative contribution of acetate to 
brain metabolism has been shown to increase following brain 
injury, which limits glucose oxidation (Bartnik-Olson et al., 
2010). This finding may be analogous to brain tumor regions 
with a paucity of active neurons and limited PDH activity as a 
result of intratumoral hypoxia. Taken together, there is clear 
evidence that normal circulating acetate levels may be adequate 
to contribute to the metabolic demands of the tumor. 

In order for the tumor cell to metabolize acetate, the cell must 
upregulate ACSS2, the enzyme critical for converting acetate to 
acetyl-CoA, as shown in hepatocellular carcinoma in the accom- 
panying manuscript (Comerford et al., 2014). The increased 
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Figure 7. Infusion of [1, 2^ ^C] Acetate in a 
Patient with a Non-Small Cell Lung Cancer 
Brain Metastasis 

(A) Preoperative MRI sagittal image shows a gad- 
olinium-enhancing tumor in the left cerebellum 
(yellow arrow) with a cystic component (orange 
arrow). 

(B) Moderate ACSS2 immunoreactivity in the tu- 
mor (T) with a lack of staining in the surrounding 
stroma (S). Scale bar, 10 ^im. 

(C) ^^C-NMR spectrum with GLU4, GLN4, and 
ASPS insets. Abbreviations are the same as in 
Figure 2. Chemical shift assignments are the same 
as in Figure 6, with the following additions: 11, 
aspartate C3; 13, glycine C2; 14, alanine C2; 15, 
aspartate C2. 

See also Figure S4 for ''^C-spectra from two 
additional patient tumors. 
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expression of ACSS2 in GBM when compared to the lower grade 
gliomas supports the assertion that upregulation of this enzyme 
is linked to an increase in acetate oxidation by the tumor. Higher 
expression of ACSS2 is associated with shorter survival among 
the patients with grade II and III gliomas, potentially identifying 
tumors that are destined to transform to grade IV (GBM) more 
rapidly. 

GBM neurospheres have been shown to be critically depen- 
dent on oxidative phosphorylation, but not on inhibition of glycol- 
ysis (Janiszewska et al., 201 2). This finding is consistent with our 
observation that inhibition of ACSS2 in the GBM neurospheres 
results in loss of clonogenicity and cell death and supports the hy- 
pothesis that ACSS2 is important for supporting GBM viability. 
Moreover, the data from the genetically engineered glioma model 
show that mutations that drive AKT and ERK pathways (loss of 
PTEN and constitutive activation) converge to in- 

crease ACSS2 expression (Figure 5). The most direct link be- 
tween the enzyme and the cell’s ability to oxidize acetate in the 
CAC was shown in ACSS2 null MEFs. Although this is a different 



GLN4 (9) 

system than glial cells, the finding that 
labeled glutamate from ^^C-acetate 
increased markedly in a time-dependent 
manner in ACSS2 null MEFS when the 
WT ACSS2 was reintroduced into the cells 
is consistent with the wide range of tumor 
cell types that are able to oxidize acetate. 

Recent evidence suggests that in order 
for tumor cells to adapt to the brain micro- 
environment, they must undergo unique 
genetic adaptations (Valiente et al., 
201 4). In view of this formidable challenge, 
identification of a potentially druggable 
target, such as ACSS2, which appears to 
have little known function in normal cells, 
offers unique advantages in therapy 
development. The current work and that 
of Comerford et al. (2014) underscores 
the value of in vivo studies in cancer meta- 
bolism. Having orthotopic tumor models 
of both GBM and a wide range of brain metastases that have 
been vigorously cross-validated with human data will enable rapid 
in vivo workup of novel small-molecule inhibitors that target ace- 
tate metabolism, such as ACSS2. In addition, the feasibility of the 
^^C-nutrient methodology in patients enables a host of follow-up 
questions to be addressed from this work, including whether the 
ability to oxidize acetate is a property of early-stage tumors or 
of the acquisition of metastatic potential. Rapid translation is a 
critical need for patients suffering from GBM and brain metasta- 
ses, where prognosis is measured in months. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Generation of HOT Mouse Models of GBM and Brain Metastases 

Generation of the HOT models of GBM and brain metastases have been pre- 
viously described (Marin-Valencia et al., 2012a). Briefly, tumor samples were 
obtained from patients at UTSW Medical Center at the time of craniotomy 
and tumor resection after written informed consent under an IRB-approved 
clinical protocol. All brain metabolic labeling experiments were performed in 
awake, alert mice following placement of an indwelling jugular venous 
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catheter. For the isolation of tumor and NT brain regions, the whole brains were 
cut into 1 mm coronal sections. The sections were then microdissected to 
minimize contamination of tumor and NT regions. 

Primary Cell Cultures 

Primary astrocyte cultures were cultured as previously described (Bachoo et al. , 
2002). They were isolated from genetically engineered, multiallele conditional 
mice with the following mutations as single or combination (p53^^^, PTEN^'\ 
and Primary GBM neurospheres were isolated and maintained 

under standard neurosphere culture conditions. 

Infusions of ^^C-Labeied Nutrients and Dissection of Brains and 

Tumors 

Mouse Studies 

Tracer studies in the HOT mice were performed as previously described 
(Marin-Valencia et al., 2012c). Mice were infused with [1,6-^^C] glucose 
(1-^^C, 99% enriched; 6-^^C, 99% enriched; Sigma-Aldrich Isotec) and 
[1,2-‘'^C] acetate (1-''^C, 99% enriched; 2-‘'^C, 99% enriched; Cambridge 
Isotope Laboratories) as a bolus of 0.3 mg/g of body weight for each tracer 
(in 0.3 ml of saline) infused over 1 min, followed by a continuous infusion of 
0.0069 mg/g of body weight/min for each tracer (in 0.431 ml of saline) at 
1 50 |xl/hr for 1 50 min. For the experiments using glutamine, mice were infused 
with [U-^^C] glutamine (95% enriched; Sigma-Aldrich Isotec) as a bolus of 
0.28 mg/g of body weight for the tracer (in 0.3 ml of saline) infused over 
1 min, followed by a continuous infusion of 0.005 mg/g of body weight/min 
(in 0.45 ml of saline) at 150 i^l/hr for 180 min. 

Human Studies 

Patients were enrolled in a UTSW IRB-approved protocol to infuse ^^C-iso- 
topes (glucose and acetate). For [1,2-^^C]acetate infusion, patients were 
dosed with 6 mg/kg/min for 5 min, followed by 3 mg/kg/min for 2-3 hr. Patient 
recruitment and consent, as well as blood and tumor sampling, have been pre- 
viously described (Maher et al., 2012). 

''^C-NMR Spectroscopy 

Proton-decoupled ^^C-spectra of tumor and NT brain extracts were acquired 
at 150 MHz for ''^C on Agilent VNMRS Direct Drive Console using 3 mm broad- 
band NMR probe (Agilent Technologies). Various ^^C resonances were as- 
signed based on chemical shift position referenced to the lactate C3 singlet 
at 20.8 ppm. Relative peak areas of the multiplets were obtained using ACD 
NMR Processor as previously described (Maher et al., 2012; Malloy et al., 
1987, 1990a). 

IHC 

Paraffin-embedded GBM and brain metastasis specimens were obtained from 
the Division of Neuropathology at UTSW. Formalin-fixed paraffin-embedded 
(FFPE) 4 |im sections were used for IHC. The primary antibodies and their di- 
lutions were as follows: rabbit monoclonal ER (Ventana, cat# 790-4325, 1 :100 
dilution), rabbit monoclonal PR (Ventana, cat# 790-4296, 1 :200 dilution), rabbit 
monoclonal HER-2/neu (Ventana, cat# 790-2991 , 1 :200 dilution), and rabbit 
polyclonal ACSS2 (Cell Signaling, cat# 3658S, 1 :200 dilution). 

RNA Isolation, cDNA Preparation, and Quantitative PCR 

RNA was isolated from cells in culture using an RNA Isolation Kit (OIAGEN 
RNeasy Mini Kit), following the manufacturer’s protocol. cDNA was generated 
using the iScript cDNA Synthesis Kit (BioRad). Ouantitative real-time PCR us- 
ing ITaq SYBR Green Supermix with RGX (Bio-Rad) was performed on a Ste- 
pGnePlus Real-Time PCR Systems (Applied Biosystems). 

Molecular Analysis 

DNA was prepared in accordance with standard methods, and quantitative 
PCR for EGFR, ALK, BRAE V600E, PTEN, p16, and p19 was done with stan- 
dard primer sets for these genes. 

Plasma Acetate Measurement 

Plasma acetate was measured using standard manufacturer protocols 
(Biovision Colorimetric Assay Kit, cat# K658). Briefly, 1 |al of the diluted clear 
filtrate plasma was used for experimental samples. The reaction was per- 



formed at room temperature for 40 min, and an optical reading was taken at 
450 nm using spectrophotometer. The unknown sample concentration was 
calculated from the standard curve. 

Metabolite Extraction and Liquid Chromatography-Tandem Mass 
Spectrometry 

Cells were seeded on 6 cm plate to 70%-80% confluency. After two washes in 
PBS, cells were cultured with glutamine starvation medium (Dulbecco’s modi- 
fied Eagle’s medium without glucose and glutamine [cat # D5030, Sigma- 
Aldrich], 3.7 g/l sodium bicarbonate, 5.9 g/l HEPES, 20 mM glucose, 10% 
FBS), 2 mM sodium [1 ,2-''^C]acetate (cat# CLM-440-1; Cambridge Isotope 
Laboratories) was added to the cells, and metabolites were extracted 0, 0.5, 
1 , 2 hr after acetate addition. After washing with ice-cold PBS, 500 |al of ice- 
cold 50% high-performance liquid chromatography-grade methanol was 
added to the cells. The plate was floated on liquid nitrogen immediately until 
the methanol was frozen. The plate was removed from the liquid nitrogen 
and scraped until the methanol was thawed. The suspension was then passed 
through ten freeze/thaw cycles using a bead beater and liquid nitrogen and 
then centrifuged at 16,000 g at 4°C for 10 min. Supernatants were transferred 
to a new tube and dried down. Metabolites were resuspended in 140 |al TBA 
buffer (5 mM tributylammonium acetate [pH 5.0]) and vortexed for 15 min. 
The solution was placed on ice for 30 min and then centrifuged at max speed 
for 5 min. The supernatants were transferred to a new tube, placed on ice for 
30 min, and then centrifuged at max speed for 5 min. The supernatants were 
then processed for liquid chromatography-tandem mass spectrometry anal- 
ysis as described previously using a water/methanol gradient with TBA as 
the ion pairing agent. A negative mode method targeting labeled glutamate 
was established based on examining the pattern of incorporation of labeled 
acetate carbons into glutamate, via entry of cytosolic acetyl-CoA into the 
TCA cycle. Analysis of the MS/MS fragmentation pattern for glutamate estab- 
lished two MRM pairs (148/103 and 148/130) for detection of [1 ,2-''^C]acetate 
conversion to M+2 glutamate (Tu et al., 2007). 

Retroviral Studies 

ACSS2-shRNA-expressing retroviral plasmid with a puromycin selection gene 
was used for knockdown studies. We used a scrambled shRNA as control. 
Retroviral-containing media was obtained from transfected 293T cells and 
added to GBM cells, followed by puromycin selection. 

Statistical Analysis 

All pooled results are reported as mean ± SEM. For the evaluation of the ace- 
tate-to-glucose ratio between tumor and NT brain, a paired t test was used, 
and results are reported as mean ± SEM. 

For ACSS2 IHC evaluation, the immunostained TMA slides were scored 
manually by assigning to each core a value for ACSS2 staining intensity on a 
scale of 0-3 and a value representing the proportion of tumor cells staining 
on a scale of 0%-1 00%. These two values (intensity and percent positive cells) 
were then multiplied to obtain a histoscore (range, 0-300), which was used in 
further analyses. ACSS2 histoscores were dichotomized to high and low at the 
median. Kaplan-Meier survival curves were generated and compared with 
the Mantel-Cox (log rank) test using GraphPad Prism (v. 6.01) software 
(GraphPad). 

For further details, please refer to the Extended Experimental Procedures. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures, four 
figures, and one table and can be found with this article online at http://dx. 
doi.org/10.1016/j.cell.2014.1 1.025. 
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SUMMARY 

Sirtuins (SIRTs) are critical enzymes that govern 
genome regulation, metabolism, and aging. Despite 
conserved deacetylase domains, mitochondrial 
SIRT4 and SIRTS have little to no deacetylase activ- 
ity, and a robust catalytic activity for SIRT4 has 
been elusive. Here, we establish SIRT4 as a cellular 
lipoamidase that regulates the pyruvate dehydroge- 
nase complex (PDH). Importantly, SIRT4 catalytic 
efficiency for lipoyl- and biotinyl-lysine modifications 
is superior to its deacetylation activity. PDH, which 
converts pyruvate to acetyl-CoA, has been known 
to be primarily regulated by phosphorylation of its 
E1 component. We determine that SIRT4 enzymati- 
cally hydrolyzes the lipoamide cofactors from the 
E2 component dihydrolipoyllysine acetyltransferase 
(DLAT), diminishing PDH activity. We demonstrate 
SIRT4-mediated regulation of DLAT lipoyl levels 
and PDH activity in cells and in vivo, in mouse liver. 
Furthermore, metabolic flux switching via glutamine 
stimulation induces SIRT4 lipoamidase activity to 
inhibit PDH, highlighting SIRT4 as a guardian of 
cellular metabolism. 

INTRODUCTION 

Sirtuins (SIRTs) are a family of seven mammalian nicotinamide 
adenine dinucleotide (NAD^)-dependent enzymes that regulate 
diverse biological processes, including genome regulation, 
stress response, metabolic homeostasis, and aging (Guarente, 
2000; Imai et al., 2000). SIRTs display widespread subcellular 
distributions, as SIRT1, SIRT6, and SIRT7 are nuclear, SIRT2 is 
predominantly cytoplasmic, and SIRTs3-5 are mitochondrial 
(Haigis et al., 2006; Michishita et al., 2005). As all SIRTs have a 
conserved deacetylase domain, these enzymes are generally 
known as lysine deacetylases, acting in opposition to acetyl- 
transferases to remove acetyl-modifications from lysine residues 
(Imai et al., 2000). However, SIRTs exhibit varying catalytic effi- 
ciencies to this modification. SIRTs1-3 display robust deacety- 
lase activity, in contrast to SIRTs4-5 that show little to no activity 
(Haigis et al., 2006; Michishita et al., 2005; Schuetz et al., 2007). 
Emerging evidence has revealed that several SIRTs can hydro- 



lyze alternative lysine modifications more efficiently than acetyl. 
Specifically, SIRT5 preferentially desuccinylates and demalony- 
lates protein substrates (Du et al., 201 1 ; Peng et al., 2011), while 
SIRT6 can hydrolyze long-chain fatty acyl lysine modifications 
(Jiang et al., 2013). These studies have highlighted the function- 
ally dynamic nature of this family of proteins, which are able to 
perform different enzymatic reactions and regulate a wide range 
of cellular processes. 

Mitochondrial SIRTs3-5 regulate ATP production, apoptosis, 
and cell signaling (Verdin et al., 2010) through distinct enzy- 
matic functions. SIRT3 is considered to be the major de- 
acetylase of the mitochondria, as SIRT3-deficient mice exhibit 
significant protein hyperacetylation (Lombard et al., 2007). The 
desuccinylase activity of SIRT5 was shown to target proteins 
involved in fatty acid p-oxidation and ketone body synthesis 
pathways, with SIRT5-deficient mice exhibiting an accumula- 
tion of acylcarnitines and a decrease in p-hydroxy butyrate 
production (Rardin et al., 2013). More recently, SIRT5 was 
reported to regulate lysine glutarylation levels, thereby modu- 
lating the activity of carbamoyl phosphase synthase 1 , a crit- 
ical enzyme in the urea cycle (Tan et al., 2014). In contrast to 
SIRT3 and SIRT5, SIRT4 enzymatic functions have generally 
remained more elusive (Newman et al., 2012). SIRT4 has 
been reported to regulate glutamine metabolism (Csibi et al., 
2013; Jeong et al., 2013) and fatty acid oxidation via PPAR-a 
activity (Laurent et al., 2013a). To date, the enzymatic activity 
of SIRT4 is largely based on its ability to ADP-ribosylate gluta- 
mate dehydrogenase (GLUD1), which regulates amino-acid- 
dependent insulin secretion (Haigis et al., 2006). The deacylase 
activities of SIRT4 have remained less well characterized. 
Initial studies reported limited deacetylation activity (Lin 
et al., 2012; Michishita et al., 2005), yet SIRT4 was recently 
reported to control lipid catabolism through deacetylation of 
malonyl-CoA decarboxylase (MCD) (Laurent et al., 2013b). 
Additionally, acetylated SIRT4 substrate candidates have 
been identified in vitro via peptide microarrays (Rauh et al., 
2013) and by screening the activity of recombinant SIRTs 
against various acyl-histone peptides (Feldman et al., 2013). 
Unfortunately, these efforts may have been hampered by diffi- 
culty in maintaining soluble and active recombinant SIRT4. 
Therefore, reconciliation of in vitro enzymatic activities with 
in vivo biological substrates and downstream physiological 
functions remains a challenge. 

Here, we characterized SIRT4 protein interactions within 
mitochondria, identifying its association with proteins containing 
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Figure 1. SIRT4 Interacts with the Pyruvate Dehydrogenase Complex 

(A) Density gradient-based cellular fractionation of MRC5 cells isolates SIRT4-EGFP with mitochondrial marker COX IV. 

(B) Functional network of SIRT4 interactions reveals association with dehydrogenase complexes. The E2 components in each complex (diamonds) contain 
lipoamide modifications (red circle). 

(C) SIRT4-EGFP (green) colocalizes with DLAT and PDHX (white) within mitochondria (MitoTracker Red). 

(D) Immunoaffinity purification of SIRT4-EGFP coisolates DLAT and PDHX. 

(E) Reciprocal immunoaffinity purification of DLAT coisolates endogenous SIRT4 in wild-type fibroblasts. See also Figure S1. 



lipoyl and biotinyl modifications. In agreement with this, we 
demonstrate that SIRT4 removes lipoyl- and biotinyl-lysine 
modifications more efficiently than acetylations. We discover 
a physical and functional interaction between SIRT4 and the 
components of the pyruvate dehydrogenase complex (PDH). 
PDH is a mitochondrial complex comprised of three catalytic 
subunits (E1, pyruvate decarboxylase; E2, dihydrolipoyllysine 
acetyltransferase [DLAT]; E3, dihydrolipoyl dehydrogenase), a 
structural subunit (PDH-binding component X [PDHX]) and 
two regulatory subunits (PDH kinase and PDH phosphatase) 
(Zhou et al., 2001). The complex catalyzes the decarboxylation 
of pyruvate to generate acetyl CoA, and links glycolysis to the 
TCA cycle. Its activity is known to be regulated by phosphory- 
lation of the El subunit, phosphorylation that can be also 
impacted by El acetylation (Fan et al., 2014; Jing et al., 
2013; Linn et al., 1969; Wieland and Jagow-Westermann, 
1969). Here, we show that SIRT4 provides a previously unrec- 
ognized, phosphorylation-independent, mechanism of PDH 
regulation. SIRT4 hydrolyzes lipoamide cofactors from the 
DLAT E2 component of the PDH complex, thereby inhibiting 
PDH activity. Finally, as glutamine stimulation in rat liver is 
also known to inhibit the PDH (Haussinger et al., 1982), we 
investigated whether SIRT4 may play a role in this process. 
Indeed, we show that glutamine stimulation induces endoge- 
nous SIRT4 lipoamidase activity, triggering a reduction in 
both DLAT lipoyl levels and PDH activity. As the PDH controls 
pyruvate decarboxylation, fueling multiple downstream path- 
ways, our findings highlight SIRT4 as a critical regulator of 
cellular metabolism. 



RESULTS 

SIRT4 Interacts with the Three Mitochondrial 
Dehydrogenase Complexes 

To investigate potential cellular substrates of SIRT4, we used 
proteomics to define its mitochondrial protein interactions. We 
constructed MRC5 fibroblasts stably expressing SIRT4-EGFP. 
Using density-based organelle fractionation (coisolation with 
mitochondrial COX IV, Figure 1A) and direct fluorescence mi- 
croscopy (colocalization with MitoTracker, Figure 1C and Fig- 
ure SI A available online), we confirmed its mitochondrial local- 
ization. Mitochondria were isolated and the interactions of 
SIRT4-EGFP were characterized by immunoaffinity purifica- 
tion-mass spectrometry (IP-MS) (Joshi et al., 2013). Interaction 
specificity was computationally assessed using SAINT (Choi 
et al., 2011), and 106 significant SIRT4 candidate interactions 
were identified (Table SI), including the known interactions 
and substrates, GLUD1, IDE and MLYCD (Ahuja et al., 2007; 
Haigis et al., 2006; Laurent et al., 2013b). We hypothesized 
that as yet unrecognized substrates were also identified, 
and interrogated SIRT4 interactions using bioinformatics to 
extract enriched metabolic pathways and assemble functional 
protein networks. Notably, pyruvate metabolism, the TCA 
cycle, branched-chain amino acid catabolism, and biotin 
metabolism were significantly enriched pathways (Figure SI). 
Interaction of SIRT4 with biotin-dependent carboxylases has 
been reported (Wirth et al., 2013), validating the reliability of 
our data set. Interestingly, we found that SIRT4 associated 
with all three of the multimeric mammalian dehydrogenase 
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Table 1. Determination of In Vitro SIRT4 Kinetics with Acyi-Modified Peptide Substrates 



Peptide substrate 


Sequence 


kcat (S‘^) 


Km (nM) 


kcat/Km (S-'M-^) 


H3 K9 Acetyl 


KQTARKSTGGWW 


ND* 


ND* (>2500) 


0.083 ± 0.004 


H3 K9 Biotinyl 




0.0005 ± 0.0001 


719 ±79 


0.74 ± 0.05 


H3 K9 Lipoyl 




0.0019 ±0.0002 


814 ±163 


2.30 ± 0.30 


DLAT K259 Acetyl 


EIETDKATIGW 


ND* 


ND* (>2500) 


0.20 ± 0.01 


DLAT K259 Lipoyl 




0.0018 ±0.0001 


239 ± 51 


7.65 ±1.31 


MCD K471 Acetyl 


SYLGSKNIKASEW 


ND* 


ND* (>2500) 


0.0064 ± 0.0006 



Synthetic peptide sequences are shown containing the modified lysine residues (underlined) as indicated by peptide substrate. When appropriate, kcat, 
Km, and k^atlKm were determined by modeling of kinetic data using the Briggs-Haldane approach (see Figures 2D-E and Materials and Methods). *ND, 
kcat Sind Km could not be determined because Vq versus [S] was linear. For these cases, kcatIKm was calculated by linear regression of Vq/[SIRT 4] versus 
[S]. SIRT4 enzyme concentration = 5 )iM. 



complexes— PDH, oxoglutarate dehydrogenase (OGDH), and 
branched-chain alpha-keto acid dehydrogenase (BCKDH) (Fig- 
ure 1B). These complexes occupy discrete positions within the 
cellular metabolic landscape, regulating TCA cycle activity and 
amino acid metabolism (Figure S1C). Given its relative promi- 
nence within SIRT4 interactions, we focused on PDH. The 
PDH complex is known to be regulated by reversible phosphor- 
ylation of its E1 component (Linn et al., 1969; Wieland and Ja- 
gow-Westermann, 1969), with acetylation of El also impacting 
its phosphorylation levels (Fan et al., 2014; Jing et al., 2013). We 
confirmed that SIRT4-EGFP colocalized (Figure 1C) and immu- 
noisolated (Figure ID) with DLAT and PDH component X 
(PDHX), the E2 and E3 subunits of PDH, respectively (Figure 1 B). 
Furthermore, in wild-type (WT) human fibroblast cells, we 
confirmed that DLAT interacts with endogenous SIRT4 by recip- 
rocal IP (Figure IE). 

SIRT4 More Efficiently Catalyzes Removal of Lipoyl- and 
Biotinyl- Than Acetyl-Lysine Modifications 

Given our confirmation of SIRT4 interaction with the PDH com- 
ponents, we pursued their functional relationship. The lipoa- 
mide cofactors bound to E2 transferase enzymes (Figure IB, 
“L”) are required for PDH activity (Rahmatullah et al., 1990), 
forming the intermediate S-acetyIdihydrolipoyl-lysine in the 
production of acetyl-CoA. DLAT also has a structural role, 
constituting the PDH catalytic core. As other mitochondrial 
SIRTs can hydrolyze various lysine modifications (Du et al., 
2011; Jiang et al., 2013), and as DLAT was prominent in our 
SIRT4 isolation, we speculated that E2 dehydrogenase compo- 
nents may be biological substrates of SIRT4 and that SIRT4 
may directly hydrolyze the lipoamide cofactor. To test this, 
we screened the in vitro activity of recombinant SIRT4 against 
differentially-modified synthetic peptides (Table 1). Initially, 
SIRT4 was incubated with histone H3 Lys9 (H3K9) peptides 
modified with acetyl-, biotinyl-, or lipoyl-lysine, in the presence 
or absence of NAD"^. Following the reaction, the generated un- 
modified peptides and remaining unreacted substrates were 
quantified by LC-MS (Figures 2A-2D and Figure S2). SIRT4 
only exhibited enzymatic activity in the presence of NAD*^, 
shown by the generation of a product peak (P) at ~16.5 min 
(Figure 2A), corresponding to the unmodified H3K9 (Fig- 
ure S2A). To compare the relative preference of SIRT4 for the 
different acyl-lysine peptides, we used extracted ion chro- 



matograms to quantify the percentage of unmodified peptide 
generated for each substrate (Figure 2B). SIRT4 showed the 
highest potency for removing the lipoyl modification (Figure 2B). 
The relative amount of unmodified product generated after 
reaction with SIRT4 was 11% (lipoyl), 3% (biotinyl), and 0.3% 
(acetyl) (Figure 2B, H3K9 substrates). To show that the enzy- 
matic activity of SIRT4 was required for hydrolysis, we purified 
a recombinant SIRT4 containing a mutation to the critical 
residue HI 61. This histidine, conserved among all SIRTs, is 
critical for NAD'^ and substrate binding (Frye, 1999; Smith 
and Denu, 2006). In contrast to wild-type SIRT4, deacylation 
assays using the catalytically inactive SIRT4 H161Y resulted 
in no significant activity against any of these acyl-modified 
substrates (Figure 2C). 

SIRT4 Has Superior Lipoamidase Activity for 
Lipoyl-Modified PDH Peptides 

To characterize the putative biological substrates of SIRT4, we 
tested whether SIRT4 removed lipoamide from DLAT and 
PDHX peptides (Figures 2B, 2D, S2B, and S2C). SIRT4 showed 
greater activity toward these substrates than for H3K9, as the 
proportion of unmodified peptide generated in the presence of 
NAD-^ increased to 33% for DLAT and 42% for PDHX (Figure 2B, 
Lipoyl PDH substrates, and Figure 2D). 

Having established SIRT4 enzymatic activity, we next per- 
formed steady-state enzyme kinetic assays. This allowed direct 
comparison of SIRT4’s catalytic efficiency for the various acyl- 
modified peptide substrates (Table 1). Compared to H3K9 
acetyl, SIRT4 removed lipoyl and biotinyl H3K9 modifications 
28-fold and 9-fold more efficiently, respectively (Figure 3A, 
Table 1). The DLAT lipoyl peptide displayed a 3.3-fold increase 
in efficiency compared to H3K9 lipoyl, owing mainly to a 
decreased (Figures 3A and 3B, Table 1). As a deacetylase, 
SIRT4 showed slightly greater efficiency toward DLAT acetyl 
compared to H3K9 acetyl; however, this efficiency was still 38- 
fold lower than DLAT lipoyl (Figures 3B and S3A). We also 
compared SIRT4’s ability to deacetylate the known biological 
substrate peptide from MCD (Laurent et al., 2013b) and found 
that SIRT4 was ~1 ,270-fold more efficient at hydrolyzing 
DLAT lipoyl (Table 1 , Figure S3A). Altogether, our results demon- 
strate that SIRT4 has a higher NAD'^-dependent lipoamidase 
than deacetylase activity, directly hydrolyzing lipoyl-lysine to 
generate unmodified lysine (Figure 2E). 
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Figure 2. SIRT4 Hydrolyzes Lipoyl-, Biotin-, 
and Acetyl-Lysine Modifications In Vitro 

(A) Recombinant SIRT4 (5 pM) was incubated with 
various acyl-modified H3K9 peptides (10 pM) with 
or without NAD (1 mM), and product and residual 
substrate peptides detected by LC-MS after 
reaction. Representative extracted ion chromato- 
grams show unreacted acyl-modified H3K9 sub- 
strates (S), and unmodified H3K9 products (P, 
~16.5 min). +NAD chromatograms are offset for 
clarity. 

(B) The percentage of product (unmodified pep- 
tide) formed as a function of increasing concen- 
tration of wild-type SIRT4 (±NAD) (mean ± SEM; 
n = 3). 

(C) Same as (B), except product formation from 
H3K9 substrates after reaction with increasing 
concentration of catalytically inactive SIRT4 
H161Y. 

(D) Same as (A), except SIRT4 was incubated with 
putative biological DLAT and PDHX lipoyl lysine 
peptides (10 pM). Representative extracted ion 
chromatograms of unreacted DLAT and PDHX 
lipoyl peptide substrates (S) and unmodified 
products (P). 

(E) Scheme depicting the NAD+-dependent deli- 
poylation of lipoyl-lysine mediated by SIRT4 lip- 
oamidase activity. See also Figure S2. 



SIRT4 Is the Most Efficient Lipoamidase In Vitro among 
Mitochondrial Sirtuins 

To evaluate the lipoamidase activity for the three known mito- 
chondrial sirtuins (SIRT3-5), we used steady-state enzyme ki- 
netics to compare their ability to hydrolyze lipoyl or acetyl 
lysine modifications (Figures 3C and 3D). For SIRT5, low but 
detectable activity was measured for DLAT acetyl (Figure S3B), 
while no activity was detected for DLAT lipoyl reactions (Fig- 
ure S3C). As predicted, SIRT3, a robust mitochondrial deacety- 
lase, showed significant enzymatic activity toward DLAT acetyl, 
while SIRT4 had minimal activity (~800-fold lower) (Figures 3C 
and S3C). In contrast, although SIRT3 displayed some enzy- 
matic activity toward DLAT lipoyl (Figure 3D), its efficiency 
was 13-fold lower when compared to DLAT acetyl (Figure 3D 
versus 3C). Thus, SIRT4 has the highest catalytic efficiency 
for lipoamide modifications compared to the other mitochon- 
drial SIRTs. 

SIRT4 Lipoamidase Activity Diminishes Cellular PDH 
Lipoamide Levels and Inhibits Its Activity 

Given that the lipoamide cofactor is essential for PDH function 
(Perham, 1991), we examined the impact of elevated SIRT levels 
on the endogenous cellular activity of PDH by overexpression 
(OE) of each mitochondrial SIRT in cultured human fibroblasts. 



Strikingly, PDH activity was only dimin- 
ished in fibroblasts stably expressing 
SIRT4 compared to cells overexpressing 
GFP (CTL), SIRT3, or SIRTS (Figures 4A, 
S4A, and S4B). While SIRT3 displayed 
marginal in vitro enzymatic activity for 
the DLAT lipoyl peptide (Figure 3D), OE 
of either SIRT3 or SIRTS did not alter cellular PDH activity (Fig- 
ures 4A and S4B), reinforcing the cellular specificity of SIRT4. 
We further confirmed the direct involvement of SIRT4 activity 
by showing that PDH activity was not reduced by OE of 
SIRT4 H161Y (Figures 4A and S4A). Concomitant with the 
SIRT4-mediated reduction in PDH activity, we observed 
reduced lipoylation of endogenous DLAT in SIRT4 OE cells, 
while total DLAT levels remained constant (Figure 4B). DLAT 
lipoyl levels were not altered in SIRT3 or SIRTS OE cells. To 
further characterize the correlation between SIRT4 OE and the 
decrease in PDH activity and lipoyl levels, we measured phos- 
phorylation of PDH-Ela. Interestingly, we observed reduced 
phosphorylation at all three sites of El a in SIRT4 OE cells, while 
total El a levels remained constant (Figure 40). Expression of 
H161Y SIRT4 did not change phosphorylation levels at any of 
the El sites (Figure 40), indicating that SIRT4 enzymatic activity 
is required. 

To confirm that the inhibition of PDH activity in cells reflects 
a direct effect of SIRT4 on the complex, we immunocaptured 
and measured the activity of purified porcine PDH in vitro (Fig- 
ures 4D and S4C). Purified PDH was treated with pyruvate de- 
hydrogenase phosphatase catalytic subunit 1 (PDP1), which 
decreased the phosphorylation of all three inhibitory PDH-Ela 
sites and, as expected, increased PDH activity (Figures 4D 
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Figure 3. Steady-State Kinetics Reveals 
SIRT4 Has the Highest Catalytic Efficiency 
for Lipoyl-Modified Substrates among Mito- 
chondrial SIRTs 

(A and B) SIRT4 (5 laM) initial velocity (vq) versus 
substrate concentration [S] for (A) H3K9- and (B) 
DLAT-acyl peptides (mean ± SEM; n = 3). Vq versus 
[S] were linear for acetyl substrates and were re- 
plotted to estimate kcJKm (see Figure S3A). 

(C and D) Comparison of SIRT3 (0.5 laM) and 
SIRT4 (0.5 laM) initial velocity versus [S] for D1_AT 
K259 (C) acetyl and (D) lipoyl peptide (mean ± 
SEM; n = 3). SIRT4 Vq versus [S] was linear for 
DLAT acetyl and was replotted to estimate kcat! 
Km (see Figure S3B). If no error bars are dis- 
played, errors were smaller than the data point 
size. See also Figure S3. 



and S4C). Then, “activated” PDH was treated with either re- 
combinant WT or inactive H161Y SIRT4. Only active SIRT4 
was able to attenuate PDH activity, which was not due to 
increased phosphorylation of E1 (Figure 4D). Overall, these 
in vitro data with purified PDH support our observations of 
reduced activity of PDH in SIRT4 OE cells (Figures 4A-4C), 
and together suggest that reduction in PDH activity occurs in 
a phosphorylation-independent manner, by SIRT4 directly hy- 
drolyzing lipoylated DLAT. 

DLAT contains two lipoyl-lysine residues, K132 and K259. 
Since western blot analysis only assessed overall lipoyl protein 
content, we designed an assay using LC-MS/MS selected reac- 
tion monitoring (SRM) (Sherrod et al., 2012; Tsai et al., 2012) to 
measure the effect of SIRT4 on specific lipoylated lysines of 
endogenous cellular DLAT. Toward this goal, we affinity-purified 
endogenous DLAT from fibroblast mitochondria and then per- 
formed protein digestion using the endoproteinase GluC. Using 
nontargeted LC-MS/MS the two predicted lipoyl-lysine peptides 
of endogenous DLAT, containing K132 and K259 residues, were 
identified (Figures 4E and S4E). We confirmed these results us- 
ing a synthetic K259 lipoyl peptide, which showed a similar LC 
retention time and fragmentation pattern as the endogenous 
K259 peptide (Figure S4F). Additionally, fragmentation of these 
lipoyl-lysine peptides generated b-ions suitable for relative 
quantification by targeted MS/MS (Figure 4E, boxes). Using 
this SRM assay, we measured the effect of SIRT4 OE on the rela- 
tive levels of endogenous DLAT K132 lipoyl and K259 lipoyl in 
mitochondria (Figures 4F and S4G). Stable expression of active 
SIRT4 in fibroblasts reduced levels of DLAT lipoyl at both lysine 
residues (Figure 4F, left), consistent with our western blotting re- 
sults (Figure 4B). In contrast, expression of SIRT4 H161Y did not 
reduce DLAT lipoyl levels. We also analyzed relative lipoyl levels 
on endogenous DLAT in HEK293 cells transiently transfected 
with either mCherry (CTL), SIRT4, orSIRT4 H161Y. Only expres- 
sion of active SIRT4 diminished levels of DLAT lipoyl (Figure 4F, 



right), suggesting that SIRT4 reduction 
of DLAT lipoyl levels were not unique to 
fibroblasts or an artifact from cell line gen- 
eration. Altogether, our results demon- 
strate that the E2 component of the PDH 
is a biological substrate of SIRT4 lipoamidase activity, and that 
the SIRT4-mediated reduction in PDH lipoyl levels leads to an 
inhibition of its function. 

Glutamine-Stimulation Induces Endogenous SIRT4 
Lipoamidase Activity and Inhibits PDH Activity 

Glutamine stimulation in rat liver is known to cause increased flux 
through OGDH and decreased flux through PDH, leading to PDH 
inhibition (Haussinger et al., 1982). Therefore, we investigated 
whether SIRT4 may play a role in this process. Stimulation of 
WT fibroblasts with the glutamine supplement glutamax (4 mM) 
caused a significant time-dependent decrease in PDH activity 
(Figures 5A, S5A and S5B). Importantly, this reduction in activity 
was not due to increased levels of inhibitory PDH-E1 phosphor- 
ylation relative to unstimulated cells at the same time points (Fig- 
ure 5B). While steady-state levels of DLAT were unchanged due 
to glutamax stimulation (Figure 5B), a decrease in DLAT lipoyl 
levels was observed within 72 hr (Figure 5C). In agreement with 
these observations, we detected elevated expression of endog- 
enous SIRT4 in cells stimulated with glutamax (Figure 5B). To 
validate the dependence of PDH inhibition on SIRT4 activity, 
we measured PDH activity in SIRT4 OE cells stimulated with glu- 
tamax. Following 40 hr culture in glutamax, overexpression of 
active WT SIRT4 triggered pronounced PDH inhibition, in 
contrast to the H161Y catalytic mutant (Figure S5C). To test 
the specific involvement of endogenous SIRT4, we generated 
fibroblasts with knockdown SIRT4 expression using shRNA 
(Table S2). Effective SIRT4 knockdown was confirmed at the 
mRNA level (shSIRT4 #1 and #5 achieving > 75% knockdown) 
(Figure 5D) and at the protein level (Figure 5E). Importantly, 
SIRT4 knockdown using two different shRNA constructs led to 
a partial rescue of the glutamax-mediated inhibition of PDH ac- 
tivity (Figures 5F, S5D, and S5F). Finally, to confirm a role for 
PDH regulation via SIRT4 in vivo, PDH activity was measured 
in mitochondria purified from the liver of SIRT4 knockout (KO) 
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Figure 4. Elevated SIRT4 Expression De- 
creases the Activity and Lipoylation of the Py- 
ruvate Dehydrogenase Complex in Cultured 
Cells 

(A) PDH activity in fibrobiasts expressing mitochon- 
driai SiRT proteins versus GFP-expressing ceiis 
(CTL) (mean ± SEM; n = 3 SiRTs 3-5; n = 5 GFP; 
****p < 0.0001) measured by a PDH immunocapture 
coiorimetric assay. 

(B) Western biot anaiysis of endogenous, fuii-iength 
iipoyiated DLAT in ceiis overexpressing mitochon- 
driai SiRTs. DLAT and COX iV, ioading controis. 

(C) Western biot anaiysis of reguiatory PDH-Ela 
phosphoryiation (pS232, pS293, pS300) upon over- 
expression of SiRT4, cataiyticaiiy inactive mutant 
H161Y, or GFP (CTL). El, ioading controi. 

(D) Reiative PDH activity of untreated (controi) or 
“activated” (+pyruvate dehyrogenase phosphatase, 
PDP1) purified porcine PDH compiex incubated with 
wiid-type or HI 61 Y SiRT4. Western biot anaiysis of 
PDH-Ela phosphoryiation sites; El, ioading controi. 

(E) Representative MS/MS spectra of K132 iipoyi 
peptide detected from endogenous DLAT im- 
munopurified from mitochondria of fibrobiasts and 
digested with endoproteinase GiuC. K*, reduced and 
di-carbamidomethyiated iipoyi-iysine (Am = 304 
amu versus unmodified iysine). 

(F) SRM quantification of endogenous DLAT iipoyi 
K132 and K259 in fibrobiasts (ieft) and HEK293 ceiis 
(right) (mean ± S.E.M; n = 3, *p = 0.03, ***p = 0.0003). 
See aiso Figure S4. 
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Figure 5. Endogenous SIRT4 Inhibits PDH in Cultured Fibroblasts 
and In Vivo, in Mouse Liver 

(A) PDH activity time course in wild-type fibroblasts stimulated with glutamax 
(4 mM) for 2, 3, and 8 days, versus unstimulated cells (mean ± SEM; n = 4 2D 
and 3D, p < 0.0001 ; n = 3 8D, p = 0.0007). 

(B) Western blot analysis of regulatory PDH-Ela phosphorylation sites and 
total El (loading control), and endogenous SIRT4, DLAT, and COX IV (loading 
control) levels, following glutamax stimulation. 

(C) SRM quantification of DLAT lipoyl levels (K1 32 and K259) in cells stimulated 
with glutamax versus unstimulated (mean ± SEM; n = 3) for 2D (ns), 3D (*p = 
0.015), and 8D (**p = 0.007, *p = 0.018). 

(D) Relative SIRT4 mRNA expression measured by qRT-PCR in fibroblast 
stably expressing either nontargeting control shRNA (shCTL) or one of five 
different constructs targeting SIRT4 (shSIRT4 #1-5). 

(E) Western blot analysis of SIRT4 and COX IV (loading control) from mito- 
chondria purified from fibroblasts expressing shRNA constructs shCTL, 
shSIRT4 #1 , and shSIRT4 #5. 

(F) PDH activity in fibroblasts with knockdown levels of endogenous SIRT4 
(shSIRT4 #1 or #5, mean ± S.E.M; n = 4) treated with glutamax (4 mM for 8D), 
versus control shCTL cells (mean ± S.E.M; n = 7, ***p < 0.0001). 



mice. Indeed, we observed elevated PDH activity (Figures 5G 
and S5E) and DLAT lipoyl levels (Figure 5G) in SIRT4 KO mice 
relative to control mice. Altogether, these data demonstrate 
that endogenous SIRT4 is involved in inhibiting PDH activity 
and DLAT lipoyl levels in the mitochondria of cells and in vivo 
in mouse liver. 

DISCUSSION 

Until now, a mammalian cellular lipoamidase has not been char- 
acterized. However, our study discovered that SIRT4 can func- 
tion with this enzymatic capacity in the mitochondria, and that 
PDH is a biological substrate. We find that, compared to its cat- 
alytic efficiency for deacetylation, SIRT4 exhibits far superior 
enzymatic activity for lipoyl- and biotinyl-lysine modifications. 
Interestingly, there is precedence for a serum lipoamidase hav- 
ing enzymatic activity for both lipoyl- and biotinyl-lysine modifi- 
cations (Nilsson and Kagedal, 1993). Importantly, patients with 
severe serum biotinidase deficiency were observed to exhibit 
lipoamidase deficiency (Nilsson and Ronge, 1992). Given the 
serum enzyme was unable to hydrolyze lipoamide from bovine 
heart PDH (Oizumi and Hayakawa, 1989), it is tempting to spec- 
ulate that SIRT4 is the mitochondria-specific member of the 
mammalian class of enzymes that possess both lipoamidase 
and biotinidase activity and therefore may be unique among 
these enzymes to liberate lipoate from PDH. 

SIRT4 is among the least abundant proteins in the human pro- 
teome (PaxDb, www.paxdb.org), and there is only a limited num- 
ber of human proteins known to be lipoylated. These proteins 
play critical roles in cellular metabolism and include DLAT, 
DLST, DBT, PDHX, and GCSH — the first four of which were iden- 
tified as specific interacting partners of SIRT4 in our IP-MS 
study. We determined in vitro, in cells, and in a mouse model 
that SIRT4 regulates overall PDH activity by hydrolyzing the 
lipoamide cofactors from DLAT. Importantly, we showed that 
a catalytically active SIRT4 is required for this arm of PDH regu- 
lation. Overall, PDH controls pyruvate decarboxylation to 
generate acetyl-CoA, and DLAT specifically performs the trans- 
acetylation reaction, transferring the acetyl-group to Coenzyme 
A. Our finding that SIRT4 regulates DLAT lipoylation suggests 
PDH is inhibited via diminished transacetylation. Interestingly, 
the accessory PDH E3-binding subunit (PDHX) also contains a 
lipoyl modification. Indeed, we detected lipoylated protein(s) at 
~50 KDa by western blotting (Figure S4D). This signal may repre- 
sent individual DLST, DBT, PDHX, ora mixture of these proteins 
(with similar masses at 49-54 kDa), or other potential SIRT4 sub- 
strates. Although this band was reduced in cells upon SIRT4 
overexpression (Figure S4D), there was no clear difference in 
mouse liver from SIRT4 KO when compared to WT mice (Fig- 
ure S5G). In contrast, DLAT lipoyl levels (~70K band) were 
reduced in cells overexpressing SIRT4 (Figure 4B) and enhanced 
in SIRT4 KO versus wild-type mice (Figure S5G). This highlights 
the significance of lipoylated DLAT under SIRT4 null conditions. 



(G) PDH activity, iipoyi ieveis of endogenous DLAT (iipoic acid), and totai 
DLAT ieveis (DLAT) from mouse iiver mitochondria of Sirt4~^~ mice (mean ± 
S.E.M, n = 3, **p < 0.039) versus wiid-type controi (n = 4). See aiso 
Figure S5. 
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Additionally, rather than performing a catalytic function, PDHX is 
known to play a structural role, such as in anchoring the E3 to the 
E2 (DI_AT) subunit (Brautigam et al., 2006; Harris et al., 1997). 
Thus, should SIRT4, in addition to its impact on DLAT, modulate 
PDH activity through delipoylation of PDHX, it may involve a 
structural impairment of PDH. In addition, given our identification 
of SIRT4 interactions with biotin-dependent decarboxylases and 
demonstration that SIRT4 also has activity for biotinyl lysine, we 
predict that SIRT4 regulates decarboxylase activity and poten- 
tially other biotin-dependent enzymes and metabolic pathways. 

Comparison of steady-state enzyme kinetics is important for 
determining the catalytic efficiency of an enzyme for particular 
substrates. However, this has been notoriously difficult for 
SIRT4 given issues associated with maintaining recombinant 
protein solubility (Du et al., 2011). Enzyme kinetics have not 
been reported for SIRT4 substrates prior to this study, and 
although some in vitro activity of SIRT4 toward reduced lipoa- 
mide H3K9 peptide has been reported recently (Feldman et al., 
2013), the activity was not reproducible, and at very low levels 
(presumably due to stability issues). We optimized the expres- 
sion, purification, and storage of SIRT4, which allowed us 
to perform steady-state kinetics assays and show that SIRT4 
has the predominant lipoamidase activity among the 
mitochondrial sirtuins. Furthermore, SIRT4 catalytic efficiency 
for lipoylated DI_AT is far-superior (1 ,270-fold) to its previously 
reported substrate, acetylated MCD, making DLAT the best 
characterized substrate to date. Importantly, the observed 
SIRT4 catalytic efficiency and binding constant, K^, for DLAT- 
lipoyl is consistent with the cellular lipoyl status of PDH. Specif- 
ically, each of the DLAT lipoyl domains is concentrated within 
PDH at >1 mM (Roche et al., 1993), supporting a cellular role 
for SIRT4 lipoamidase activity in regulating PDH activity. Indeed, 
if SIRT4 is actually embedded within the PDH, this finding may 
help explain the previously reported inability to detect SIRT4 
within the mitochondrial matrix by either proteomic profiling 
(Rhee et al., 2013) or immunofluorescence (www.proteinatlas. 
org). 

Compared to the other mitochondrial SIRTs, our study shows 
that the cellular lipoamidase activity on DLAT-lipoyl and PDH 
activity is unique to SIRT4. Elevated expression levels of SIRT3 
and SIRTS in cells did not affect DLAT-lipoyl levels or PDH activ- 
ity, despite SIRT3 showing some in vitro enzymatic activity to- 
ward DLAT-lipoyl in kinetic assays. This highlights that the com- 
plex architecture and the local cellular environment facilitate 
protein interactions that may help to define substrate specificity. 
SIRT4 substrate specificity may also be determined by the size 
of the active site and amino acids that line the catalytic pocket. 
For example, structural analysis of the SIRTS active site defined 
its preference for lysine substrates bearing negatively charged 
carboxylates (Du et al., 2011). However, in contrast to all previ- 
ously characterized SIRT substrates, lipoamide has a sulfur-con- 
taining, dithiolane ring. Assuming the SIRT4 active site is near 
physiological pH, lipoamide will have a neutral charge and may 
not require extensive charge stabilization. Overall, our results 
show SIRT4 lipoamidase activity for nonreduced lipoamide 
in vitro (Figure 2); however, the oxidative susceptibility of lipoa- 
mide raises the possibility of other in vivo substrates. Ultimately, 
given the current lack of a SIRT4 crystal structure, future studies 



will be required to delineate the full range of SIRT4 lipoamide 
substrate specificity under different cellular states. 

Our discovery that SIRT4 inhibits the PDH via direct hydroly- 
sis of the lipoamide cofactor builds on the knowledge accumu- 
lated during several decades to provide a new perspective for 
understanding PDH regulation. PDH activity is understood to 
be principally inhibited by kinase-dependent phosphorylation 
of the El subunit, whereby phosphorylation is modulated down- 
stream of El acetylation (Fan et al., 2014; Jing et al., 2013; Linn 
et al., 1969; Wieland and Jagow-Westermann, 1969). Our 
finding that SIRT4 lipoamidase activity can directly impair the 
function of the complex underscores that PDH regulation is a 
highly complex process that involves several mechanisms. For 
instance, we observed that cells with elevated levels of SIRT4 
actually have decreased El phosphorylation, in conjunction 
with reduced PDH activity and lipoyl levels. Reduced phosphor- 
ylation would normally be expected to activate PDH. Neverthe- 
less, this result is not entirely unexpected and may be partly 
explained if one considers that PDH kinases are activated 
via binding to the lipoyl domain (Radke et al., 1993). Therefore, 
if SIRT4 reduces DLAT lipoamide levels it also triggers an 
indirect reduction in kinase binding sites, thereby limiting kinase 
function and causing reduced phosphorylation. Thus, the 
complex regulation of PDH likely involves the temporal activa- 
tion of several mechanisms by different stimuli and cellular 
responses. 

Glutamine stimulation in rat liver was shown to inhibit PDH 
activity by increasing flux through OGDH, accompanied by 
decreased flux through PDH (Haussinger et al., 1982). Building 
on this knowledge, we demonstrated that endogenous SIRT4 
lipoamidase activity could be induced via glutamine stimulation. 
Interestingly, after 48 hr of glutamine stimulation the PDH activ- 
ity decreased by 50%, while the DLAT lipoyl levels decreased 
to a lesser extent. At subsequent time points, substantial de- 
creases in both PDH activity and DLAT lipoylation were 
observed. These results suggest that PDH inhibitory mecha- 
nisms are temporally regulated. For instance, it is possible 
that a lipoyl-independent mechanism impacts PDH activity early 
after glutamine stimulation (up to 48 hr), which is followed by a 
lipoyl-dependent mechanism that relies on increased SIRT4 
levels and lipoamidase activity (72 hr to 8 days). The underlying 
molecular mechanisms for this temporal regulation are not 
entirely understood, but may reflect time requirements for 
increased transcription or translation of SIRT4. Nonetheless, 
knockdown of SIRT4 in cells led to a partial rescue of the gluta- 
mine-mediated inhibition of PDH activity. It remains to be deter- 
mined whether the lack of a full rescue is due to the function of 
residual SIRT4 in these knocked-down cells or if another, yet to 
be identified, PDH inhibition mechanism is simultaneously 
active. Finally, PDH activity and DLAT lipoyl levels in SIRT4 
KO mouse liver were elevated compared to control animals, 
further supporting the function of SIRT4 in regulating PDH activ- 
ity in vivo. 

SIRT4 was initially characterized as an ADP-ribosyltransferase 
that regulates glutamate dehydrogenase and insulin secretion 
(Haigis et al., 2006). Studies in insulin producing cells with knock- 
down SIRT4 expression showed elevated insulin secretion 
in response to glucose (Ahuja et al., 2007). Our discovery that 
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SIRT4 inhibits PDH activity has interesting implications for 
further understanding this phenotype, as insulin secretion is initi- 
ated by the rapid utilization of glucose for glycolysis and the 
consequent entry into the TCA cycle for oxidative phosphoryla- 
tion (Newgard and McGarry, 1995). Thus, SIRT4 knockdown 
would help to accelerate this process. SIRT4 has also been re- 
ported to regulate fatty acid oxidation via expression of catabolic 
genes (Laurent et al., 2013a; Nasrin et al., 2010), and by deace- 
tylation of MCD, which inhibits conversion of malonyl-CoA to 
acetyl-CoA (Laurent et al., 2013b). Our finding that SIRT4 is a lip- 
oamidase is consistent with a function in this metabolic process 
and highlights PDH as another molecular target that also nega- 
tively regulates acetyl-CoA production. SIRT4 has also been re- 
ported to be involved in cancer progression. Lung tumors spon- 
taneously develop in SIRT4 KO mice, while expression of SIRT4 
represses tumor development in vivo (Csibi et al., 2013; Jeong 
et al., 2013). Reduced levels of SIRT4 have also been detected 
in human bladder, breast, colon, gastric, and ovarian carcinoma, 
relative to normal tissues (Csibi et al., 201 3). The aforementioned 
observations suggest that SIRT4 acts a as a tumor suppressor 
(Zhu et al., 2014), primarily by inhibiting carcinogenesis through 
repression of glutamine anaplerosis (Jeong et al., 2013). Thus, it 
is tempting to speculate that this regulation may also involve 
SIRT4 lipoamidase activity toward OGDH, which contains 
DLST-lipoyl and feeds 2-oxoglutarate into the TCA cycle. 

Taken together, our results identify SIRT4 as a cellular lipoami- 
dase, which regulates the activity of the PDH complex via 
enzymatic hydrolysis of the lipoamide cofactor. As PDH controls 
pyruvate decarboxylation, fueling multiple downstream path- 
ways, our findings highlight SIRT4 as a critical regulator of 
cellular metabolism. We anticipate that these findings will trigger 
future studies aimed at further characterizing the roles of SIRT4’s 
lipoamidase activity in mitochondrial function in diverse health 
and disease states. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Cell Culture and Generation of Stable Cell Lines 

Human MRC5 fibroblasts and embryonic kidney HEK293 cells were cultured 
in DMEM containing 10% (v/v) Benchmark fetal bovine serum and 1% peni- 
cillin-streptomycin solution. Stable cell lines that express SIRT4-EGFP, 
SIRT4-EGFP H161Y, or GFP control, as well as stable cell lines with knock- 
down expression of SIRT4 (using SIRT4-targeting shRNA) or control shRNA 
were generated as described in Extended Experimental Procedures. SIRT4 
expression levels were measured by western blotting, and knockdown effi- 
ciency was measured by qRT-PCR and western blotting. 

Confocal microscopy 

For live microscopy, fibroblasts stably expressing SIRT4-EGFP were imaged 
on a Leica SP5 confocal microscope using the 63x oil immersion objective. 
For colocalization studies, SIRT4-EGFP stably expressing fibroblasts were 
fixed and imaged on a Leica SP5 confocal microscope using the 63 x glycerol 
immersion objective, as described in the Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Mitochondrial Isolation and Immunoaffinity Purification of 
SIRT4-GFP 

Purified mitochondria fractions were isolated from fibroblasts (25 x 10®) by 
removing nuclei using centrifugation, and further resolving the resulting crude 
organelle pellet using a discontinuous OptiPrep gradient, as detailed in 
Extended Experimental Procedures. SIRT4-EGFP and control EGFP were im- 
munoaffinity purified from mitochondrial fractions using anti-GFP antibodies 



and M270 Epoxy Dynabeads, as described in [ (Cristea et al., 2005) and in 
Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Proteomic Analysis of SIRT4 and Interacting Protein Partners 

SIRT4 immunoisolates were analyzed by mass spectrometry-based prote- 
omics using an in-gel digestion approach followed by nanoliquid chromatog- 
raphy (Dionex Ultimate3000) coupled directly to an LTQ-Orbitrap Velos 
(ThermoFisher Scientific) mass spectrometer operated in data-dependent 
acquisition mode, as described in Extended Experimental Procedures. The 
specificity of candidate protein interactions was assessed using the SAINT al- 
gorithm, as in (Choi et al., 2011) and in Extended Experimental Procedures. 
The mass spectrometry proteomics data have been deposited to the Proteo- 
meXchange Consortium (Vizcaino et al. , 201 4) via the PRIDE partner repository 
with the data set identifier PXD001447 and DOI 1 0.601 9/PXD001 447. 

Western Immunoblotting 

Proteins were transferred to nitrocellulose membranes, and protein and post- 
translational modification levels were detected and visualized as described in 
the Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Recombinant Mitochondrial SIRT Proteins 

N-terminally truncated human SIRT4 (33-314) was cloned, coexpressed with 
GroEL and GroES in BL21(DE3) E. coli, and purified as described in Extended 
Experimental Procedures. Recombinant SIRT3 and SIRT5 were purchased 
from Sigma. 

Peptide Synthesis and LC-MS-Based In Vitro Peptide Deacyiation 
Assays 

Synthetic peptides were designed (Table 1), synthesized by GenScript, and 
validated by infusion into an LTQ Orbitrap XL mass spectrometer (Thermo- 
Fisher Scientific). The ability of SIRT4 to hydrolyze various acyl-lysine modifi- 
cations was measured using LC-MS, as described in Extended Experimental 
Procedures. 

HPLC-Based SIRT Kinetic Assays 

Kinetic assays for mitochondrial sirtuins and determination of kinetic parame- 
ters were performed using HPLC-UV detection as described by others (Du 
et al., 201 1 ; Jiang et al., 2013) and in the Extended Experimental Procedures. 
All analyses were performed in a minimum of three biological replicates. 

Reiative Quantification of Lipoyi-Lysine by Targeted Mass 
Spectrometry 

The relative abundance of lipoyl-lysine-containing DLAT peptides were 
measured in mitochondria lysates using a selected reaction monitoring 
(SRM/PRM) full-scan tandem mass spectrometry assay, as described in the 
Extended Experimental Procedures. 

PDH Activity Assay 

The activity of the PDH was measured using the Pyruvate Dehydrogenase 
Enzyme Activity Microplate Assay Kit (Abeam) according to manufacturer’s in- 
structions, as detailed in Extended Experimental Procedures. All measure- 
ments were performed in at least three biological replicates. 

Animai Studies 

Experiments in mice were conducted in compliance with Institutional Animal 
Care and Use Committee (lACUC) of Princeton University. SIRT4 knockout 
(Jackson Laboratory, Stock number 012756), and control (WT) (Jackson Lab- 
oratory, Stock number 002448) adult female mice (n = 4) were euthanized, 
livers excised, and mitochondria isolated as previously described (Rardin 
et al., 2009) with modifications detailed in Extended Experimental Procedures. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures, five 
figures, and three tables and can be found with this article online at http:// 
dx.doi.org/1 0. 1 01 6/j.cell.201 4.1 1 .046. 
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SUMMARY 

Spinal cord injuries alter motor function by discon- 
necting neural circuits above and below the lesion, 
rendering sensory inputs a primary source of direct 
external drive to neuronal networks caudal to the 
injury. Here, we studied mice lacking functional mus- 
cle spindle feedback to determine the role of this 
sensory channel in gait control and locomotor re- 
covery after spinal cord injury. High-resolution kine- 
matic analysis of intact mutant mice revealed profi- 
cient execution in basic locomotor tasks but poor 
performance in a precision task. After injury, wild- 
type mice spontaneously recovered basic locomotor 
function, whereas mice with deficient muscle spindle 
feedback failed to regain control over the hindlimb 
on the lesioned side. Virus-mediated tracing demon- 
strated that mutant mice exhibit defective rearrange- 
ments of descending circuits projecting to deprived 
spinal segments during recovery. Our findings reveal 
an essential role for muscle spindle feedback in 
directing basic locomotor recovery and facilitating 
circuit reorganization after spinal cord injury. 

INTRODUCTION 

Spinal cord injury has an immediate and devastating impact on 
the control of movement. The origin of motor impairments lies 
in the physical disconnection of descending pathways from spi- 
nal circuits below the lesion, depriving them of synaptic input 
essential for the generation and regulation of motor output. 
Despite the failure of severed axons to regenerate at long dis- 
tance (Ramon y Cajal, 1928; Tello, 1907), partial lesions of the 
human spinal cord are frequently associated with spontaneous 
functional improvement (Curt et al., 2008). One of many chal- 
lenges in restoring motor control after spinal cord injury is to 
re-establish a sufficient level of task-specific excitability within 
disconnected local spinal circuits to drive motor neurons caudal 
to the injury. 
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Recent studies on incomplete spinal cord injury animal models 
uncovered some of the mechanisms that may contribute to 
spontaneous motor recovery (Ballermann and Fouad, 2006; 
Bareyre et al., 2004; Courtine et al., 2008; Jankowska and Edg- 
ley, 2006; Rosenzweig et al., 2010; Zorner et al., 2014). These 
investigations showed that recovery correlates with the estab- 
lishment of intraspinal detour circuits. Such alternative pathways 
through the spared tissue form novel functional bridges across 
the lesioned spinal segments. At present, circuit-level mecha- 
nisms promoting the formation of detour circuits to restore con- 
trol of movement remain elusive, even though such insight might 
play a pivotal role in developing interventions that enhance loco- 
motor recovery after spinal cord injury. 

Various studies suggest that sensory information plays a 
critical role in gait control and in locomotor recovery after spi- 
nal cord injury (Edgerton et al., 2008; Pearson, 2008; Rossi- 
gnol et al., 2006; Rossignol and Frigon, 2011; Windhorst, 
2007). The most common medical practice used to facilitate 
motor recovery of paraplegic patients is weight-supported lo- 
comotor rehabilitation (Dietz and Fouad, 2014; Knikou and 
Mummidisetty, 2014; Roy et al., 2012). Repetitive movement 
during rehabilitative training likely enhances glutamatergic 
dorsal root ganglia (DRG) sensory feedback, which constitutes 
the primary extrinsic source of excitation entering the spinal 
cord below injury to engage local spinal circuits. This interpre- 
tation is supported by evidence from animal models in which 
spinal cord injury coupled to partial or complete elimination 
of sensory input impairs gait control and locomotor recovery 
(Bouyer and Rossignol, 2003; Lavrov et al., 2008). However, 
the DRG neuron subtype promoting locomotor recovery 
and the mechanisms by which this process takes place are 
unclear. 

Proprioceptive sensory neurons innervate sense organs in 
the muscle and transmit information about muscle contraction 
to the spinal cord (Brown, 1981; Rossignol et al., 2006; Wind- 
horst, 2007). Their influence on the activity of central circuits 
is essential for modulation and adjustment of motor output 
(Pearson, 2008; Rossignol et al., 2006). Muscle spindle affer- 
ents constitute a subset of proprioceptors contacting muscle 
spindle sense organs. They exhibit the most widespread cen- 
tral projection pattern of all DRG sensory neurons and establish 
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synaptic contacts with motor neurons and various classes of 
interneurons implicated in motor control (Brown, 1981; Eccles 
et al., 1957; Rossignol et al., 2006; Windhorst, 2007). Muscle 
spindle afferents are thus in a prime position to convey direct 
excitation to spinal circuits relevant to the regulation of motor 
behavior, especially under conditions of disconnected de- 
scending input. 

The zinc-finger transcription factor Egr3 is expressed selec- 
tively by muscle spindle-intrinsic intrafusal muscle fibers, and 
its mutation results in early postnatal degeneration of muscle 
spindles (Tourtellotte and Milbrandt, 1998). This defect abol- 
ishes normal function of muscle spindle afferents as assessed 
electrophysiologically (Chen et al., 2002) and leads to gait 
ataxia (Tourtellotte and Milbrandt, 1998). Egr3 mutant mice 
thus represent a genetic model with DRG sensory neuron 
dysfunction selectively restricted to muscle spindle afferents. 
They provide an opportunity to investigate how this feedback 
channel contributes to gait control in intact mice and influences 
locomotor recovery and circuit reorganization after spinal cord 
injury. 

To address this question, we conducted kinematic analyses 
in wild-type and Egr3 mutant mice. Deficiency of muscle 
spindle feedback did not affect basic motor abilities in intact 
Egr3 mutant mice beyond specific gait features. However, 
lack of muscle spindle feedback severely restricted sponta- 
neous recovery after incomplete spinal cord injury. Egr3 
mutant mice also exhibit a markedly reduced ability to estab- 
lish descending detour circuits restoring access to spinal 
circuits below spinal cord injury. We conclude that muscle 
spindle feedback is a key neuronal substrate to direct circuit 
rearrangement necessary for locomotor recovery after incom- 
plete spinal cord injury. 

RESULTS 

Proficient Basic Locomotion in Absence of Muscle 
Spindle Feedback 

We performed high-resolution video recordings to reconstruct 
hindlimb kinematics in wild-type and Egr3 mutant mice (Figures 
1A and IB). We focused on task-dependent contributions of 
muscle spindle input to hindlimb motor control with the aim to 
establish a baseline to which we could compare the locomotor 
recovery process after spinal cord injury. 

We first assessed hindlimb motor control during basic over- 
ground locomotion. Wild-type and Egr3 mutant mice performed 
this task with reciprocal activation of flexor and extensor mus- 
cles and alternation between left and right hindlimbs (Figure 1 B; 
Movie SI available online). However, Egr3 mutant mice exhibited 
gait ataxia as reported previously (Tourtellotte and Milbrandt, 
1998). To characterize gait patterns, we computed >100 kine- 
matic parameters that provide a comprehensive quantification 
of locomotor features (Figure SI) (Courtine et al., 2008). We sub- 
jected all measured parameters to a principal component (PC) 
analysis (van den Brand et al., 2012) (averaged values of 10-25 
step cycles/hindlimb/mouse; n = 22 wild-type and n = 19 Egr3 
mutants; Figure S2). We then visualized gait patterns in the 
new space created by PCI -3, where PCI explained the highest 
variance (1 8%) and distinguished the two genotypes (Figure 1 C). 



The locomotor phenotype observed in Egr3 mutant mice was 
limited to distinct gait features represented in PCI and approxi- 
mately 65% of all parameters did not correlate with this geno- 
type-specific PCI (Figure S3A). 

To evaluate the ability of Egr3 mutant mice to adjust gait 
patterns to changing locomotor velocities, we tested mice during 
stepping on a treadmill. Both wild-type and Egr3 mutant 
mice were capable of stepping across the entire range of tested 
treadmill speeds (7-23 cm/s; Figures ID and S3B). PCI 
captured adjustment of gait patterns with increasing speed in 
mice of both genotypes (16% of explained variance; Figures 
1 D and S3C), whereas PC2 segregated genotypic differences in- 
dependent of velocity (10% explained variance; Figures ID and 
S3C). Electromyogram (EMG) recordings of ankle extensor and 
flexor muscles revealed that both genotypes showed appro- 
priate speed-dependent adjustments in burst duration (Fig- 
ure ID). These findings resonate with work demonstrating that 
the flexion phase of the step cycle remains constant, whereas 
the extension phase progressively shortens with increased loco- 
motor speed (Arshavskii et al., 1965; Halbertsma, 1983), a prop- 
erty we now demonstrate to be independent of muscle spindle 
sensory feedback. 

In summary, both wild-type and Egr3 mutant mice are able to 
perform basic locomotor tasks proficiently, but mutant mice 
display specific gait alterations concordant with the previously 
proposed role of muscle spindle feedback in control and adjust- 
ment of locomotion (Pearson, 2008; Rossignol et al., 2006; Wind- 
horst, 2007). 

Muscle Spindle Feedback Is Essential for Locomotor 
Precision Task and Swimming 

Next, we tested mice of both genotypes during walking on a hori- 
zontal ladder, requiring precision in foot placement. Whereas 
wild-type mice progressed across the ladder with ease, Egr3 
mutants frequently slipped off or missed rungs, which was re- 
flected in aberrant bouts of EMG activity (Figure 2A; Movie S2). 
Quantification of foot positioning relative to successive rungs re- 
vealed that wild-type mice targeted rungs precisely, whereas 
Egr3 mutant mice displayed near-random foot placement (Fig- 
ure 2B). These findings demonstrate an essential role for muscle 
spindle feedback circuits in the regulation of accurate foot place- 
ment in a locomotor precision task. 

Egr3 mutant mice exhibit selective defects of muscle spindle 
feedback, but other sensory feedback is preserved (Tourtellotte 
and Milbrandt, 1998). During swimming, afferents from Golgi 
tendon organs are attenuated due to reduced weight load (Gru- 
ner and Altman, 1980). Proprioceptive signaling therefore relies 
almost exclusively on muscle spindle feedback. We found that 
during swimming, wild-type mice displayed well-coordinated 
alternation of left and right hindlimbs with reciprocal activity 
of ankle flexor and extensor muscles (Figures 2C and 2D). 
In contrast, Egr3 mutant mice were unable to keep afloat 
and showed uncoordinated hindlimb movements with extensive 
coactivation of antagonistic muscles (Figures 2C and 2D). 
Together, these findings stress the pivotal function of muscle 
spindle feedback in the control of swimming, a condition when 
Golgi tendon organ and cutaneous feedback circuits only play 
a limited task-related function. 
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Figure 1. Proficient Basic Locomotion in Absence of Muscle Spindle Feedback 

(A) Egr3 mutation results in selective degeneration of muscle spindles and nonfunctional muscle spindle feedback circuits. 

(B) Color-coded stick decomposition of hindlimb movement during three consecutive steps with limb endpoint trajectories and velocity vector at swing onset 
during basic overground locomotion in both genotypes (EMG activity of an extensor and a flexor muscle displayed below; dark gray bars, stance; empty spaces, 
swing). 

(C) PC analysis was applied on 1 03 gait parameters measured during overground locomotion (1 0-25 gait cycles/hindlimb/mouse, n = 22 wild-type and n = 1 9 Egr3 
mutants). Gait cycles are represented for each animal and hindlimb (individual dots) in the new space created by PC1-3. Least-squares elliptical fitting (95% 
confidence) was computed to emphasize differences between genotypes. Histogram plot, mean values of PC1 scores for each genotype. 

(D) PC analysis applied on averaged values of 108 gait parameters (15-30 gait cycles/mouse/speed, n = 10 for each genotype) measured during stepping on a 
treadmill at five different speeds (7-23 cm/s). Histogram plots, mean values of PCI and PC2 scores. Correlation between step-cycle duration and extensor or 
flexor burst duration. Each regression line was computed separately for a given animal (n = 4 for each genotype; 25-30 step cycles/mouse). Histogram plots, 
slopes of regression lines for extensor and flexor muscles. 

*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001; ns, not significant; error bars, SEM; extensor, gastrocnemius medialis; flexor, tibialis anterior; a.u., arbitrary unit. See also 
Figures SI , S2, and S3 and Movie SI . 



Muscle Spindle Feedback Circuits Are Essential for 
Locomotor Recovery after Injury 

The core ability to perform basic locomotion is not disturbed in 
Egr3 mutant mice, providing an opportunity to assess the role 
of muscle spindle feedback circuits in gait control and sponta- 
neous recovery after spinal cord injury. We placed a lateral hemi- 
section injury at the thoracic level (T10) and confirmed lesion 
completeness upon termination of experiments (Figure 3A). 
This lesion interrupts descending tracts projecting ipsilateral to 



lesion (ipsilesional hereafter), which normally innervate lumbar 
segments containing circuits essential for the control of ipsile- 
sional hindlimb muscles (Figure 3A). We performed kinematic 
analysis at regular intervals after injury to follow locomotor recov- 
ery (Figures 3A and 3B). 

Three days after injury (acute), both wild-type and Egr3 mutant 
mice dragged the ipsilesional hindlimb along the runway as they 
moved forward (Figure 3B; Movies S3 and S4). Wild-type mice 
gradually regained locomotor proficiency over the time course 
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Figure 2. Muscle Spindle Feedback Is 
Essential for Precision Tasks and Swimming 

(A) Stick diagram decomposition of hindlimb 
movement for a representative wild-type and Egr3 
mutant mouse during crossing of an elevated 
horizontal ladder with rungs (spacing 2 cm; below: 
hindlimb oscillation and traces of ankle extensor 
and flexor muscles for same mouse; dark gray 
bars, stance). 

(B) Bar graph quantifying relative positioning of 
hindpaws with respect to rung positions. Pie 
charts summarize total percentage of hits, slips, 
and misses (n = 9 mice per genotype; 259 steps for 
wild-type and 323 steps for Egr3 mutant mice). 

(C) Stick decomposition of hindlimb movement for 
a wild-type and Egr3 mutant mouse during swim- 
ming (below: limb endpoint trajectories, limb 
endpoint velocity vectors at power stroke onset, 
and raw traces of muscle activity for an extensor 
and flexor muscle together with hindlimb oscilla- 
tions; dark gray bars, return stroke). Density 
plot displays coordination between antagonistic 
muscles during the represented trial (L-shaped 
patterns, reciprocal muscle activation; diagonal: 
continuous coactivation). Polar plot, coordination 
between left and right hindlimb oscillations (black 
lines, single gait cycle; red arrow, average of all 
gait cycles). 

(D) Histogram plots report mean values for repre- 
sentative kinematic and muscle activity-related 
variables extracted from PC analysis (n = 1 81 swim 
strokes, 1 0-1 5 strokes/mouse, n = 8 wild-type and 
n = 7 Egr3 mutant mice) during swimming task. 

*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01 ; ***p < 0.001 ; error bars, SEM; 
extensor, vastus lateralis; flexor, tibialis anterior; 
a.u., arbitrary unit. See also Figures SI and S2 and 
Movie S2. 
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Figure 3. Muscle Spindle Feedback Is Essential to Direct Spontaneous Locomotor Recovery after Lateral Hemisection 

(A) Illustration of thoracic lateral hemisection model, including a representative lesion from a dorsal, ventral, and coronal view, and time line of experiment 
procedures. 

(B) For each genotype, a representative stick decomposition of hindlimb movement during basic overground locomotion is shown for intact, acute, and chronic 
time points for the same mouse (below: concurrent limb endpoint trajectory and velocity vector at swing onset, activity of an extensor muscle, and activity of a 
flexor muscle; dark gray bars, stance; red bars, dragging). 

(C) Representation of gait clusters in PC space for one mouse per genotype during intact stepping and at five different time points postinjury (1 0-1 5 steps per time 
point; 103 parameters per gait cycle). 

(D) Histogram plots reporting mean values of PCI scores measured on all data combined (average of 1 0-25 steps per time point, 1 03 parameters per gait cycle, 
n = 9 wild-type mice, n = 7 Egr3 mutant mice). 

(E) Bar graph of relative positioning of hindpaws with respect to rung positions for chronically injured wild-type mice (n = 10). Pie charts summarize total per- 
centage of hits, slips, and misses (n = 259 steps contralesional hindlimb; n = 147 steps ipsilesional hindlimb). 

*p < 0.05; ***p < 0.001; ns, not significant; error bars, SEM; extensor, medial gastrocnemius; flexor, tibialis anterior; Hx, hemisection; a.u., arbitrary unit; acute, 
3 days postinjury; chronic, 7 weeks postinjury. See also Figures SI , S2, and S4 and Movies S3, S4, and S5. 
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analyzed. By 7 weeks postinjury (chronic), they regained weight- 
bearing plantar steps with regular alternation of stance and 
swing phases of the ipsilesional hindlimb (Figures 3B and S4A; 
Movies S3 and S4). In contrast, Egr3 mutant mice still exhibited 
severe locomotor deficits at the chronic stage (Figures 3B and 
S4A; Movies S3 and S4). 

To quantitatively assess the recovery of ipsilesional hind- 
limb function, we conducted a PC analysis comparing intact 
condition to each time point evaluated. We found that PC1 
characterized the recovery process (30% explained variance; 
Figures 3C and 3D). In wild-type mice, time-dependent gait 
clusters gradually moved toward intact conditions, reflecting 
the progressive recovery of locomotor function (Figures 3C 
and 3D). In contrast, gait clusters of Egr3 mutant mice re- 
mained confined in the same PC space through the entire 
time course evaluated (Figures 3C and 3D). Detailed kinematic 
analysis revealed that in chronic wild-type mice, 73% of all 
parameters affected at acute stages improved significantly 
(p < 0.05) and 17% even recovered to levels measured before 
lesion (Figure S4A). Lack of locomotor recovery in Egr3 mutant 
mice was associated with persistent dragging of the ipsilesional 
hindlimb at all time points (Figures 3B and S4A). In addition, 
analysis of contralesional hindlimb gait parameters revealed 
that both wild-type and Egr3 mutant mice adjust their gait to 
ipsilesional hindlimb deficiencies similarly and immediately after 
lesion (Figure S4B). Together, our results demonstrate that 
defective muscle spindle feedback circuitry severely limits 
spontaneous locomotor recovery after incomplete spinal cord 
injury. 

Speed Adjustment, but Not Precision Control, Improves 
in Wild-Type Mice after Injury 

Next, we determined the extent to which hemisected wild- 
type mice regain the capacity to accommodate hindlimb 
movement to increasing walking speeds and to perform mus- 
cle spindle feedback-dependent swimming and ladder preci- 
sion tasks. 

Wild-type mice at chronic stages recovered the ability to 
walk at the highest speed tested (23 cm/s). After a lack of 
ipsilesional muscle recruitment at acute stages, the modulation 
of ankle extensor muscle activity gradually recovered toward 
intact levels (Figure S4C). In contrast, prolonged paw dragging 
(Figure S4A) led to increased EMG bursts in ankle flexor 
muscles after lesion, a feature that only partially recovered at 
chronic stages (Figure S4C). Wild-type mice regained well-co- 
ordinated limb alternation during swimming (Figure S4D) 
(Zorner et al., 2010), providing further evidence for recovery 
of basic locomotor features. During precision walking on the 
horizontal ladder at chronic stages, 87% of ipsilesional hind- 
limb steps resulted in a complete miss of the targeted rung, 
and 12% slipped off the rung. In contrast, most steps of the 
contralesional hindlimb were placed correctly on the rungs 
(82%) (Figure 3E; Movies S5). 

Taken together, these results indicate that after lateral hemi- 
section injury, wild-type mice regain basic locomotor function 
but only partially recover speed-dependent adaptation and 
completely fail to recover precise paw placement required for 
ladder locomotion. 



Muscle Spindle-Specific Feedback Needed for 
Functional Recovery 

Contrary to wild-type mice that regained the ability to move 
their ipsilesional hindlimb after injury, Egr3 mutants exhibited 
persistent lack of locomotor control. Because activity-depen- 
dent mechanisms contribute to recovery of locomotor function 
after spinal cord injury (Dietz and Fouad, 2014; Edgerton et al., 
2008; Maier and Schwab, 2006), we next measured the degree 
of spontaneous motility in Egr3 mutant mice. We monitored 
home cage activity before injury and at regular intervals after 
lesion (Figure 4A). Both groups displayed decreased locomotor 
activity immediately after injury, but there were no significant 
genotype-related differences in distance covered throughout 
the recovery process (Figure 4A). 

We then asked whether daily administration of monoaminergic 
receptor agonists known to acutely enhance locomotor output 
in rodents with severe spinal cord injury (van den Brand et al., 
2012) influence the recovery process in Egr3 mutant mice. We 
reasoned that despite indistinguishable motility between the 
two groups after lesion, spinal circuits in Egr3 mutants may be 
recruited less efficiently in the absence of functional muscle 
spindle feedback than in wild-type mice. We found that upon 
daily agonist administration, Egr3 mutants still exhibited an over- 
all impediment in locomotor recovery (Figures 4B and 4C). The 
contribution of individual parameters to the recovery-associated 
PCI showed a high correlation between spontaneous and daily 
drug administered groups for both genotypes (Figure 4D). These 
results demonstrate that muscle spindle sensory feedback 
is absolutely essential for directing the process of locomotor 
recovery after spinal cord injury and cannot be substituted for 
by daily activation of spinal circuits through pharmacological 
means. 

Muscle Spindle Feedback Promotes Efficient Detour 
Circuit Establishment around Lesion 

Because reorganization of supraspinal and intraspinal descend- 
ing circuits parallels spontaneous recovery after incomplete 
spinal cord injury (Bareyre et al., 2004; Courtine et al., 2008; 
Rosenzweig et al., 2010; Zorner et al., 2014), we asked whether 
presence of muscle spindle feedback influences these injury- 
induced circuit reorganization responses. The formation of 
functional detour circuits relies on the ability of neuronal subpop- 
ulations to establish new connections to ipsilesional spinal cir- 
cuits below the lesion. A predicted hallmark of such neurons is 
that they must have projections to segments below injury prior 
to lesion and establish novel synaptic connections after injury. 

To identify sources of such neurons, we performed a mapping 
approach to label neurons with projections to the ipsilesional 
lumbar spinal cord, by injection of G protein-deficient rabies 
viruses encoding fluorescent marker proteins (FP) (Rab-FP; Fig- 
ure 5A) (Wickersham et al., 2007). We analyzed the relative abun- 
dance and pattern of marked neurons above lesion in intact, 
acute, and chronic mice. 

We first visualized descending supraspinal projection neurons 
in intact wild-type and Egr3 mutant mice. Retrogradely labeled 
neuron distribution was reminiscent of patterns of mapped pre- 
motor brainstem nuclei (Esposito et al., 2014), with most Rab- 
FP^*^ neurons located in the magnocellular, followed by pontine. 
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Figure 4. Impact of Activity on Functional Recovery after Spinal Cord Injury 

(A) Body trajectories measured during the first 5 min of home cage monitoring for wild-type (n = 4) and Egr3 mutant (n = 3) mice. Quantification of distance covered 
during 20 min period at intact condition and throughout recovery (p = 0.86; no significant effect of genotype). 

(B) Stick representation of hindlimb movement at the chronic stage during treadmill locomotion shown for spontaneous and daily agonist exposure groups 
(below: concurrent limb endpoint trajectories and velocity vector at swing onset, together with ipsilesional hindlimb oscillations; dark gray bars, stance; red bars, 
dragging). 

(C) Histogram plots reporting mean values of scores on recovery-related PC1 (25% explained variance) performed on ipsilesional gait patterns (average of 10-20 
gait cycles/mouse, 108 parameters per gait cycle; n = 4 [agonist exposure] or 9 [spontaneous] wild-type and n = 5 [both conditions] Egr3 mutant mice). Within 
genotype, scores are not different between spontaneous and daily agonist exposure groups before injury and throughout recovery process. 

(D) Factor loadings (correlation of kinematic parameter and recovery-associated PC) of PCI for all parameters (individual dots) of the two conditions (sponta- 
neous recovery, daily agonist exposure) were correlated against each other for wild-type and Egr3 mutant mice. Strong positive correlation represents similar 
recovery process in both spontaneous and agonist exposure groups for both genotypes. 

Error bars, SEM; ns, not significant; acute, 3 days postinjury; chronic, 7 weeks postinjury. See also Figures SI and S2. 



gigantocellular, spinal vestibular, and red nucleus, as well as 
in M1 motor cortex (Figures 5B, 5C, and S5B). These findings 
reveal an absence of significant baseline differences between 
wild-type and Egr3 mutant mice, allowing direct comparison 
of descending projection neuron populations across genotypes 
after injury. 

At the acute stage, the majority of ipsilesional brainstem nuclei 
were not labeled. This depletion results from the disrupted ac- 
cess of ipsilaterally projecting brainstem nuclei to circuits below 
lesion. Lesion also disconnected contralateral ly projecting de- 
scending pathways that decussate above lesion, e.g., leading 
to a lack of Rab-FP^"^ neurons in M1 motor cortex and the 
red nucleus (Figures 5B, 5C, and S5B). In contrast, we detected 



a fraction of retrogradely marked spinal vestibular neurons 
residing in the ipsilesional brainstem (Figures 5B, 5C, and 
S5B). Axons of such neurons cross the midline above lesion, 
descend the spinal cord contralaterally, and establish collaterals 
crossing the midline a second time below lesion. We classified 
neurons with such axonal trajectories as dual midline-crossing 
projection neurons. 

At chronic stages, we detected substantial reorganization of 
ipsilesional brainstem pathways in wild-type mice. Magnocellu- 
lar, gigantocellular, and pontine nuclei contained significantly 
more ipsilesional Rab-FP^”^ neurons than at acute stages (Fig- 
ures 5B, 5C, and S5B). The presence of retrogradely labeled 
neurons in the ipsilesional brainstem thus implies that their axons 
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Figure 5. Reduced Injury Responses in Brainstem Pathways of Egr3 Mutant Mice 

(A) Diagram illustrating rabies virus injection strategy to retrogradely label brainstem neurons with descending projections to ipsilesional lumbar spinal cord 
(yellow). Bottom: display of different brainstem nuclei (Esposito et al., 2014; Paxinos and Franklin, 2012): Me, magnocellular nucleus; Gi, Gigantocellular nucleus; 
Pn, Pontine nucleus; R, red nucleus; SpVe, spinal vestibular nucleus; Ve, vestibular nucleus. 

(B) Top-down snapshots of 3D brainstem reconstructions in wild-type (top) and Egr3 mutant (bottom) mice at intact, acute, and chronic stages (ipsi- and 
contralesional halves of the reconstruction displayed separately; each neuron represented by single dot; for color-code, see A). 

(C) Quantification of brainstem reconstruction data (n = 3 each for intact and acute wild-type and Egr3 mutant, n = 4 each for chronic wild-type and Egr3 mutant) 
displaying percentage of ipsilesional neurons of entire rabies-marked respective subpopulation. 

*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001; error bars, SEM; acute, 3 days postinjury; chronic, 7 weeks postinjury; Hx, hemisection. See also Figure S5. 



cross the midline twice to establish novel dual midline-crossing 
pathways. In contrast, Egr3 mutant mice showed reduced levels 
of brainstem projection reorganization, with no significant differ- 
ences in ipsilesional Rab-FP°*^ neurons in magnocellular, gigan- 
tocellular, and pontine nuclei at chronic compared to acute 
stages (Figures 5B, 5C, and S5B). In contrast, we did not detect 
significant differences for neurons in the red nucleus between 
wild-type and Egr3 mutant mice. Together, these results suggest 
that functional muscle spindle feedback facilitates rearrange- 
ment of specific descending pathways from the brainstem, but 
interestingly, not all populations were affected equally. 

Next, we evaluated the effect of hemisection lesion on spinal 
projection neurons. We used rabies viruses to label neurons 



through their axonal projections (Figures S6A-S6C). We also ex- 
ploited a transsynaptic virus-based approach with monosynaptic 
restriction to capture synaptic connectivity (Wickersham et al., 
2007) (Figure 6). Both approaches revealed similar distribution 
patterns of spinal projection neurons across multiple segments 
of the spinal cord at intact stages in both wild-type and Egr3 
mutant mice (Figures 6 and S6A-S6C). At acute stages, only 
few ipsilesional spinal projection neurons exhibited dual midline- 
crossing circuitry (Figures 6B and 6C; Figures SOB and S6C). 
In contrast, contralesional spinal neurons were abundantly 
marked by Rab-FP. At chronic stages, Rab-FP injections in wild- 
type mice revealed a prominent increase in the percentage of 
ipsilesional neurons compared to acute stages (Figures 6B and 
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Figure 6. Detour Circuit Formation after 
Spinal Cord Injury Is Reduced in Egr3 
Mutant Mice 

(A) Diagram illustrating monosynaptic rabies 
virus injection strategy to retrogradely mark de- 
scending spinal projection neurons with synaptic 
connections to ipsilesional neurons below lesion 
(injection at L2-L5; yellow; neurons with dotted 
axons, severed by injury; magenta, dual-crossing 
ipsilesional neurons). Top-left corner: example of 
triple-labeled (TVA/G/Rabies) neurons. Right: low- 
resolution view and reconstruction of triple-posi- 
tive starter neurons of representative spinal cord 
section. 

(B) Quantification of percentage of ipsilesional 
rabies positive spinal projection neurons above 
lesion with connections to ipsilesional starter 
neurons (n = 3 each for intact and acute wild-type 
and Egr3 mutant; n = 4 for chronic wild-type; n = 5 
for Egr3 mutant). 

(C) 3D reconstructions of supralesional spinal 
projection neurons with connection to ipsilesional 
lumbar circuits below lesion (yellow) in wild-type 
(left) and Egr3 mutant (right) mice at intact, 
acute, and chronic stages in top-down longitudinal 
view (top) and transverse section (below) view 
(filled triangle, lesion position; gray line, midline; 
magenta, ipsilesional neurons). 

*p < 0.05; error bars, SEM; acute, 3 days post- 
injury; chronic, 7 weeks postinjury; Hx, hemi- 
section. See also Figure S6. 
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6C; Figures S6B and S6C). In Egr3 mutant mice, however, their 
percentage above lesion was significantly lower than in wild- 
type mice (Figures 6B and 6C; Figures S6B and S6C). In contrast, 
we did not detect distribution differences of spinal projection neu- 
rons between genotypes below lesion (Figures S6D and S6E). 
Together, these results demonstrate that Egr3 mutant mice exhibit 
a deficiency in the establishment of dual-crossing detour circuits 
involving multiple populations of descending projection neurons, 
whereas these are abundantly detected in wild-type mice. 

Spinal Projection Neurons Connect to Deprived Circuits 
by Distinct Mechanisms 

To gain insight into the cellular mechanisms responsible for 
the emergence of ipsilesional dual-crossing detour circuits after 
hemisection, we devised anterograde virus-mediated tracing 
experiments from supralesional spinal segments. We used 
injections of viruses that allow visualizing axons and synapses 
of specific subpopulations of descending projection neurons. 
This strategy also enabled evaluation of circuit reorganization 
from contralesional neurons that are less amenable to assess 
with retrograde tracing approaches due to partial persistence 
of projections to ipsilesional circuits after lesion. 



We conducted a series of anterograde 
tracing experiments from ipsilesional 
or contralesional circuits above injury (Fig- 
ure 7A) by unilateral coinjections of 
AAV-Tomato and AAV-SynGFP or AAV- 
SynMyc to anterogradely track axonal tra- 
jectories and synaptic arborizations (Figures 7 and S7). In intact 
mice of both genotypes, cervical (C5-7) and thoracic (T7-8) neu- 
rons projected to lumbar levels bilaterally (Figure S7A). After injury, 
ipsilesional injections target commissural neurons with axonal 
tracts descending contralateral to cell body position, whereas 
contralesional injections target ipsilateral projection neurons 
with axonal tracts ipsilateral to cell body position (Figure 7A). 

We found that for both ipsi- and contralesional injections, 
descending axon tracts were present bilaterally in the white 
matter above lesion (Figure S7B). After hemisection, tracts 
only persisted on the contralesional side below lesion, demon- 
strating that axon collaterals at lumbar levels were exclusively 
derived from neurons projecting through contralesional tracts 
(Figures 7A and S7B). Next, we determined the frequency of 
midline-crossing axon collaterals below lesion at 2 weeks 
postlesion, the earliest possible tracing time point, and at 
chronic stages (Figures 7B and 7C). At 2 weeks postinjury, no dif- 
ference was observed for ipsi- or contralesional populations and 
their midline-crossing frequency between wild-type and Egr3 
mutant mice (Figure 7C). At chronic stages, Egr3 mutants ex- 
hibited a significantly reduced number of midline-crossing axons 
derived from ipsilesional populations compared to wild-type 
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Figure 7. Distinct Reconnection Mechanisms for Spinal Projection Neuron Subpopulations 

(A) Diagrams illustrating intraspinal injection scheme to anterogradely visualize axons (tdTomato) and synapses (synaptically tagged proteins) of ipsilesional 
(magenta) or contralesional (blue) spinal projection neuron residing above lesion (nuclear markers confirm unilaterality of injection). Top-down longitudinal and 
cross-section projected views shown (yellow, ipsilesional territory below lesion). 

(B) Examples of midline-crossing axons and synaptic terminal analysis with high-resolution imaging and Imaris spot detection. 

(C) Frequency analysis of midline-crossing axons originating from ipsi- and contralesional cervical spinal projection neurons, normalized to number of marked 
axons in contralesional white matter tracts below lesion (ipsilesion: n = 3 each for wild-type and Egr3 mutant for both time points; contralesion: n = 4 for wild-type 
and n = 3 Egr3 mutant for 2 week time point; n = 4 for wild-type and n = 5 Egr3 mutant for chronic analysis). 

(D) Quantitative analysis of distribution and density of synaptic terminals in the spinal cord below injury, originating from ipsi- and contralesional cervical spinal 
projection neurons (yellow, ipsilesional territory below lesion; ipsilesion, n = 4 for wild-type and n = 5 for Egr3 mutant for 2 week time point; n = 5 for wild-type and 
n = 6 for Egr3 mutant for chronic analysis; contra-lesion, n = 4 for wild-type and n = 6 for Egr3 mutant for 2 week time point; n = 5 each for wild-type and Egr3 
mutant for chronic analysis). Contour plots show overall distribution of terminals from one chronic animal for each genotype; histogram plots display percentage 
of ipsilesional synaptic terminals at analyzed segmental spinal levels. 

*p < 0.05; error bars, SEM; Hx, hemisection; PN, projection neuron; chronic, 7 weeks postinjury. See also Figure S7. 



mice, whereas no significant difference was observed for con- 
tralesional populations (Figures 7C and S7F). Together, these 
findings indicate that the absence of muscle spindle feedback 
impairs the ability to establish de novo dual midline-crossing 
axons originating from ipsilesional spinal projection neurons 
and that these anatomical differences between the two geno- 
types become apparent later than 2 weeks after injury. 

Next, we quantified ipsilesional synaptic arborization of mid- 
line-crossing axons (Figures 7B and 7D; Figures S7D and 
S7G). We reconstructed synaptic puncta at high resolution, 
yielding quantitative information on the spatial distribution and 



number of synaptic terminals (Figure 7B). Analysis of ipsi- and 
contralesional projection neurons revealed comparable synaptic 
innervation above lesion between wild-type and Egr3 mutant 
mice (Figure S7D). In wild-type mice at chronic stages below 
lesion, synaptic input to ipsilesional gray matter targeted the 
ventrolateral quadrant, which contains many locomotor inter- 
neurons and motor neurons (Figures 7D and S7G). In contrast, 
the distribution of synaptic input beyond the midline in Egr3 
mutant mice was primarily confined to medially located territory 
(Figures 7D and S7G). The observed increase in synaptic termi- 
nals in wild-type mice was not present 2 weeks postlesion. 
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in agreement with the corresponding time course of midline- 
crossing axon elaboration (Figures 7C and 7D). For contrale- 
sional projection neurons, we also detected lower synaptic 
terminal density in the ipsilesional gray matter below lesion 
in Egr3 mutant mice at chronic stages compared to wild- 
type mice, despite a similar number of midline-crossing axons 
in both genotypes (Figures 7C and 7D; Figures S7D and S7G). 
Strikingly, however, we found a selective decrease in the den- 
sity of synaptic terminals between 2 weeks postlesion and 
chronic stages in Egr3 mutant mice, ultimately leading to the 
observed lower terminal density compared to wild-type mice 
(Figure 7D). Together, our findings provide evidence that after 
lateral hemisection spinal cord injury, muscle spindle feedback 
enhances the process of axonal and synaptic rearrangements 
of multiple descending spinal projection neuron populations 
through distinct mechanisms. 

DISCUSSION 

Spinal cord injuries lead to immediate motor dysfunction 
because of separation of descending control pathways from 
local spinal circuits. Various degrees of functional recovery 
occur after incomplete injury. However, the likely involvement 
of numerous circuit elements paired with the limited under- 
standing of their precise organization and function within the 
hierarchy of motor control pathways have posed challenges for 
gaining mechanistic insight in the process of functional recovery. 
Here, we demonstrate that muscle spindle feedback circuits 
are essential to direct locomotor recovery after lateral hemisec- 
tion spinal cord injury and that the lack of this specific sensory 
channel affects the ability of descending projection neurons to 
undergo efficient circuit reorganization after injury. We discuss 
our findings with an emphasis on the role of sensory feedback 
circuits in locomotor improvement after injury and the mecha- 
nisms by which circuit rearrangements parallel and influence 
the recovery process. 

Task-Specific Locomotor Recovery after Spinal Cord 
Injury in Wild-Type Mice 

Wild-type mice improve basic locomotor function after hemi- 
section spinal cord injury to a significant extent. In contrast, 
they remain severely compromised in their ability to carry out 
precision ladder walking. These findings underscore the need 
for task-specific communication channels between supraspinal 
and spinal circuits, some of which do not recover after injury. 
A possible model to explain these findings is that upon establish- 
ment of multistep synaptic relays, a comparatively crude wiring 
of descending circuit elements is sufficient to drive disconnected 
ipsilesional spinal circuits below lesion for regaining basic loco- 
motor function. Newly established descending connections 
can interact with an already wired repertoire of local spinal cir- 
cuits able to coordinate basic locomotor behaviors. In contrast, 
precision tasks likely require specific and refined descending 
circuit connectivity. In addition, complex tasks may depend 
more heavily on information conveyed through ascending path- 
ways, which exhibit enduring dysfunction after spinal cord 
injury (Kaas et al., 2008; Martinez et al., 2010). Taken together, 
these observations suggest that distinct neuronal circuit ele- 



ments are responsible and necessary for the re-establishment 
of task-specific functions. 

Role of Muscle Spindle Feedback Circuits in Locomotor 
Recovery after Spinal Cord Injury 

Muscle spindle afferents constitute a minor fraction of DRG sen- 
sory neurons (Scott, 1 992), but our results demonstrate that they 
are essential to promote locomotor recovery after incomplete 
spinal cord lesion. Why does deprivation of a specific sensory 
channel lead to such profound impairment? Each class of func- 
tionally distinct sensory neurons exhibits lamina-specific axonal 
terminations in the spinal cord (Brown, 1981). While cutaneous 
and mechanoreceptive afferents target dorsal horn neurons, 
proprioceptive afferents terminate more ventrally, raising the 
possibility that these differential synaptic connectivity profiles 
may contribute to their role in the recovery process. 

A primary mode of action by muscle spindle afferents in facil- 
itating recovery may involve recruitment of motor circuits 
through their unique connections. Targeted circuit elements 
include motor neurons and core components of ventral locomo- 
tor interneuron circuits that have recently been demonstrated 
to play important roles in the regulation of extensor-flexor alter- 
nation (Talpalar et al., 2011; Zhang et al., 2014) and rhythm 
generation (Dougherty et al., 2013) in the mouse. The pivotal 
role of muscle spindle feedback in promoting locomotor im- 
provement after lateral hemisection observed here might there- 
fore be at least in part attributed to their direct synaptic access 
to these neurons. Specifically, muscle spindle afferents are 
embedded in a highly selective central synaptic connectivity 
matrix. Transfer of muscle-specific information to functionally 
distinct interneurons that directly activate motor neurons or 
mediate reciprocal inhibition between motor neurons is a key 
feature of these neuronal networks (Jankowska and Edgley, 
1993; McCrea and Rybak, 2008; Pearson, 2008; Wang et al., 
2008; Windhorst, 2007). Muscle spindle afferent recruitment 
after injury may strengthen these specific spinal circuits and their 
connections (Petruska et al., 2007), whereas their functional 
absence in Egr3 mutants might contribute to the severe impair- 
ment in recovery. 

An alternative or complementary possibility is that muscle 
spindle afferents release factors in an activity-dependent 
manner, which in turn promote circuit reorganization in the spinal 
cord. For instance, retrograde trophic support by the neurotro- 
phin NT-3 strengthens synaptic connections (Boyce and Men- 
dell, 2014; Chen et al., 2002; Oakley et al., 1997). Moreover, 
the amount of physical activity influences baseline BDNF 
expression in the spinal cord after traumatic injury (Ying et al., 
2008), an effect that may be mediated by recruitment of muscle 
spindle feedback circuits. In our experiments, we found no differ- 
ence in the degree of spontaneous cage activity between wild- 
type and Egr3 mutants after hemisection spinal cord injury, 
excluding disparity in physical activity as a possible reason for 
differential recovery. In addition, daily application of monoamin- 
ergic agents to enhance activity of local spinal circuits in an 
attempt to bypass reduced sensory feedback in Egr3 mutant 
mice was inefficient in overcoming the severely limited recovery 
in Egr3 mutant mice. These findings demonstrate that muscle 
spindle afferents, despite being a numerically minor sensory 
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neuron population, play an instrumental and selective role in pro- 
moting functional recovery after spinal cord injury. 

Formation of Spinal Detour Circuits Parallels Locomotor 
Recovery 

Regaining locomotor function of the ipsilesional hindlimb after 
thoracic hemisection requires the establishment of detour cir- 
cuits that reconnect descending pathways to deprived locomo- 
tor circuits below lesion. The formation of such detour circuits to 
functionally bridge the injury site depends on local axon growth 
and reorganization of synaptic connectivity within existing de- 
scending circuit modules (Ballermann and Fouad, 2006; Bareyre 
et al., 2004; Courtine et al., 2008; Jankowska and Edgley, 2006; 
Rosenzweig et al., 201 0; van den Brand et al., 201 2). We demon- 
strate that in wild-type mice, injury-induced circuit-level re- 
sponses involve the deployment of specific patterns of axonal 
growth and synaptic arborization from distinct populations of 
supraspinal and spinal projection neurons. 

Our anatomical mapping to identify injury-responsive de- 
scending circuit elements above lesion demonstrates that 
reduced compensatory responses to injury are widespread in 
Egr3 mutants. These alterations include ipsi- and contralesional 
spinal projection neurons at multiple spinal segments and spe- 
cific descending pathways from the brainstem. Perturbation or 
silencing of any identified specific neuron population alone in 
wild-type mice is therefore unlikely to recapitulate the dramatic 
lack of recovery observed in Egr3 mutant mice. On the other 
hand, experimental attempts to specifically target a majority of 
neurons undergoing novel collateral formation after injury would 
require injections at multiple central nervous system (CNS) sites, 
likely themselves inducing behavioral repercussions. In addition, 
even if successful, such approaches would interfere with the 
function of targeted neurons in their entirety, and not just with 
the newly formed collaterals. 

How does muscle spindle feedback facilitate de novo circuit 
formation? While we cannot rule out multifaceted circuit-level 
effects influencing the recovery process, we favor a model in 
which muscle spindle feedback circuits act primarily on ipsile- 
sional circuits below the injury site to promote the formation of 
compensatory connections to deprived circuits. In agreement 
with such a model, identified brainstem populations do not 
receive direct synaptic input from muscle spindle afferents, 
implying that at least for these populations such input is not 
essential to trigger circuit reorganization. Mechanistically, the 
assembly of novel circuits in the adult nervous system may 
be achieved through stabilization of nascent axon collaterals 
involving Hebbian plasticity reinforced by muscle spindle 
afferent input. Growth and stabilization of axons in the devel- 
oping nervous system suggests that such mechanisms act in 
highly cell-type-specific patterns (Andreae and Burrone, 2014). 

To gain insight into how defined neuronal populations respond 
to injury, we focused our anterograde synaptic mapping anal- 
ysis on spinal projections neurons. Comparison of wild-type 
and Egr3 mutant mice uncovered distinct responses for spe- 
cific spinal populations. Ipsilesional descending spinal projec- 
tion neurons in Egr3 mutants exhibited both a reduction in 
dual midline-crossing axons and decreased ipsilesional syn- 
aptic arborization below lesion, occurring later than 2 weeks 



after injury. In contrast, contralesional counterparts only showed 
restricted arborization of synaptic terminals without disruption 
in midline-crossing axons. These synaptic differences how- 
ever can be attributed to synaptic pruning in the absence of 
muscle spindle feedback rather than additional synaptic 
growth in wild-type mice. These findings also suggest that the 
majority of injury-responsive contralesional spinal projection 
neurons already possess midline-crossing collaterals at intact 
stages, providing an explanation for why this parameter is not 
affected in Egr3 mutants compared to wild-type mice at chronic 
stages. 

In summary, our study demonstrates that one specific sensory 
channel has an executive role in directing restoration of hindlimb 
motor function and facilitating multifaceted circuit reorganization 
after incomplete spinal cord injury. These findings stress the 
importance of exploiting muscle spindle feedback circuits in 
the design of rehabilitative strategies after spinal cord injury. 
Epidural stimulation of lumbar segments facilitates motor control 
and leads to improved functional recovery in animal models 
and paraplegic individuals (Angeli et al., 2014; van den Brand 
et al., 2012). This treatment paradigm may at least in part act 
through the recruitment of myelinated sensory feedback circuits 
(Capogrosso et al., 2013). Refined experimental strategies to 
specifically modulate muscle spindle feedback channels open 
innovative therapeutic avenues to pursue in the future. Similar 
concepts may apply to other traumatic CNS disorders, such 
as stroke or brain injury, which heavily rely on plasticity of both 
supraspinal and spinal descending pathways to regain functional 
capacities after lesion. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Mouse Genetics and Surgeries 

Mice used were from a local colony containing the Egr3 mutant allele previ- 
ously described (Tourtellotte and Milbrandt, 1998). Surgical procedures for 
hemisection injury and EMG implantation have been described previously 
(Courtine et al., 2008) and were performed under full general anesthesia with 
isoflurane in oxygen-enriched air (1%-2%). Local Swiss veterinary offices 
approved all the procedures. Details on mice and surgical procedures are 
described in the Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Behavioral Analysis 

Whole-body kinematics were recorded using the high-speed motion capture 
system Vicon (Vicon Motion Systems), combining 10-12 infrared cameras 
(200 Hz) (van den Brand et al., 2012). Parameters describing kinematic and 
EMG characteristics were computed using custom-written MATLAB scripts 
(van den Brand et al., 2012). Behavioral tests included overground locomotion 
on an elevated runway, stepping on a motorized treadmill (Robomedica), 
elevated horizontal ladder, and swimming. To quantify task- and genotype- 
specific gait characteristics prior to injury and throughout the recovery process 
after hemisection spinal cord injury, we implemented a multistep statistical 
procedure based on PC analysis (Dominici et al., 2012). A flowchart explaining 
the various steps of this analysis can be found in Figure S2. For behavioral 
monitoring of home cage activity, spontaneous activity was surveyed for 
each mouse during 20 min. Additional information on recordings, postpro- 
cessing and behavioral tasks are available in the Extended Experimental 
Procedures and Figure S2. 

Anatomical Tracing Experiments 

Rabies viruses and AAVs were amplified and purified from local viral stocks 
following established protocols (Esposito et al., 2014; Pivetta et al., 2014; 
Wickersham et al., 2010). Additional information on production and injection 
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of viruses, antibodies, imaging, and anatomicai quantification can be found in 
the Extended Experimentai Procedures. 

Statistical Analysis 

All data are reported as mean values ± SEM. All statistical evaluations were 
performed using GraphPad Prism (v. 6.0) (Prism, GraphPad Software) using 
unpaired Student’s t test (Figures 1C, ID, 2D, 5C, 6B, 7C, and 7D; Figures 
S3A, S3B, S4D, S6C, S7A, S7B, S7D, S7F, and S7G), two-way ANOVA for 
repeated measurement (Figures ID, 3D, 3E, 4A, and 4C; Figures S3D, S3E, 
S5A, and S5B), and one-way ANOVA for repeated measurements (Figure S5C), 
followed by post hoc comparisons (Sidak-Bonferroni). The significance level 
for behavioral analysis was set as |R value] > 0.5 and p < 0.05, respectively. 
Significance level is defined as follows for all analyses performed: *p < 0.05; 

**p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures, seven 
figures, and five movies and can be found with this article online at http://dx. 
doi.org/1 0. 1 01 6/j.cell.201 4.1 1 .01 9. 
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SUMMARY 

The perception of touch, including the direction of 
stimulus movement across the skin, begins with acti- 
vation of low-threshold mechanosensory neurons 
(LTMRs) that innervate the skin. Here, we show that 
murine A6-LTMRs are preferentially tuned to deflec- 
tion of body hairs in the caudal-to-rostral direction. 
This tuning property is explained by the finding that 
A6-LTMR lanceolate endings around hair follicles 
are polarized; they are concentrated on the caudal 
(downward) side of each hair follicle. The neurotro- 
phic factor BDNF is synthesized in epithelial cells 
on the caudal, but not rostral, side of hair follicles, 
in close proximity to A6-LTMR lanceolate endings, 
which express TrkB. Moreover, ablation of BDNF in 
hair follicle epithelial cells disrupts polarization of 
A6-LTMR lanceolate endings and results in random- 
ization of A6-LTMR responses to hair deflection. 
Thus, BDNF-TrkB signaling directs polarization of 
A6-LTMR lanceolate endings, which underlies direc- 
tion-selective responsiveness of A6-LTMRs to hair 
deflection. 

INTRODUCTION 

Our ability to detect the direction of movement of stimuli in our 
sensory world is critical to survival; therefore, it is no surprise 
that a large portion of our sensory systems is devoted to the 
perception of stimulus movement across our environmental 
landscape. In the visual system, direction-selective retinal gan- 
glion cells (DS-RGCs) and higher order visual centers, such as 
the visual area middle temporal (MT), are concerned with image 
movement across visual space (Wei and Feller, 2011). In the 
auditory system, the principal nuclei of the superior olivary com- 
plex process interaural time differences, which are critical for 
sound localization (Grothe et al., 2010). While the cells and cir- 
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cults underlying detection and processing of visual and auditory 
direction-selective stimuli are becoming understood, little is 
known about how the direction of movement of stimuli acting 
on the skin, which is our largest sensory organ, is detected 
and processed. 

The sense of touch allows us to recognize and manipulate ob- 
jects held in our hands, detect innocuous or potentially harmful 
stimuli acting upon our bodies, and it enables physical commu- 
nication for social bonding, sexual pleasure, and procreation. 
The neurobiological steps leading to the perception of touch 
begin with activation of low-threshold mechanoreceptors 
(LTMRs) by physical stimuli acting on the skin. LTMR cell bodies 
reside within dorsal root ganglia (DRG) and trigeminal ganglia 
and have one axonal branch that extends to the periphery and 
associates with a cutaneous mechanosensory end organ and 
another branch that penetrates the spinal cord and forms synap- 
ses upon second order neurons in the spinal cord dorsal horn 
and, in some cases, the dorsal column nuclei of the brainstem. 
LTMRs are sensitive to innocuous indentation, stroking, vibra- 
tion, or stretch of the skin, and the deflection of hair follicles. Cur- 
rent challenges include defining mechanisms of unique tuning 
properties and functions of LTMR subtypes and determining 
how ensembles of LTMR activities are represented, integrated 
and processed in the CNS to give rise to the perception of touch. 

Adrian and Zotterman (1926) first described the electrophysi- 
ological properties of sensory neurons that respond to hairy skin 
stimulation and their work laid the foundation and subsequent 
classification of the main LTMR types that associate with 
mammalian hairy skin (Zotterman, 1939). Ap RA-LTMRs, field re- 
ceptors (F-LTMRs), Ap SAI-LTMRs, down (D-) hair follicle affer- 
ents/A6- LTMRs, and C-LTMRs were initially defined based on 
stimulus response characteristics, the conduction velocity of 
their action potentials, adaptation properties, and the 
morphology of hairs with which they associate (Brown and 
Iggo, 1967; Burgess et al., 1968; Zotterman, 1939). Ap 
RA-LTMRs and Ap SAI-LTMRs have large myelinated axons, 
fast conduction velocities, and adapt rapidly or slowly, respec- 
tively, during sustained mechanical stimulation of the skin. While 
Ap RA-LTMR subtypes are velocity detectors that respond to 
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skin indentation, movement of stimuli across the skin, and defe- 
ction of hair follicles, Ap SAI-LTMRs terminate in Merkel discs of 
touch domes, respond preferentially to skin indentation, and 
report on the static nature of tactile stimulations (Koltzenburg 
et al., 1997; Woodbury and Koerber, 2007). Although the 
morphology, physiology, and function of F-LTMRs are less well 
understood and they are not yet genetically identified, in cats 
they display Ap conduction velocities, exhibit large receptive 
fields, and while they are highly sensitive to stroking of hairy 
skin, they respond poorly to skin indentation and deflection of in- 
dividual hairs. A fourth hairy skin LTMR type, A6-LTMRs, are the 
most sensitive of the LTMRs, have lightly myelinated axons with 
an intermediate conduction velocity and, like Ap RA-LTMRs, 
they are velocity detectors that rapidly adapt to sustained stim- 
ulation. Originally thought to associate exclusively with small hair 
types, termed down hairs in cats, it is now established that A6- 
LTMR responses are elicited following movement of multiple 
hair types (Brown and Iggo, 1967; Burgess et al., 1968; Horch 
et al., 1 977). Finally, C-LTMRs exhibit a slow conduction velocity 
and an intermediate rate of adaptation, and recent work in hu- 
mans suggests an involvement in pleasurable or emotional touch 
because they are optimally tuned to stroking of the skin at rates 
that are deemed pleasurable (Flamann, 1995; Florch et al., 1977; 
Olausson etal., 2002). While each of the main hairy skin LTMRs is 
sensitive to innocuous touch of the skin or body hairs, the mech- 
anisms by which LTMR subtypes are differentially tuned to spe- 
cific-touch stimuli remains incompletely understood. Thus, we 
previously employed a molecular genetic labeling strategy to 
study peripheral and central axonal projections of distinct 
LTMR subtypes with the goal of uncovering morphological cor- 
relates of LTMR subtype response properties and the functional 
organization of LTMR projections (Li et al., 2011). The peripheral 
terminals of Ap RA-LTMRs, A6-LTMRS, and C-LTMRs in murine 
back hairy skin form lanceolate axonal endings in unique combi- 
nations with the three main types of hair follicles of the mouse; 
guard, awl/auchene, and zigzag hairs. Guard hair follicles, the 
largest and least abundant, comprising ~1 % of all murine hairs, 
receive rich innervation by Ap RA-LTMR lanceolate endings and 
also associate with Ap SAI-LTMR endings, which terminate upon 
Merkel discs in touch dome complexes. Awl/auchene hairs 
make up ~20% of hair follicles and are triply innervated by inter- 
digitated Ap RA-LTMR, A6-LTMR, and C-LTMR lanceolate end- 
ings. The most abundant and smallest hairs, zigzag hairs, 
comprise ~80% of hair follicles and are innervated by interdigi- 
tated A6-LTMR and C-LTMR lanceolate endings. Each of the 
three hair follicle types is also surrounded by circumferential 
endings belonging to neurons of unknown physiological proper- 
ties. Thus, each of the three distinct hair types is associated with 
unique combinations of LTMR axonal endings, thereby rendering 
them neurophysiologically distinct (Li et al., 2011). 

The contributions of LTMR subtypes and downstream spinal 
cord and brainstem circuit components to the capture, process- 
ing, and perception of the direction of stimulus movement across 
the skin are not known. LTMRs that innervate hairy skin are 
themselves candidates for having direction-selective tuning 
properties because each hairy skin LTMR subtype is associated 
with one or more hair follicle types and several are highly sensi- 
tive to hairy skin stroking and hair deflection. Moreover, cat, rat. 



and mouse trigeminal mechanosensory neurons that associate 
with whisker follicles of mystacial pads exhibit direction-selec- 
tive responses to whisker deflection (Gottschaldt and Vahle- 
Flinz, 1981; Kwegyir-Afful et al., 2008; Lichtenstein et al., 1990). 
On the other hand, attempts to address the issue of direction 
selectivity of hairy skin LTMRs of cats, rabbits, and primates 
have suggested that LTMRs are (Brown and Iggo, 1 967; Maruha- 
shi et al., 1952; Tuckett, 1978) or are not (Essick and Whitsel, 
1985; Greenspan, 1992; Hyvarinen and Poranen, 1978; Whitsel 
et al., 1972) sensitive to the direction of deflection of normal 
hair follicles. One study that asked whether feline hairy skin A6- 
LTMRs exhibit direction-selective responses concluded that 
these neurons may be direction-selective but that it is difficult 
to ascertain because of their ultrasensitive response property 
(Ray et al., 1985). Indeed, no one LTMR subtype has been un- 
equivocally shown to be differentially sensitive to the direction 
of movement of objects across hairy skin, leading to the idea 
that information about direction of stimulus movement is repre- 
sented exclusively by the firing patterns evoked in populations 
of mechanoreceptors activated by a moving tactile stimulus, 
rather than by direction selectivity of individual LTMR subtypes 
(Essick and Edin, 1995). Thus, whether A6-LTMRs, the most sen- 
sitive of hairy skin mechanoreceptors, or other hairy skin LTMR 
subtypes exhibit direction-selective responses to hair deflection 
or skin stroking remains an open question, and quantitative mea- 
sures of LTMR response properties in conjunction with sensitive 
hair deflection paradigms are needed to address this question. 

Here, using novel methods for deflecting individual hair folli- 
cles in the four cardinal directions relative to the body axis of 
the mouse, we report that A6-LTMRs are more sensitive to hair 
deflection in the caudal-to-rostral (R) direction than in the 
rostral-to-caudal (C) direction. A morphological correlate of this 
unique tuning property is a striking enrichment of A6-LTMR 
lanceolate endings on the caudal side of awl/auchene and zigzag 
hair follicles. Interestingly, expression of the neurotrophic growth 
factor BDNF, which is well known to control axonal growth and 
target innervation, is localized to caudal side epithelial cells of 
these hair follicles, the BDNF receptor TrkB is highly expressed 
in AS-LTMRs, and conditional ablation of BDNF in skin epithelial 
cells leads to a loss of A6-LTMR lanceolate ending polarization. 
As a result of loss of lanceolate ending polarization, direction- 
selective tuning of A6-LTMRs to hair deflection is randomized 
in these conditional BDNF mutant mice. Thus, A6-LTMRs are di- 
rection-selective hairy skin mechanoreceptors, and BDNF-to- 
TrkB signaling between hair follicle epithelial cells and A6-LTMRs 
lanceolate endings establishes A6-LTMR terminal polarization 
and their direction selectivity to hair deflection. 

RESULTS 

Ad-LTMRs Are Tuned to the Direction of Hair Deflection 

We previously established molecular-genetic tools to investigate 
Ap RA-, A6-, and C-LTMRs and demonstrated that these sensory 
neuron subtypes form interdigitated longitudinal lanceolate end- 
ings in close association with select types of hair follicles in 
mouse hairy skin. Utilizing a knockin mouse line, 

TrkB^ DRG neurons of adult mice were found to be A6-LTMRs, 
which comprise ~7% of adult thoracic DRG neurons and exhibit 
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Figure 1. A5-LTMRs Exhibit Direction-Selective Tuning to Hair Follicle Deflection 

(A) Pregnant mice were treated with tamoxifen (3 mg at either E1 0, E1 3, by orai gavage or a singie intraperitoneai [i.p.] injection of 

1mg at PO). Doubie fluorescence in situ hybridization for tdTomato (red) and TrkB (green) on thoracic DRG sections from P21 mice reveals that virtually all 
tdTomato+ DRG neurons are TrkB+ (100%, 194/194). A small subset of TrkB+ cells observed by in situ hybridization (green) are not labeled with the TrkB^^''®^^ 
labeling strategy (3/27 in this particular image). Scale bar represents 100 |im. 

(B) Intracellular ex vivo electrophysiological recordings from a Tr/cB^^^-labeled A5-LTMR reveal selectivity of response to repetitive stimulation of a small cluster 
of hairs in the rostrocaudal direction; note the consistently greater response elicited by deflections in the rostral (R) versus caudal (C) direction. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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central axonal projections that terminate within lamina Iliv/lll of 
the spinal cord dorsal horn. The peripheral projections of A6- 
LTMRs form longitudinal lanceolate endings associated with 
both awl/auchene and zigzag hairs of trunk hairy skin (Li et al., 
2011). To facilitate examination of the physiological and morpho- 
logical properties of individually labeled A6-LTMRs, we gener- 
ated a knockin mouse line in which a fusion cassette 

consisting of Cre recombinase and a triple mutant form of 
the human estrogen receptor (CreERT2) was introduced via 
homologous recombination into the first coding exon of the 
TrkB gene (Figure SI available online). Treatment of 

or TrkB^''^^'^;Rosa2&^^ mice (Badea et al., 
2009; Madisen et al., 2010) with a single injection of 4-hydroxy- 
tamoxifen (4-HT) at embryonic day 1 0 (El 0) or El 3 led to consti- 
tutive expression of tdTomato or alkaline phosphatase (AP), 
respectively, in medium diameter DRG neurons of adult mice, 
which express TrkB (n = 194 cells labeled in Tr/cB^''®^^; 
Bosa26^^^"^®'^°"’®^®mice; Figure 1 A). As expected, the peripheral 
axons of sparsely labeled neurons form longitudinal lanceolate 
endings at awl/auchene and zigzag hairs. Their central projec- 
tions terminate in bouton-rich “flame-shaped arbors” that are 
continuous throughout the rostral-caudal axis of laminae Iliv/lll 
of the spinal cord dorsal horn (Figure S2E). The longitudinal 
extent of A6-LTMR central terminations range from 250 |im in 
cervical and lumbar regions to 500 |im in thoracic segments (Fig- 
ures S2A-S2D). In addition, sharp electrode recordings of 
TrkB^‘'®^^-labeled neurons in intact ex vivo and in vivo prepara- 
tions revealed that they exhibit A6-LTMR physiological proper- 
ties, with narrow uninflected somal spikes, A6 conduction veloc- 
ities, low mechanical thresholds, and rapidly adapting responses 
to indentation of the skin (Figures S2G and S2H). Thus, Tr/cB^^®^^ 
mice specifically label A6-LTMRs enabling versatile genetic ac- 
cess to this neuronal population. 

Because A6-LTMRs terminate in lanceolate endings associ- 
ated with hair follicles, we next sought to define their response 
properties with respect to hair follicle deflection. As shown pre- 
viously in cats, rabbits, rats, and mice, A6-LTMRs are exquisitely 
sensitive and exhibit robust, rapidly adapting responses to 
maintained stimuli. These neurons respond throughout the dy- 
namic phase of stimuli, providing bursts of spikes at both the 
onset and termination of sustained mechanical stimuli. To inves- 
tigate A6-LTMR responses to hair deflection, we used fine 
probes to deflect small clusters of 3-6 hairs within the receptive 
fields of Tr/cB®^^- labeled A6-LTMRs. As observed with sus- 
tained indentation, A6-LTMRs responded briskly throughout 
the movement of hairs but adapted rapidly when movement 
ceased (Figure IB). Remarkably, cells were found to respond 
more strongly to deflection of groups of hairs in the caudal-to- 



rostral (R) direction, compared to the rostral-to-caudal (C) 
direction. 

Because deflection of hair clusters subjected individual 
hairs within the clusters to unpredictable movements, we next 
asked whether direction-selective responses of A6-LTMRs are 
observed following controlled deflection of individual hairs. 
High-resolution mapping was performed throughout the cell’s 
receptive field, using controlled deflections in the four 
cardinal directions, as clusters were successively refined 
down to a single hair. These fine-grained analyses, akin to 
fiber-teasing techniques in extracellular recordings from nerve 
bundles, revealed that the large receptive fields of A6-LTMRs 
represent a mosaic patchwork; movements of doublets and 
triplets elicited responses that were often indistinguishable 
from single hairs; conversely, large numbers of individual hairs 
within the boundaries of receptive fields often elicited no 
response in the cell (data not shown) despite being adjacent 
to and/or surrounded by hairs that did, suggesting remarkably 
little sensory coupling between adjacent hair follicles in the 
dermis. 

As observed for A6-LTMRs responses to deflection of groups 
of hairs, a comparison of A6-LTMR responses to deflection of 
individual hairs revealed a pronounced direction-selective tuning 
property. Optimal A6-LTMR responses were generally elicited by 
movement in the R direction; for the majority of single hairs and 
doublets tested, R tuning was extremely sharp, and responses to 
movement in the C direction were frequently nonexistent. De- 
flections in the orthogonal plane revealed that many hairs also 
elicited good responses following deflection in the ventral-to- 
dorsal (D) direction or alternatively, the dorsal-to-ventral (V) 
direction, in addition to the R direction, suggesting that our 
manipulator may not have been aligned with the optimal vector 
for that hair (Figure IE). Combining the responses from 
all spots tested throughout receptive fields of A6-LTMRs, from 
single hairs to groups of five, revealed strong directional tuning 
overall; the average number of spikes elicited in A6-LTMRs by 
R deflections of hairs was over 3-fold more than the number 
elicited from C deflections of the same magnitude (p < 0.01 , 
Figure 1 H). Finally, we performed similar analyses using an in vivo 
preparation that enabled recordings of trigeminal ganglion 
TrkB‘^’'®^^-labeled A6-LTMRs, which innervate hairy skin of 
the head. Although facial hairs exhibited greater heterogeneity 
in orientation than trunk hairs, trigeminal A6-LTMRs also exhibit 
direction-selective patterns of activation following hair deflection 
(Figures IF and 1G). Direction selectivity in response to hair 
deflection is not a property of all LTMR subtypes because in vivo 
recordings of trigeminal Ap RA-LTMRs, which form lanceolate 
endings associated with guard and awl/auchene hair follicles. 



(C) Examples of responses to deflection of three different single hairs in the receptive fields of A5-LTMRs in mice. 

(D) Vector plot of average responses to multiple deflections of a single hair in the four cardinal directions. 

(E) Examples of different vector plots elicited by movements of hairs in the receptive fields of A6-LTMRs in BDNF^'°^^'^; TrkB^^^'^ mice (green, single hairs; 

orange, hair doublets; purple, cluster). 

(F) In vivo electrophysiological recordings of A5-LTMRs in trigeminal ganglia of mice showing two different examples of 

responses elicited by controlled deflections of single hairs. 

(G) Examples of vector plots of average responses to multiple deflections of single hairs in the four cardinal directions in trigeminal A6-LTMRs in vivo. 

(H) Cumulative vector plot of all individual locations analyzed throughout the receptive fields of trunk and trigeminal A6-LTMRs in vivo, revealing a similar tuning for 
rostral deflections of hairs as in trunk DRG. Shown are the means ± SD. 

See also Figures S1 , S2, and S3. 
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Figure 2. A5-LTMRs Endings Are Polarized around Hair Follicles 

(A) Visualization of A6-LTMR peripheral receptive fields. 

Rosa2Q'^^'^ mice were treated with tamoxifen (1 mg at E13 or P25, by oral 
gavage) and whole mount, alkaline phosphatase preparation performed on 
skin of P21 or P40-P50 animals. Each A5-LTMR was found to arborize and 
form longitudinal lanceolate endings associated an average of 35 zigzag and 
awl/auchene hair follicles. Scale bar represents 100 urn. 

(B) A5-LTMR longitudinal lanceolate endings are polarized toward the caudal 

side of hair follicles. Whole mount immunohistochemical staining showing A5- 
LTMR longitudinal lanceolate endings more densely populated on the caudal 
(top of the image) side (note: mice treated 

with 1 mg tamoxifen at E13; n = 4). Scale bar represents 20 |am. 

(C and D) There is no obvious polarization of C-LTMR and Ap RA-LTMR lon- 
gitudinal lanceolate endings. Whole mount immunohistochemical staining of 
sparsely labeled C-LTMR lanceolate endings in 

mice treated with 2 mg tamoxifen/day at PI 3-PI 5, n = 3. Whole mount 
immunohistochemical staining of sparsely labeled Ap RA-LTMR lanceolate 
endings in mice treated with 1 mg tamoxifen/ 

day at El 0 and El 1 (n = 3). 

(E) Quantification of orientation/morphological properties of A6-, C-, and Ap RA- 
LTMR longitudinal lanceolate endings. Shown are means ± SEM. Left: illustra- 
tion of central angle measurement to compare the density of lanceolate endings 
on caudal versus rostral side of the hair follicle; Right: summary of pixel intensity 
quantification by the Imaged software. Lanceolate ending polarity was as- 
sessed by central angle and pixel intensity measurement on mice with sparsely 
labeled A6-, C-, and Ap RA-LTMRs, respectively (n = 3). ****p < 0.001. 

failed to show a directional preference (Figure S3). Thus, DRG 
and trigeminal ganglion A6-LTMRs are ultrasensitive mechano- 
sensory neurons optimally tuned to hair movement in the R direc- 
tion (Figure 1H). 



A5-LTMRS Endings at Hair Follicles Are Polarized 

In the visual system, a small subset of direction-selective retinal 
ganglion cells (DS-RGCs) exhibit polarized dendrites that are ori- 
ented in the direction of their optimal responses, and this 
morphological feature may underlie direction-selective capture 
of visual images moving across the receptive fields of this subset 
(Kim et al., 2008; Trenholm et al., 2011). To begin to ask whether 
there is a morphological basis of A6-LTMR direction-selective 
tuning to hair deflection, the peripheral axonal ending 
morphology of individual A6-LTMRs was visualized. To accom- 
plish this, we used TrkB‘=''^^'^;Rosa2&^'" and 

mice and induced expression of AP or 
tdTomato, respectively, in small numbers of A6-LTMRs thereby 
enabling detailed examination of their cutaneous axonal mor- 
phologies. Sections of back hairy skin collected from 
Rosa26‘^^ and mice were analyzed 

using either whole mount AP or immunohistochemical staining 
techniques. The peripheral axonal branches of individual adult 
AS-LTMRs were found to arborize and form longitudinal lanceo- 
late endings associated an average of 35 zigzag and awl/au- 
chene hair follicles, encompassing a skin area of 0.6-0. 8 mm^ 
(n = 3; Figure 2A). Interestingly, both low and high magnification 
images of A6-LTMR projections in the skin revealed a marked 
polarization of their lanceolate endings surrounding hair follicles. 
These lanceolate endings are greatly enriched on the caudal side 
of hair follicles (Figure 2B). Lanceolate ending polarization is 
unique to A6-LTMRs as neither C-LTMRs nor Ap RA-LTMRs 
exhibit appreciable polarization (Figures 2C and 2D). Vector 
analysis reveals a highly significant polarization of A6-LTMR end- 
ings on the caudal sides of awl/auchene and zigzag follicles in 
back hairy skin (Figure 2E). This polarization may provide a struc- 
tural basis of selective responses of A6-LTMRs to hair deflection 
in the R direction. 

BDNF Expression Is Polarized and Concentrated on the 
Caudal Side of Hair Follicles in Close Association with 
A5-LTMR Lanceolate Endings 

We next sought to identify asymmetrically localized cue(s) that 
instruct the polarization of A6-LTMR lanceolate processes 
around hair follicles because ablation of such a cue, as a means 
to disrupt lanceolate ending polarization, would allow us to ask 
whether lanceolate ending polarization underlies A6-LTMR di- 
rection-selective responses. Our analysis focused on the tem- 
poral and spatial patterns of expression of the neurotrophins 
in hairy skin during A6-LTMR development because robust 
expression of the neurotrophin receptor TrkB is a distinguishing 
feature of A6-LTMRs and because neurotrophins are well 
known to control sensory axon development and target field 
innervation. TrkB has two main ligands, brain-derived neurotro- 
phic factor (BDNF) and neurotrophin-4 (NT4), while a third neu- 
rotrophin, neurotrophin-3 (NT3), can bind TrkB with low affinity 
(Klein et al., 1991, 1992). To examine the expression patterns 
of BDNF, NT4, and NT3 in the context of hair follicle develop- 
ment and sensory neuron innervation, we used BDNF’-^^^, 
NTs^-acz^ and NT4'~^^^ knockin mouse lines (Farinas et al., 
1994; Gorski et al., 2003; Liu et al., 2012). Whole-mount X-gal 
staining of BDNF'-^^^ and embryos revealed robust 

LacZ expression associated with developing hair follicles in 
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animals of both genotypes, whereas NT4‘~^^^ mice failed to 
exhibit appreciable expression. LacZ expression in both 
and NT3‘~^^^ embryos, but not embryos, 

was detected during the first wave of hair follicle morphogen- 
esis (~E14) and persisted through the second (E15) and third 
waves (E18) (Figures 3A, 3B, S4A, and S4B). Hair follicle-asso- 
ciated BDNF and NT3 expression was also observed in adult- 
hood (data not shown). Strikingly, asymmetrically localized 
BDNF concentrated on the caudal side of hair follicles was 
observed just below the sebaceous gland in a bulbous region 
of the follicle, in close proximately to A6-LTMR lanceolate end- 
ings (Figure 3C). To determine whether BDNF is produced in 
hair follicle cells of epithelial origin, mice in which Cre recombi- 
nase is expressed in skin keratinocytes (K5^^®) were crossed 
with mice harboring a BDNF^'°^ conditional reporter allele (Gor- 
ski et al., 2003; Ramirez et al., 2004). Thus, following Cre-medi- 
ated excision, one copy of BDNF is excised and expression of a 
functional LacZ reporter cassette becomes activated. Indeed, 
robust, asymmetrically localized LacZ staining was observed 
in K'5^''®; BDNF^'°^ mice (Figures 3F and S4C), indicating that 
BDNF is produced in epithelial cells of the caudal region of 
hair follicles. In contrast, NT3 exhibits a symmetric pattern of 
expression around zigzag and awl/auchene hair follicles, 
although it is asymmetrically expressed around guard hairs, 
which are not innervated by A6-LTMRs (Figures 3D and 3E). 
Thus, while both BDNF and NT3 are expressed in epithelial cells 



Figure 3. BDNF Expression Is Highly Polar- 
ized to the Caudal Side of Hair Follicles 

(A and B) Embryonic and 

tissue was examined by whoie mount Xgai stain- 
ing. Robust BDNF-LacZ and NT3-LacZ expres- 
sion was detected in deveioping hair foiiicies 
throughout aii three stages of hair foiiicie 
morphogenesis. 

(C and D) immunostaining of Pgal (red) on back 
hairy skin sections from and 

PI mice shows that BDNF-LacZ expression is 
poiarized whiie NT3-LacZ expression is not. 

(E) Summary of pixei intensity quantification by the 
imaged software. LacZ expression poiarity was 
assessed by pixei intensity measurement on P7 
mice. Shown are means ± SEM. ****p < 0.001 . 

(F) Xgai staining on BDNF^'°^' 

shows that hair foiiicie-derived BDNF originates in 
epitheiiai ceiis. 

See aiso Figure S4. 



of awl/auchene and zigzag hair follicles, 
BDNF, but not NTS, is asymmetrically 
distributed in epithelial cells surrounding 
these follicles being greatly enriched on 
the hair follicle caudal side, which har- 
bors A6-LTMR endings. 

To directly compare the spatial and 
temporal relationships between BDNF 
expression and nascent A5-LTMR lance- 
olate endings associated with hair folli- 
cles during development, we next gener- 
ated BDNF^^^\ mice. These mice 

were given a low-dose of tamoxifen (1 mg) at E13.5 to enable 
simultaneous visualization of BDNF expression patterns and 
nascent A6-LTMR axonal endings around hair follicles. A6- 
LTMR axons reach the skin prior to birth and associate with 
hair follicles at neonatal times (data not shown). Subsequently, 
beginning approximately postnatal day 1 (P1), lanceolate pro- 
cesses emerge from rudimentary processes, circumferentially 
oriented around hair follicles. By P7, fully formed A6-LTMR 
lanceolate endings concentrated on the caudal sides of hair fol- 
licles are observed. Interestingly, during the time of A6-LTMR 
axonal ending growth and maturation, the locations of lanceolate 
processes and BDNF expression is strikingly coincident. At P5, 
when nascent lanceolate endings are extending along the longi- 
tudinal axis of hair follicles, they are intimately associated with 
hair follicle epithelial cells that express BDNF and not with 
epithelial cells that lack BDNF (Figure 4). Thus, hair follicle epithe- 
lial cell-derived BDNF is temporally and spatially positioned to 
serve as a growth and guidance cue for A6-LTMR lanceolate 
endings during their period of extension and polarization around 
hair follicles. 

BDNF Expression in Hair Follicle Epithelial Cells Is 
Required for Polarization of A5-LTMR Endings 

The robust expression of BDNF in caudally located hair follicle 
epithelial cells that are in close proximity to developing 
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Figure 4. BDNF Expression Is Temporally Coincident with and 
Occurs in Close Apposition to Developing A5-LTMRs Longitudinal 
Lanceolate Endings 

In hairy skin sections from P5 

mice, A6-LTMR endings axonal endings are labeled with tdTomato fluores- 
cence (red) and BDNF is labeled by Pgal immunostaining (green). Cre re- 
combinase was induced by administration of 1 mg tamoxifen at E13 (oral 
gavage, n = 2). Note that postnatal, BDNF-producing epithelial cells are in 
close apposition to A6-LTMR endings. Scale bar represents 30 i^m. 



lanceolate endings, and of TrkB in A6-LTMRs, suggests a role for 
BDNF-TrkB signaling in A6-LTMR lanceolate ending polariza- 
tion. Therefore, we next asked whether TrkB and its ligand 
BDNF control development of A6-LTMRs and the extent to which 
BDNF-TrkB signaling contributes to A6-LTMR lanceolate ending 
polarity. Indeed, through monitoring GFP expression from the 
allele as a general readout of the integrity of A6-LTMRs, 
a nearly complete loss of GFP^ neurons in homozygous 

null mutants at the day of birth (PO) was observed. Likewise, 
BDNF null mutants exhibited a 66% reduction in the number of 
GFP^ AS-LTMRs (Figures S5A and S5B). Thus, embryonic 
BDNF-TrkB signaling is necessary for A6-LTMR development. 
We next asked whether BDNF produced in hair follicle epithelial 
cells contributes to A6-LTMR development. The Tr/cB®^^ allele 
was again used to monitor A6-LTMR integrity, and the number 
of thoracic level GFP"^ DRG neurons in BDNF^''^ mice expressing 
Cre recombinase in each of three general cells types that 
normally express this ligand were counted. To conditionally 
ablate BDNF in epithelial cells, TrkB^'"'" 

were generated. The number of GFP"^ neurons in adult K'5^'”®, 
TrkB^'"'^ were comparable to their littermate 
controls (Figures S5C and S5D). In contrast, mesenchyme- 
derived BDNF is required for A6-LTMR development because 
a 66% reduction of GFP^ neurons was observed in PO 

Tr/fB^^^ animals, which express Cre recombinase 
in cells derived from mesoderm (Perantoni et al., 2005) (Fig- 
ure S5D). TrkB^'"^, which lack BDNF in 

all DRG neurons and Schwann cells, exhibited a normal com- 
plement of AS-LTMRs. These findings indicate that BDNF 



emanating from the mesenchyme, and not hair follicle epithelial 
cells or DRG neurons themselves or their associated Schwann 
cells, is essential for maturation and general development of 
A6-LTMRS. 

The normal complement of A6-LTMRs found in 

TrkB^'"'" mice indicates that epithelial cell-derived 
BDNF is dispensable for general maturation and survival of 
these neurons. Therefore, we next used 
TrkB^'^'^ mice to assess the role of BDNF expressed in hair fol- 
licle-associated epithelial cells for hair follicle innervation and 
polarization of A6-LTMR lanceolate endings. While polarization 
of A6-LTMR lanceolate endings was readily apparent in control 
animals, lanceolate endings of K5'=''®, TrkB°'"'" 

mice, while present, showed a marked loss of polarization (Fig- 
ures 5A and 5B). Some hair follicles exhibited a bias of endings 
on one side or the other, but the overall pattern of lanceolate 
ending organization was randomized with respect to hair folli- 
cle orientation (Figure 5C). Thus, while hair follicle epithelial 
cell-derived BDNF is dispensable for general maturation and 
survival of A6-LTMRs, and for hairy skin innervation, it is 
essential for morphological polarization of A6-LTMR lanceolate 
endings on the caudal sides of awl/auchene and zigzag hair 
follicles. 

BDNF Expression in Hair Follicle Epithelial Cells 
Is Required for Direction-Selective Responses 
of A5-LTMRS 

The lack of A6-LTMR lanceolate ending polarization in K'5^''®; 

Tr/ce®'"'’ mice renders these animals valuable for 
asking whether morphological polarization of lanceolate end- 
ings underlies direction-selective tuning of A6-LTMRs to hair 
deflection. Therefore, we next used eD/VF^'“"’“; 

mice for ex vivo skin-nerve recordings to address 
this possibility. Remarkably, in KS®™; BDNF"°^'^'°^\ TrkB°'"'" 
mice, A6-LTMR responses to oriented hair deflections were 
randomized with respect to the direction of hair deflection (Fig- 
ure 6B). While many individual hairs in the receptive fields of 
A6-LTMRS in K5®"®; Tr/fS®'"'^ mice exhibited pref- 

erential tuning to deflection in the R direction, as in neurons 
from wild-type mice, others showed preference to deflection 
in the opposite, C direction; still others showed preferential tun- 
ing to directions of hair movement that were not seen among 
hairs innervated by A6-LTMRs in wild-type mice (Figures 6C 
and 6D). Quantification of the results from fine-grained analyses 
throughout the receptive fields of A6-LTMRs showed that re- 
sponses in the mutants were randomized with respect to direc- 
tion of hair deflection (Figure 6E). On the other hand, the somal 
spikes, peripheral conduction velocities, adaptation properties 
to sustained stimuli, sensitivity to cooling, and mechanical 
thresholds of A6-LTMRs to stimulation with von Frey filaments 
were normal in KS®"®; Tr/fS®'"^ (Figure S6). Thus, 

while A6-LTMR sensitivity and basic physiological properties 
are intact in the absence of hair follicle epithelial cell-derived 
BDNF, they fail to exhibit direction-selective responses to hair 
follicle deflection. We conclude that the morphological polariza- 
tion A6-LTMR lanceolate endings associated with hair follicles 
underlies direction-selective tuning of A6-LTMRs to hair 
deflection. 
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Figure 5. BDNF Expression in Hair Follicle 
Epithelial Cells Is Required for Polarization 
of A6-LTMR Endings 

(A and B) Whole mount skin staining in 

mice. A6-LTMR lanceolate endings 
(GFP, green) are polarized on the caudal side of 
hair follicles in littermate control BDNF^'°^' 

TrkB^'^’"'^ mice (A). Loss of A6-LTMR lanceolate 
ending polarity in BDNF^‘°^'^‘°^;TrkB^'^’"'^ 

mice (B) (endings associated with 1 06 hair follicles; 
n = 2 mice). 

(C) A6-LTMR lanceolate ending polarity is 
dramatically reduced in BDNF^‘°^'^‘°^ mice. 

Lanceolate ending polarity was assessed by cen- 
tral angle and pixel intensity measurement and 
quantification of lanceolate endings in 
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Kscre/^; TrkB^^^'^ mice. 106 hair folli- 

cles were quantified for each genotype (n = 2). 
Scale bar represents 20 |im. 

See also Figure S5. 
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DISCUSSION 

Direction-selective responses to sensory stimuli is a hallmark 
feature of several sensory systems, and elucidating the mecha- 
nisms underlying direction selectivity, from neurons to circuits, is 
essential for understanding how we perceive our environment. 
Here, we report that a subtype of primary somatosensory neu- 
rons, AS-LTMRs, are tuned to the direction of hair deflection as 
a result of developmental mechanisms dictating morphological 
features unique to this LTMR subtype. A6-LTMRs respond 
more strongly to hair deflection in the R direction than in the C di- 
rection. This tuning property results from polarization of A6- 
LTMR lanceolate endings, which are concentrated on the caudal 
side of hair follicles. BDNF from epithelial cells signaling through 
TrkB expressed in A6-LTMRs directs development of their lance- 
olate ending morphological polarization. Elimination of BDNF in 
hair follicle epithelial cells leads to loss of both morphological po- 
larization and direction-selective tuning. Thus, polarized expres- 
sion of BDNF in epithelial cells on the caudal sides of hair follicles 
underlies direction-selective tuning of A6-LTMRs. 

Polarized expression in caudally located hair follicle epithelial 
cells is a distinguishing feature of BDNF because the related neu- 
rotrophic factor NTS, which is also transcribed in a subset of hair 
follicle epithelial cells, is expressed in a pattern that is not polar- 
ized. NTS is expressed in a circumferential manner, in epithelial 



cells surrounding the hair follicle. While 
the polarized expression of BDNF in hair 
follicle epithelial cells is crucial for A6- 
LTMR ending polarity, and thus the direc- 
tion-selective tuning property that is 
unique to this LTMR subtype, it is 
dispensable for maturation and survival 
of these neurons. In contrast, mesen- 
chyme-derived BDNF is essential for the 
general development of A6-LTMRs. 
Thus, distinct sources of BDNF contribute 
to different aspects of A6-LTMR development and function. Key 
to understanding the establishment of A6-LTMR lanceolate 
ending polarization, and thus direction selectivity of A6-LTMRs, 
is elucidating the mechanism of polarized BDNF transcription 
in hair follicle epithelial cells. It is possible that the same cues 
that govern polarization of other hair follicle features, such as 
the location of sebaceous glands and a variety of molecular 
markers, also control polarized expression of BDNF and thus 
A6-LTMR lanceolate ending polarization and their direction 
selectivity to hair deflection. 

Of the many questions pertaining to direction-selective A6- 
LTMRs, a most intriguing one is how these ultrasensitive mecha- 
nosensory neurons respond preferentially to deflection of 
individual hairs in the R direction compared to the C direction. 
A6-LTMR longitudinal lanceolate endings associate with the 
caudal sides of hair follicles. Each neuron’s cutaneous projec- 
tion branches within the skin to innervate on average 35 awl/au- 
chene and zigzag hair follicles, with 10-20 finger-like lanceolate 
endings closely associated with each follicle. Surrounding each 
lanceolate ending are processes of terminal Schwann cells 
(TSCs), which together with the lanceolate ending and hair 
follicle epithelial cells constitute “lanceolate complexes.” 
Ultrastructurally, each lanceolate complex exhibits gaps or 
openings in which the A6-LTMR axonal membrane on the 
side facing the hair follicle epithelial cell is exposed, forming a 
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Figure 6. BDNF Expression in Hair Follicle Epithelial Cells Is Required for Direction-Selective Tuning of A5-LTMRs 

(A and B) Ex vivo intracellular recordings of A5-LTMR responses elicited by deflecting a small cluster of hairs in (A) control mice, and 

(B) BDNF^'°^'^'°^\ TrkB^’^^^'^ mutant mice; note the selective tuning in the opposite, caudal direction in the latter. 

(C) Examples of responses to controlled deflection of three different single hairs in the receptive fields of A6-LTMRs in TrkB^^^'^ (mutant) 

mice. 

(D) Vector plot of average responses to multiple deflections of a single hair in the four cardinal directions and examples of different vector plots elicited by 

movements of single hairs in the receptive fields of A5-LTMRs in BDNF^'°^^^'°^] TrkB^^^'^ mice. Note the random, whorled orientations compared to controls 

(Figure 1). 

(E) Shown are the means ± SD of spike numbers obtained from recordings of six neurons of each genotype, with responses to deflections of hairs in 60 and 45 

individual locations from mutant and wild-type mice, respectively. Cumulative vector plot of all individual locations analyzed throughout the receptive fields of A6- 
LTMRs in TrkB^'^'"^^ mice (orange); note that the average response of all hairs combined lacks the direction-selective tuning observed overall 

in A5-LTMRS from control mice (blue). The latter represent replotted data from the ex vivo recording results from control mice, shown in Figure 1 H. 

See also Figure S6. 



small, ~80-90 nm protrusion extending between TSC pro- 
cesses, and these lanceolate ending protrusions lie within close 
proximity to the hair follicle epithelial cell basal lamina (Li and 
Ginty, 2014). Moreover, fine filament-like structures emanate 
from hemi-desmosomes positioned along the outer membranes 
of hair follicle epithelial cells, and these filaments, or putative 
tethers, extend through the basal lamina and appear to come 
in direct contact with the plasma membranes of both LTMR 
lanceolate axonal ending protrusions and TSCs (Li and Ginty, 
2014). Because in vitro findings implicate tethers emanating 
from primary mechanosensory neurons as essential for mecha- 
notransduction (Chiang et al., 2011), we previously speculated 
that the filamentous connections between epithelial cells and 
LTMR membranes mediate mechanotransduction in vivo, trans- 



ducing hair deflection into lanceolate axon depolarization and 
LTMR excitation. Such a function of putative lanceolate complex 
tethers may thus be analogous to that of the tip links that extend 
between stereocilia of mechanosensory hair cells of the inner 
ear and that mediate mechanotransduction in the auditory and 
vestibular systems. If the LTMR-hair follicle tether model is 
indeed correct, then deflection of hairs in the R direction would 
be expected to pull on most putative tethers connecting hair fol- 
licle epithelial cells and A6-LTMR lanceolate axon membranes, 
leading to excitation of the A6-LTMR. Hair deflection in the C di- 
rection, on the other hand, would be expected to relax most 
putative tethers thus failing to open mechanically sensitive chan- 
nels in A6-LTMR lanceolate axonal membranes. As such, enrich- 
ment of lanceolate complexes on the caudal side of hair follicles 
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would underlie a greater sensitivity to hair deflection in the R di- 
rection than in the C direction. Identification of the protein 
composition of the putative epithelial cell-to-LTMR tether would 
enable ablation experiments that could test this and related 
ideas for hair deflection- LTMR mechanotransduction and thus 
provide understanding of the mechanism of A6-LTMR direction 
selectivity. 

In addition to the somatosensory system, direction selec- 
tivity is a key feature of other sensory systems, notably the 
auditory and visual systems. In the visual system, DS-RGCs 
report on the movement of images across their receptive 
fields. A morphological basis of direction selectivity for at least 
three DS-RGC subtypes was revealed by the discovery that 
their dendrites are polarized in the orientation of their preferred 
direction of movement of visual stimuli (Kim et al., 2008; Vaney 
et al., 2012). Thus, at least some DS-RGC subtypes and, as 
described here, A6-LTMRs have a morphological basis for 
their direction-selective tuning properties. In another note- 
worthy parallel, the central representations of peripheral recep- 
tive fields are topographically organized in both the visual and 
somatosensory systems. Retinotopic and somatotopic organi- 
zation of the central representations of peripheral receptive 
fields may underlie direction selectivity in these sensory sys- 
tems by virtue of temporal contrasts between the activities 
of peripheral neurons whose receptive fields are adjacent or 
in close proximity to one another. And yet, as reported here 
for the somatosensory system and previously for the visual 
system, both systems also have individual peripheral compo- 
nents, AS-LTMRs and DS-RGS, that are themselves tuned to 
the direction of stimulus movement. Are topographic maps 
and direction-selective peripheral units both employed for 
the central representation and interpretation of direction selec- 
tivity? Retinotopy- and somatotopy-based mechanisms for 
computing the direction of stimulus movement would neces- 
sarily rely on temporal contrasts of the spiking of two or 
more neurons with nonoverlapping receptive fields. On the 
other hand, in the somatosensory system, we find that A6- 
LTMRs can encode information about the direction of move- 
ment of a single hair. Thus, somatotopy-based computations 
and the direction-selective information coded by individual 
AS-LTMRs are distinct and may play complementary roles 
in perception of the direction of stimulus movement across 
hairy skin. A6-LTMRs may enhance the contrast of somato- 
topy-based computations that are driven by neurons that 
need not be direction-selective themselves, such as Ap RA- 
LTMRs. Additionally, A6-LTMRs may report on the direction 
of hair deflection when all hairs on a skin area are simulta- 
neously stimulated in the same direction, for example during 
exposure to a gentle breeze. In this scenario, all A6-LTMRs 
innervating the stimulated area are expected to respond in a 
similar manner. For this particular example, a somatotopy- 
based mechanism would lack temporal contrast between 
individual neuronal responses and therefore may be ineffective 
in reporting directionality of the stimulus. On the other hand, 
individually tuned, direction-selective A6-LTMRs are pre- 
dicted to report on directionality independent of contrast 
between neurons having adjacent receptive fields and may 
therefore contribute to the perception of direction-selective 



movement of hairs under such a condition. To test these 
and related ideas, it will be important to establish the relative 
contributions of A6-LTMR direction selectivity to the percep- 
tion of hair deflection direction and object movement across 
hairy skin. 

How is direction-selective information, extracted from the skin 
by AS-LTMRs, conveyed to the brain? Insights into this question 
may be gleaned from studies of other sensory systems, and we 
again turn to direction-selective circuits of the visual system for 
analogy. DS-RGCs and nondirection-selective RGCs project to 
distinct regions of the thalamus, where higher order neurons 
then project to distinct layers of visual cortex (Cruz-Martin 
et al., 2014). Thus, processing of direction-selective visual infor- 
mation and other visual information, such as light contrast, oc- 
curs at least in part via distinct brain circuitries. In the somato- 
sensory system, many neurons of primate somatosensory 
cortex, representing both glabrous and hairy skin, are tuned to 
the direction of stimulus movement across the skin (Costanzo 
and Gardner, 1980; Hyvarinen and Poranen, 1978; Whitsel 
et al., 1972, 1978). Moreover, perception of the direction of stim- 
ulus movement across the skin requires the integrity of the dor- 
sal column pathway (Bender et al., 1982; Vierck, 1974), a major 
ascending tract that contains primary branches of Ap-LTMRs 
and postsynaptic (indirect) dorsal column pathway neurons, 
both of which terminate in the dorsal column nuclei of the brain- 
stem, the gracile and cuneate nuclei. Indeed, while disruption of 
the dorsal column eliminates the perception of direction of 
tactile stimulus movement in primates, dorsal column lesions 
alone have little or no impact on the general detection of stim- 
ulus motion. Lesions of both the dorsal columns and the 
dorso-lateral funiculus disrupt perception of both stimulus direc- 
tion and motion (Vierck, 1974; Wall and Noordenbos, 1977). We 
find that A6-LTMR central projections terminate in lamina Iliv-lll 
of the dorsal horn, however, unlike Ap-LTMR subtypes, A6- 
LTMRs do not have a branch that ascends the dorsal column. 
Therefore, we speculate that direction-selective information 
about hair deflection, at least that which is extracted by A6- 
LTMRs, is processed in the spinal cord dorsal horn and subse- 
quently conveyed to the brain via postsynaptic dorsal column 
neurons comprising the indirect dorsal column pathway. The 
identity of postsynaptic partners of A6-LTMRs in the dorsal 
horn, how A6-LTMR direction-selective information is conveyed 
from the dorsal horn to the brain, and the relative contributions 
of AS-LTMRs to direction-selective tuning properties of neurons 
in the neocortex and to the perception of direction of object 
movement across hairy skin await findings of future interrogation 
of these fascinating neurons. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Mouse Lines 

The (Li et al., 2011), (Badea et al., 2009), (Luo 

et al., 2009), T-Cre (Perantoni et al., 2005), Wnt1-Cre (Danielian et al., 1998), 
K5-Cre (Ramirez et al., 2004), Rosa26-TdTomato (strain Ai9; Jackson Labora- 
tory), Rosa26-iAP (Badea et al., 2009), BDNF-loxp and BDNF-LacZ (Gorski 
et al., 2003), NT3-LacZ (Farinas et al., 1 994), and NT4-LacZ (EUCOMM) mouse 
lines have been described. Sp//f^^® mice express Cre recombinase in A(3 RA- 
LTMRs and will be described elsewhere. mouse line generation is 

described in Extended Experimental Procedures. 
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Electrophysiological Recordings 

Intracellular electrophysiological recordings from TrkB‘^''®^^-labeled skin sen- 
sory neurons were obtained in adult animals, using either ex vivo somatosen- 
sory system preparations and DRG neurons innervating dorsal back skin or 
in vivo preparations and trigeminal ganglion neurons innervating the face. Gen- 
eration of the ex vivo cutaneous somatosensory system preparation used in 
the present studies has been described in detail (Li et al., 2011; Woodbury 
et al., 2001). Generation of in vivo adult mouse preparation was modified 
from procedures detailed elsewhere (Boada and Woodbury, 2007), as 
described in Extended Experimental Procedures. 

Receptive Field Analyses 

To investigate the response properties of LTMRs to directional movement of 
hairs, fine-grained receptive field (RF) analyses were conducted by character- 
izing the sensitivity of cells to controlled movements of hairs located in multiple 
spots throughout the RF; in many cases this amounted to systematic mapping 
of the RF in a hair-by-hair manner. To achieve controlled directional movement 
of hairs, a variety of customized probes were tested before settling on a forked, 
comb-like device that allowed us to unambiguously isolate and trap individual 
hairs under direct visual observation at high magnification. This probe con- 
sisted of two 0.1 mm diameter minuten pins glued together in parallel, leaving 
-^0.5 mm of the tapered tips exposed, the latter bent at -^90° to form a minia- 
turized two-tined rake (see Figure S2F). This rake was oriented orthogonally to 
the skin and against the grain using a manual micromanipulator equipped with 
precision lead screws (100 TPI). Hairs normally laid flat, and once trapped, 
erected to an -^45° angle prior to initiating a series of alternating movements 
in the rostrocaudal (RC) and dorsoventral (DV) planes. These movements 
were repeated at -^1 Hz and displaced the probe ^0.5 mm at a rate of 
~2 mm/s. To control for the possibility that responses in the cell might reflect 
slippage of the hair shaft in the yoke of the probe during movement (i.e., sensi- 
tivity to vibration produced by cuticular irregularities along the hair shaft), we 
used a different probe tip in some experiments that was fashioned from a sin- 
gle minuten pin coated in glue from sticky mouse traps (Stick-Em, JT Eaton); 
this glue-tipped probe could be affixed securely to individual hairs to dampen 
or completely prevent potential microvibrational influences during movement. 
The numbers of spikes elicited by movements in each direction were counted 
and averaged across each spot tested in the receptive field; responses to 
movements in different directions were compared using either Student’s t 
tests and/or ANOVAs with Tukey’s post hoc corrections (Origin Pro 8). 

Histological Analyses 

Immunohistochemistry of tissue sections, whole mount immunohistochem- 
istry, in situ hybridization, whole mount FLAP staining of the skin and spinal 
cord, and LacZ staining were done using standard procedures (see Extended 
Experimental Procedures for details). 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures and 
six figures and can be found with this article online at http://dx.doi.org/10. 
1 01 6/j.cell.201 4.1 1.038. 
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SUMMARY 

The cell envelope protects bacteria from their sur- 
roundings. Defects in its integrity or assembly are 
sensed by signal transduction systems, allowing cells 
to rapidly adjust. The Res phosphorelay responds to 
outer membrane (OM)- and peptidoglycan-related 
stress in enterobacteria. We elucidated how the OM 
lipoprotein ResF, the upstream Res component, 
senses envelope stress and activates the signaling 
cascade. ResF interacts with BamA, the major 
component of the 3-barrel assembly machinery. In 
growing cells, BamA continuously funnels ResF 
through the 3-barrel OmpA, displaying ResF on the 
cell surface. This process spatially separates ResF 
from the downstream Res component, which we 
show is the inner membrane protein IgaA. The Res 
system is activated when BamA fails to bind ResF 
and funnel it to OmpA. Newly synthesized ResF then 
remains periplasmic, interacting with IgaA to activate 
the cascade. Thus ResF senses envelope damage by 
monitoring the activity of the Bam machinery. 

INTRODUCTION 

The cell envelope of Gram-negative bacteria consists of two 
membranes, separated by a viscous periplasm that contains 
the peptidoglycan (PG). The envelope is a permeability and 
structural barrier, which is essential for cell shape and growth, 
and serves as interface to the environment. To monitor their sur- 
roundings, bacteria use a number of signaling cascades that 
transduce the information from their envelope to their decision 
center (cytoplasm). 

Bacteria also constantly monitor the growth and assembly sta- 
tus of their envelope. As this compartment is devoid of energy, 
transport and assembly of its structural subunits are controlled 
by multicomponent protein machineries, which span the en- 
velope and utilize energy from the cytoplasm (Silhavy et al., 
2010). These machineries must tightly coordinate their function, 
as assembly of the different envelope layers is interlinked (com- 
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ponents synthesizing one layer often reside in or interact with the 
other layer [Typas et al., 2012]) and coupled to growth rate. It is 
therefore vital for bacteria to detect when envelope assembly is 
perturbed and to rapidly fix or contain the damage. 

Many signaling systems can sense envelope perturbations in 
E. coli and mount a repair and/or a preventive response to mini- 
mize the damage. The best understood system is the stress 
response, which uses three proteins to sense accumulation of 
unassembled OM porins (OMPs) and LPS in the periplasm 
(Lima et al., 2013; Walsh et al., 2003). In response to these in- 
sults, directs the transcription of genes that facilitate OMP 
and LPS assembly, transport, and turnover (Rhodius et al., 
2006) and of small RNAs that block the expression of various 
OMPs and of the most abundant OM lipoprotein, Lpp (Gogol 
et al., 201 1 ; Guo et al., 201 4). In contrast to a^, other signal trans- 
duction systems associated with envelope damage surveillance 
in E. coli are less well understood, and in most cases, the direct 
activating signal is obscure. 

The Res phosphorelay is one of the most complex bacterial 
signaling systems. It is induced mostly by OM and cell wall dam- 
age (Evans et al., 2013; Farris et al., 2010; Laubacher and Ades, 
2008; Majdalani and Gottesman, 2005). In response to these 
cues. Res controls the expression of genes involved in motility, 
biofilm formation, virulence, and periplasmic quality control (Maj- 
dalani and Gottesman, 2005). The complexity of the system, 
both at the input and output level, has been an obstacle in dis- 
secting it and fully addressing its physiological role. Unlike 
typical two-component systems consisting of an inner mem- 
brane (IM) sensor histidine kinase (HK) and a cytoplasmic 
response regulator (RR), the Res system has at least six compo- 
nents (Figure 1A). In addition to RcsC (HK) and RcsB (RR), the 
system contains an intermediate IM phosphorelay protein, 
ResD, an auxiliary nonphosphorylatable transcription factor 
ResA, and two proteins that act upstream of the phosphorelay 
cascade and are associated with signal sensing, YrfF and 
ResF (Cano et al., 2002; Castanie-Cornet et al., 2006). YrfF is 
an IM protein, mostly characterized in Salmonella Typhimurium, 
which downregulates the Res pathway by an unknown mecha- 
nism (Dominguez-Bernal et al., 2004). Deletion of the gene is le- 
thal, unless the Res phosphorelay is also inactivated (Cano et al., 
2002). yrfF has been renamed to IgaA in S. Typhimurium and we 
use the same nomenclature for the E. coll gene in this paper. 
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Figure 1. RcsF Activates the Res System via IgaA 

(A) Representation of the Res system. Most signals are sensed by the OM lipoprotein RcsF. How RcsF and IgaA are integrated in the system is unknown. 

(B) RcsF lies upstream of IgaA in the signaling cascade. AigaA cells carrying either wild-type or a less-active IgaA (L643P) (Dominguez-Bernal et al., 2004), cloned 
on a plasmid under a controllable arabinose promoter, were grown in the presence of inducer, before being transferred to fresh media with or without inducer 
(glucose was added in the latter to repress the arabinose promoter). Rcs-dependent activity was measured by a chromosomal rprA::lacZ fusion. After several 
doublings, both wild-type and L643P alleles were depleted, inducing the Res system with the same rate (specific p-galactosidase activity/hr). Induction occurred 
earlier and reached a higher plateau in the case of the less active L643P mutant (Figure S1 B), and IgaA reached low enough levels for cells to stop growing in an 
ResF-independent manner (inset, only ArcsF cells are shown, wild-type grew similarly; at t = 2.5 hr, cells have been already growing for r-^6.5 generations). 
Importantly, Res activation was the same in the presence or absence of RcsF. Error bars depict standard deviation (n = 3-6). 

(C) RcsF interacts with IgaA. Purified ResF-His (2.5 ^iM), coupled to Talon beads, was used as bait, and an untagged version of the large periplasmic region of IgaA 
was used as prey in increasing amounts (0.625-10 ^iM). Proteins that bound to the Talon beads (pellet; top) and unbound fraction (supernatant; bottom) were 
separated by SDS-PAGE and stained with Coomassie Blue. The molar ratios of RcsF and IgaA are shown between the gels. ResF-His could pull-down IgaA in a 
specific manner (Figure SI D for control), and unbound IgaA was detected only when the molecular ratio of lgaA:RcsF exceeded 1:1. IgaA bound marginally to the 
Talon beads. A representative experiment of 4 replicates is shown here. See also Figure SI . 



RcsF is an OM lipoprotein that is absolutely required for sensing 
envelope damage caused either by chemicals targeting the LPS 
or the PG (Farris et al., 2010; Laubacher and Ades, 2008) or by 
mutations in genes involved in envelope assembly processes 
(Evans et al., 2013; Majdalani and Gottesman, 2005). 

The Res pathway is the only signal transduction system which 
has an OM component that is necessary for sensing nearly all 
inducing cues. Yet, how RcsF senses envelope defects and con- 
veys the signal to the downstream Res components has re- 
mained unknown. We found that RcsF is displayed on the cell 
surface by forming a complex with the abundant p-barrel protein 
OmpA. BamA, the central component of the p-barrel protein as- 
sembly machinery, plays a key role in this process by interacting 
with RcsF and tunneling it to OmpA. When the Bam machinery 



cannot assemble the OmpA-RcsF complex, newly synthesized 
RcsF remains exposed in the periplasm. There, RcsF can 
interact with the less abundant protein IgaA, which we show is 
the downstream component of the signaling cascade, and acti- 
vate the Res response. 

RESULTS 

RcsF Activates the Res System via IgaA 

We first examined whether the two upstream components of the 
Res system, RcsF and IgaA, use a common pathway to trans- 
duce information to downstream components. In S. Typhimu- 
rium IgaA is an essential IM protein that inhibits the Res system 
(Cano et al., 2002; Dominguez-Bernal et al., 2004). We verified 
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that igaA is also essential in E. coli and using an established pipe- 
line for large-scale testing of genetic interactions (Typas et al., 
2008), we showed that, among a collection of knockout mutants 
for all E. coli nonessential genes (Baba et al., 2006), an igaA dele- 
tion was viable only when combined with deletions of rcsB, rcsC, 
and rcsD (Figure S1 A available online). Thus, E. coli and S. Typhi- 
murium igaA play similar roles. Importantly, deletion of rcsF did 
not suppress igaA lethality, implying that IgaA lies downstream 
of RcsF in the signaling cascade. In agreement with this config- 
uration, depletion of igaA activated the Res system indepen- 
dently of RcsF (Figures 1 B and S1 B). 

We next tested whether IgaA and RcsF are physically linked by 
expressing a tagged version of the only periplasmic domain of 
IgaA (IgaAperii ~32 kDa) in the periplasm and pulling down its 
interaction partners after crosslinking with DTSSP (3,3'-dithio- 
bis[sulfosuccinimidylpropionate]), which cannot cross the IM. 
RcsF was identified by both mass spectrometry (MS) and west- 
ern blot (Figure S1C and Table S1). Likewise, a purified tag-less 
version of IgaApeh and a soluble His-tagged version of RcsF 
directly interacted, forming a complex with a 1:1 stoichiometry 
(Figures 1C and SID). These results support a model in which 
RcsF activates the Res system by interacting with IgaA, likely 
alleviating its inhibitory effect on the signaling cascade. 

By Forming a Complex with the |3-Barrel Proteins OmpA 
and BamA, RcsF Is Occluded from IgaA 

Wild-type RcsF turns on the signaling cascade only upon enve- 
lope stress, suggesting that RcsF is physically occluded from IM 
IgaA under steady-state growth. This physical occlusion is tightly 
interconnected with the OM location of RcsF, as rerouting RcsF 
to the IM (RcsFim) or expressing it as a soluble periplasmic pro- 
tein (ResFperi), constitutively activates the Res system (Farris 
et al., 201 0; Tao et al., 201 2). We therefore looked for the under- 
lying occlusion mechanism. 

RcsF is composed of a 31 -residue intrinsically disordered 
N-terminal linker (S17-T47), which connects its globular domain 
(P48-K134; referred to as “signaling domain”) to the lipidated 
cysteine residue anchoring the protein to the OM (Figure S2A) 
(Leverrier et al., 2011). We first tested whether this linker is 
cleaved under stress, releasing RcsF in the periplasm, by frac- 
tionating cells exposed to various Rcs-inducing stresses. RcsF 
was never detected in the soluble fraction (Figure S2B). We 
then determined whether RcsF was occluded from IgaA by being 
sequestered by other proteins. To find proteins interacting with 
RcsF, we performed in vivo DTSSP crosslinking in both /!!^rcsF 
and wild-type cells. Three RcsF-containing protein complexes 
were detected (Figure 2A; marked as 1, 2, and 3). To identify 
them, the RcsF-interacting complexes were immunoprecipi- 
tated and analyzed by MS after reversing the crosslinks. We 
identified BamA, the core protein for p-barrel assembly, and 
the p-barrels OmpA, OmpC and OmpF as potential RcsF inter- 
acting partners (Table S2A). We further verified these interac- 
tions by analyzing the immunoprecipitated samples by western 
blot using antibodies specific for the interacting proteins. We 
confirmed that the ~115 kDa band (complex 1) contained 
BamA (~100 kDa) (Figure S2C). Only OmpA (38 kDa) could be 
detected in the ~55 kDa complex (complex 2) (Figure S2C), 
but not OmpC (40 kDa) and OmpF (39 kDa) (data not shown). 



suggesting that OmpA was the major interaction partner 
involved in this complex. Consistently, upon depleting the es- 
sential BamA or deleting ompA, the respective complexes dis- 
appeared (Figure 2B). Using an Ipp deletion mutant, we identified 
that the protein involved in complex 3 (~25 kDa) was Lpp (8 kDa), 
the most abundant OM lipoprotein (Figure S2D). 

We further verified the specificity of these interactions by site- 
specific photocrosslinking, inserting the crosslinkable amino acid 
p-benzoyl-L-phenylalanine (pBpa) at 25 specific positions in 
RcsF. Thereby we could map the interaction interface of RcsF 
with its binding partners more precisely, and lower the risk of 
nonspecific interactions (pBpa can only form covalent bonds 
with residues at a very close proximity [3 A], whereas DTSSP 
has a 12 A spacer). We selected 21 residues located on the sur- 
face of the signaling domain and 4 located in the N-terminal linker 
(Figure S3A). Following UV-exposure, 6/25 variants formed the 
previously observed 55 kDa complex with OmpA (Figures 2C 
and S3B). The identity of OmpA was confirmed by MS after im- 
munoprecipitating RcsFK 40 pBPA-OmpA (OmpC and OmpF were 
not detected in the sample. Table S2B). High complex levels 
were observed when pBpa was inserted in the N-terminal linker 
and at the tip of the signaling domain of RcsF (Figure S3C). 
Four of these variants could also form the 1 1 5 kDa complex cor- 
responding to BamA-RcsF (Figures 20 and S3D), which was 
confirmed with a BamA antibody (Figure S3D). As none of the 
25 pBpa-containing variants was found in complex with Lpp, 
and as Lpp is the most abundant protein in E. coli, which could 
lead to nonspecific interactions, we decided not to follow up on 
this interaction. Altogether, these results indicated that RcsF in- 
teracts specifically with BamA and OmpA. Importantly, the levels 
of the RcsFK 40 pBPA"OmpA complex were ~30%-40% of these of 
free RcsF, indicating that 25%-30% of total RcsF is bound to 
OmpA (Figures S3E and S3F). Given that photocrosslinking effi- 
ciency at optimal conditions can reach 40% (Zhang et al., 
2011), we concluded that most RcsF is in complex with OmpA. 

The Bam Machinery Assembles the ResF-OmpA 
Complex and Is Key for the Sensing Role of RcsF 

The interactions of RcsF with BamA and OmpA suggested that 
in nonstress conditions RcsF is occluded from IgaA by interact- 
ing with OM proteins, but that these interactions are disturbed 
upon envelope stress, enabling RcsF to interact with IgaA. If 
OmpA and BamA occlude RcsF from IgaA under nonstress con- 
ditions, then the Res system should be activated when bamA or 
ompA are knocked down/out. We found that an ompA deletion 
induced the Res system by ~3-fold, with induction being 
dependent on RcsF (Figure 2D). As OmpC and OmpF were 
also identified as RcsF partners, we tested the effect of deleting 
ompC or ompF on Res activity. Whereas the system was only 
marginally induced in the ompC mutant, the ompF deletion 
had no impact (Figure 2D). When ompC and ompF deletions 
were combined together or with ompA, synergistic effects 
were observed, but the absence of OmpA was clearly the 
most important contributor of the three to the activation of 
Res (Figure 2D), consistently with our interaction data (Figures 
2 and S3). In contrast to the omp mutants, the Res system 
was fully induced in the bamA knockdown (bamA^0^) mutant 
(Figure 2D). In this strain, BamA levels decrease ~5-fold without 
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Figure 2. RcsF Forms Complexes with BamA and OmpA In Vivo, Which Prevents It from Activating the Signaling Cascade 

(A and B) In vivo chemical crosslinking of RcsF in the periplasm. Wild-type and ArcsF cells were harvested at mid-log phase, washed and incubated with or 
without 1 mM DTSSP for 30 min. The reaction was quenched by addition of glycine (0.1 M), proteins were isolated by TCA precipitation, resuspended in sample 
buffer (without DTT) and subjected to SDS-PAGE and immunoblot analysis with an anti-RcsF antibody. Three complexes were observed (A), which were identified 
as RcsF-BamA (1), RcsF-OmpA (2) and RcsF-Lpp (3) (Figures S2C and S2D). Complexes 1 and 2 disappeared when repeating the DTSSP crosslinking in 
bamA101 and t^ompA cells, respectively (B). 

(C) In vivo site-specific photocrosslinking of RcsF. Cells expressing RcsF(K40pBPA)-Flag-His or RcsF(Q79pBPA)-Flag-His from low-copy plasmids were irra- 
diated with UV light (lanes 2 and 3) or not (lane 1), and protein samples were subjected to immunoblot analysis with an anti-RcsF antibody. BamA and OmpA were 
crosslinked with both RcsF mutants. 

(D) ompA deletion and BamA depletion activate the Res system. An ompA deletion and a bamA knockdown (bamAIOI) activated the Res system only in the 
presence of RcsF. Overexpression of bamA could restore basal Res activity in the t^ompA mutant. Deletions of ompC or ompF had marginal or no effects on Res 
activity. Double omp mutants induced the Res system further with OmpA being the most contributing factor. A chromosomal rprAr.lacZ fusion was used to 
monitor Res activity, and specific p-galactosidase (P-gal) activity was measured from cells at mid-log phase (OD578 = 0.2-1 ). Error bars depict standard deviations 
(n > 4). See also Figures S2 and S3. 



significantly compromising p-barrel assembly (Aoki et al., 2008). 
These results are in agreement with the idea that OMPs (mainly 
OmpA) and BamA occlude RcsF from IgaA and suggest a domi- 
nant role for BamA in this process. 

To dissect the signaling system further, we examined RcsF- 
BamA and RcsF-OmpA complex formation during Res activation 
by polymyxin B, A22, or mecillinam. All three chemicals induce 
the Res by targeting different cellular structures but always in 
an ResF-dependent manner (Figure S4A) and without signifi- 



cantly affecting the transport of RcsF to the OM (Figure S4B). 
The cationic antimicrobial peptide polymyxin B damages the 
OM by perturbing the LPS leaflet, A22 inhibits the actin-like 
MreB, and the p-lactam antibiotic mecillinam inhibits the es- 
sential transpeptidase PBP2. After addition of subinhibitory 
amounts of each drug, we observed a sharp decrease in the 
levels of the BamA-RcsF complex within the timeframe that the 
Res system would be activated, while OmpA-RcsF remained 
largely unaffected (Figures 3A-3C). We also probed a galU 
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Figure 3. RcsF-BamA Is More Sensitive 
than RcsF-OmpA to Envelope Stress 

(A-C) RcsF-BamA and RcsF-OmpA complex for- 
mation upon treatment with different cues sensed 
by RcsF (see also Figure S4A). (A) Cells were 
treated with 0.5 |ag/ml polymyxin B when they 
reached an ODeoo of 0.4, and samples were 
collected 10 min later, crosslinked with DTSSP 
and immunoblotted with an anti-RcsF antibody. 
(B and C) Cells were treated with mecillinam 
(0.3 i^g/ml) or A22 (5 i^g/ml) when they reached an 
ODeoo of 0.2, samples were collected at indicated 
time points after stress induction, and were sub- 
jected to DTSSP crosslinking and immunoblot. In 
all three stresses the RcsF-BamA complex dis- 
appeared when the Res system was activated 
(Figure S4A), whereas the RcsF-OmpA complex 
remained largely unaffected. 

(D) BamA overexpression shifts all RcsF to BamA. 
In vivo DTSSP crosslinking of wild-type cells 
harboring an empty vector (pET3a) or a vector 
expressing BamA (pBamA). In all panels, DTSSP 
crosslinking and immunoblot were done as in 
Figure 2A, and a representative experiment is 
shown (n = 3-4). See also Figure S4. 
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mutant that cannot produce UDP-D-glucose, a precursor for 
LPS and other surface-exposed sugars, and in which the Res 
system is constitutively turned on in an ResF-dependent manner 
(Figure S4C) (Girgis et al., 2007). Similarly, the impact on the 
BamA-RcsF complex was stronger (Figure S4D). Thus, the 
BamA-RcsF complex was more responsive than the OmpA- 
ResF complex, regardless of the stress applied. RcsF seems 
to be in a “locked” conformation with OmpA, which is not disrup- 
ted upon stress. 

BamA is required for assembly of p-barrel proteins in the OM, 
including OmpA (Hagan et al., 2011). We postulated that BamA 



■RcsF-OmpA 






is also required for assembling the 
OmpA-RcsF complex. In this model, 
the BamA-RcsF complex would be an 
intermediate in the RcsF-OmpA forma- 
RcsF-BamA tion during the assembly of the latter in 
the OM. Consistently decreasing BamA 
levels (bamA101) led to lower OmpA- 
ResF levels (Figure 2B). Moreover, over- 
expressing BamA alone, without the 
other components of the Bam machinery 
(BamA alone cannot assemble OMPs 
[Hagan et al., 2010]), resulted in signifi- 
cantly higher levels of the BamA-RcsF 
complex, while the OmpA-RcsF com- 
plex almost disappeared (Figure 3D). 
BamA overexpression also restored 
basal Res activity in the AompA mutant 
■RcsF (Figure 2D). These results indicated 

that: (1) overexpressed, nonfunctional 
^ BamA can act as a sink for RcsF, pre- 

venting Res activation, and (2) a func- 
tional Bam machinery is required to 
assemble the OmpA-RcsF complex, with BamA tunneling 
RcsF to OmpA. 

Newly Synthesized RcsF Monitors the Activity of the 
Bam Machinery 

We established that the BamA-RcsF interaction is key in the abil- 
ity of RcsF to activate the Res system and in the assembly of the 
OmpA-RcsF complex. However, it remained unclear if the two 
events are connected, i.e., does formation of the OmpA-RcsF 
complex play a role in the ability of RcsF to sense stress? We 
reasoned that as only active BamA can form the OmpA-RcsF 
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OmpA increases the capacity of the cell to “store” RcsF. As BamA is required for funneling RcsF to OmpA, 
ability to form the OmpA-RcsF complex. Error bars depict standard deviations (n = 4). See also Figure S5. 



Figure 4. Newly Synthesized RcsF Senses 
BamA Activity 

(A) Newly synthesized RcsF senses A22 stress. 
ArcsF cells carrying rcsF under an IPTG-inducible 
promoter on a low-copy vector (pNG162) and a 
higher-copy plasmid with lacl^ (pTrc-HIS2A) were 

-RcsF-BamA grown without IPTG until an OD578 of 0.05 (b.i. 

sample in western blot). 15 ^iM IPTG was then 
added and cells were grown for 1 hr to reach RcsF 
steady-state levels (time point 0 in western blot) 
that were slightly higher than wild-type levels 
-RcsF-OmpA (RcsF being expressed from chromosome; first 
lane in western blot). At this point, cells were 
moved to media with/without inducer (IPTG) and/ 
or the Res inducing cue (2 |ag/ml A22). Only cells 
with continued RcsF synthesis activated the Res 
system upon A22 stress. A chromosomal rprA:: 
laeZ reporter was used to measure Res activity. 
Empty dots: OD; filled dots: specific (3-gal activity. 
RcsF levels were monitored in parallel (bottom). A 
representative experiment of four replicates is 
shown. 

(B) Preformed RcsF-BamA does not disassociate 
upon A22 stress. Cells were treated with chlor- 
amphenicol (300 i^g/ml) when they reached an 
ODeoo of 0.1 7, to block new protein synthesis, and 
subjected to A22 (5 |ag/ml) 10 min later (OD was 
then ~0.2). Samples were collected 20 min after 
stress induction and subjected to DTSSP cross- 
linking and immunoblot. A control strain was 
grown without drug for the same time. The levels 
of the BamA-RcsF complex remained constant. 
(0) The Res system is more sensitive to RcsF 
levels in cells lacking OmpA. AresF and AresF 
AompA cells carrying rcsF under the same 
controllable expression system described in (A) 
were grown without inducer till an OD578 of 0.3. At 
this point, IPTG (20 |iM) was added and Res ac- 
tivity (chromosomal rprAwlacZ) and RcsF levels 
(bottom) were monitored as a function of time. In 
t^ompA cells the Res system was activated almost 
instantaneously, before RcsF reached the steady 
state levels observed in wild-type (with chromo- 
somal rcsF). In contrast, in cells carrying OmpA, 
the Res system was activated only when RcsF 
reached a >3-fold excess over the wild-type 
steady state levels, indicating that the presence of 

the cell senses this way the BamA activity- i.e., the 



complex, if RcsF sensed the ability of BamA to funnel it to OmpA, 
then RcsF would actually monitor the activity of BamA. To test 
this hypothesis, we carefully dissected the interplay between 
RcsF, BamA, and OmpA. We first probed whether dissociation 
of preformed BamA-RcsF or inability of newly synthesized 
RcsF to bind to BamA upon stress triggers the Res system. To 
test this, we examined whether continuing RcsF synthesis was 
necessary for induction. We expressed RcsF to slightly higher 
steady-state levels than wild-type (~130%), using an IPTG 
inducible promoter. We then stressed cells with A22, and simul- 
taneously either shut down RcsF expression or kept it at the 
same steady-state levels. Only cells with continued RcsF syn- 
thesis rapidly induced the Res system. Cells with only “old” 
RcsF, albeit to wild-type levels, could not induce the Res system 



(Figure 4A). Similar results were obtained when we overex- 
pressed RcsF and then completely shut down its expression, 
letting cells dilute RcsF to nearly wild-type levels before the 
A22 stress. In contrast to wild-type cells or to cells with reacti- 
vated RcsF expression, cells carrying only “old” RcsF (but at 
wild-type levels) could not activate the Res system (Figure S5A). 
Thus, new protein synthesis was required for RcsF to sense 
stress and activate the signaling cascade. 

To obtain more direct evidence that induction of the Res sys- 
tem resulted from the inability of newly synthesized RcsF to bind 
to BamA upon stress, we induced the Res system with A22 
shortly after stopping new protein synthesis and monitored the 
levels of the BamA-RcsF complex. We used A22 because it ac- 
tivates the Res system almost instantaneously and for a long 
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period of time (Figure S4A). In contrast, mecillinam-mediated 
activation was slow, while polymyxin B-mediated activation 
was short-lived (Figure S4A) (Farris et al., 2010). The BamA- 
RcsF complex levels remained unchanged when protein synthe- 
sis was stopped before A22 addition (Figure 4B), whereas they 
decreased when protein synthesis was ongoing (Figure 3B). 
This suggests that the newly arriving RcsF cannot bind to 
BamA when cells are stressed, leading to the activation of the 
system. Consistently the BamA-RcsF complex disappeared 
faster than OmpA-RcsF after adding A22 or polymyxin B under 
ongoing protein synthesis (Figures 3A-3B). This is because 
BamA could presumably keep tunneling RcsF to OmpA to a 
certain degree, preventing OmpA-RcsF from disappearing with 
dilution-like kinetics. We also stopped new protein synthesis 
by chilling the cells, then added polymyxin B and probed 
RcsF-BamA and RcsF-OmpA complex formation after 10 min. 
Both complexes remained intact (Figure S5B), which is in agree- 
ment with the inability of preformed RcsF-BamA to respond to 
stress. 

These results indicated that constant synthesis of RcsF is 
required for RcsF to act as a sensor, and supported a model in 
which activation results from newly synthesized RcsF being un- 
able to bind BamA. Flowever, it remained unclear whether irre- 
versible sequestration of RcsF by BamA was sufficient to keep 
the Res system off or whether continuous tunneling of RcsF to 
OmpA was also required. To discriminate between these two 
possibilities, we compared the levels of RcsF that were required 
to activate the system in AompA and wild-type strains. While 
both strains have similar BamA levels (Figure S5C), BamA can 
funnel RcsF to OmpA only in the wild-type, thereby theoretically 
increasing its capacity for RcsF. We found that in the strain lack- 
ing ompA, the Res system was induced at a fraction (<80%) of 
wild-type RcsF levels, whereas wild-type cells could tolerate a 
~3-fold increase in RcsF levels before inducing the Res system 
(Figure 40). Thus, by tunneling RcsF to OmpA, BamA increases 
its capacity for RcsF and maintains the Res system in an off 
state. This means that RcsF can monitor the capacity of BamA 
to assemble the OmpA-RcsF complex, which is presumably 
affected during stress. Since active BamA is required for 
OmpA-RcsF assembly (Figure 3D), RcsF senses this way the ac- 
tivity of the Bam machinery. 

RcsF, a Sensitive but Robust-to-Noise Sensor of 
BamA Activity 

Newly synthesized RcsF represents a small fraction of the RcsF 
pool, but is able to rapidly activate the system under stress. This 
led us to probe for the minimal RcsF protein levels required for 
activation. Taking advantage of the fact that periplasmic or IM- 
located RcsF constitutively activate the Res system (Farris 
et al., 2010), we established that ResFpeh or RcsFim activated 
the Res system when they reached ~10% of the wild-type 
RcsF levels (Figures 5A and S6). Interestingly, protein abun- 
dance estimates based on ribosomal profiling indicate that 
RcsF (~3,100 copies/cell) is in ~1 0-fold excess over IgaA 
(~220 copies/cell) and in similar amounts to BamA (~3,900 
copies/cell) (Li et al., 2014). As RcsF activates the Res system 
via IgaA, these numbers are consistent with the levels of RcsF 
required to remain exposed to the periplasm for activation. 



Thus, RcsF is a sensitive sensor, able to trigger the Res response 
as soon as a small fraction escapes the BamA-OmpA pathway 
due to envelope perturbations. 

This setup raised the possibility that small fluctuations of RcsF 
levels could trigger the Res phosphorelay, resulting into a leaky 
signaling system. This was not the case, as wild-type cells could 
tolerate significantly higher RcsF levels without triggering the 
Res response (Figure 4C) by tunneling more RcsF to OmpA (Fig- 
ure 5B). This suggests that during steady-state, BamA is not 
forming ResF-OmpA at maximal capacity, thereby insulating 
the Res response from small fluctuations of RcsF levels. In com- 
parison to RcsF and BamA, each cell contains ~21 0,000 copies 
of OmpA (Li et al., 201 4), suggesting that OmpA levels are not the 
limiting factor in this process. 

Portions of RcsF Are Displayed on the Cell 
Surface via OMPs 

Although E. coli OM lipoproteins are considered to be all facing 
the periplasm, some were recently proposed to be surface- 
exposed (Zuckert, 2014). Because the OmpA-RcsF complex 
was stable and unresponsive to stress, we hypothesized that 
the interaction between these two proteins may lead to partial 
exposure of RcsF on the surface. In this scenario, OmpA would 
be the vehicle for lipoprotein surface exposure, and BamA the 
means. To test this hypothesis, we performed immunofluores- 
cence (IF) microscopy on intact and OM-permeabilized cells 
using antibodies specific for the signaling domain of RcsF. 
LamBsxFiag* an abundant OM porin fused to a triple Flag tag 
at its periplasmic 0 terminus, was used as negative control 
(Figure S7A). RcsF was clearly labeled in intact cells, while 
LamBsxFiag was only marginally labeled in the same cells (Fig- 
ure 6A). Similar results were obtained with immunodot blotting 
on intact cells without fixation (Figure S7B). Therefore, we pro- 
pose that the signaling domain of RcsF is at least partially 
exposed on the cell surface. 

We next tested whether surface exposure of RcsF required 
OmpA. We were unable to address this question using a AompA 
mutant, as deleting ompA rendered the OM permeable to anti- 
bodies, making it impossible to obtain reliable results. Instead, 
we used BamA overexpressing cells, in which the OmpA-RcsF 
complex was almost absent (Figure 3D). In this case, the sur- 
face-exposed RcsF decreased significantly (Figure 6B) without 
an overall change in RcsF levels (Figure S7C), suggesting that 
RcsF reaches the surface at least partially via OmpA. Conversely, 
overexpression of RcsF that increased OmpA-RcsF levels (Fig- 
ure 5B) resulted in more RcsF being detected on the cell surface 
(Figure 60). Altogether these results suggest that RcsF reaches 
the cell surface mainly via OmpA, but possibly also through other 
OMPs (see Discussion). 

DISCUSSION 

RcsF Senses the Bam Machinery Activity 

After IM translocation, p-barrels are ushered by chaperones 
through the periplasm to the Bam machinery, which folds and in- 
serts them into the OM (Goemans et al., 2014). To monitor mal- 
functioning at different levels of this multistep process, the cell 
would need multiple signal transduction systems. We already 
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Figure 5. RcsF Is a Sensitive but Robust-to-Noise Sensor of BamA Activity 

(A) Only a fraction of RcsF is required to be in the periplasm for Res activation. AresF cells carrying RcsFim or ResFperi under an IPTG-inducible promoter on a low- 
copy vector (pSC202) and a higher-copy plasmid encoding lacl^ (pREP4) were grown for three generations in LB and before adding inducer (100 laM IPTG). RcsF 
protein levels (bottom) and Res activity (top left; chromosomal rprAv.lacZ fusion) were closely monitored onward. Note that in this setup, no matter how much 
IPTG was added, or when added, resF expression remained undetectable until cells reached an OD578 of --0.6. Quantification of RcsFim or ResFpen protein levels 
at the time point of Res activation is shown at the top right. Error bars depict standard deviation (n = 3). The time point of activation was considered as the point at 
which a linear curve fitted on specific p-gal activity versus time crossed the basal activity, minus 3 min required for (3-gal synthesis and folding. For quantifying 
RcsF levels, we always ensured that the signal detected from cells expressing RcsFim or ResFpen (40 ^ig) was within linear range by loading a titration of total 
protein extracts from wild-type cells (2.5-20 ^ig). An example western blot is shown (bottom). Empty dots: OD; filled dots: specific p-gal activity. The full gel can be 
seen in Figure S6. 

(B) The capacity of BamA to form the OmpA-RcsF complex is not maxed out in wild-type cells. Increasing RcsF expression resulted into more OmpA-RcsF 
complex being formed, but the levels of the BamA-RcsF complex remained largely unchanged. Thus, in nonstressed cells, BamA has the ability to funnel more 
ResFtoOmpA. In lane 1 the wild-type levels of the OmpA-RcsF and BamA-RcsF complexes are shown. In lane 2, RcsF was expressed in AresF cells carrying resF 
under an IPTG-inducible promoter on a low-copy vector, pSC202. In the absence of /acF, the RcsF steady-state levels were ^3- to 4-fold higher than in the wild- 
type. DTSSP crosslinking and immunoblot were performed as described in Figure 2A, and a representative experiment is shown (n = 3). 



know that accumulation of unassembled OMPs in the periplasm 
is the primary signal for the stress response (Walsh et al., 
2003). We now report that the activity of the Bam machinery is 
monitored by the Res system through RcsF. BamA interacts 
with RcsF and, when active, funnels it to OmpA. When bound 
to BamA or OmpA, RcsF is occluded from IgaA and cannot acti- 
vate the Res system. Yet, BamA cannot sequester all RcsF mol- 
ecules and tunneling of newly synthesized RcsF to OmpA is 
necessary for maintaining the Res system off. This is especially 
important because preformed BamA-RcsF does not disasso- 
ciate upon stress, and only newly arriving RcsF can sense stress. 
Thus, this constant flow of RcsF from BamA to OmpA is what de- 
fines the availability of BamA and what RcsF is sensing. Stress 
conditions impair BamA availability for newly arriving RcsF, 
which ends up facing the periplasm, free to activate the Res 
cascade (Figure 7). 

In addition to its well-known activity in OMPs assembly, we 
report that BamA funnels RcsF to OmpA and other OMPs. Since 
functional Bam machinery is required for both events, we sug- 
gest that they are coupled (Figure 7), which implies that RcsF 
senses by default both activities. Further structure-function anal- 
ysis will be required for deciphering if and how the two events are 
connected and how RcsF intervenes. 



An interesting feature of the Res system is that RcsF is in ~1 0- 
fold excess over its downstream partner IgaA (Li et al., 2014), 
despite the two forming a 1:1 complex (Figure 1C). This results 
into only a fraction of RcsF being required for fully activating 
the Res system (Figure 5A). The cell presumably maintains 
RcsF in excess over IgaA to efficiently monitor the Bam machin- 
ery, which is present at a similar copy/cell ratio as RcsF (Li et al., 
2014). At the same time, the steady-state RcsF levels are kept 
low enough to prevent activation of the Res system by small 
fluctuations. Indeed, a ~3-fold increase in RcsF levels was 
required for the Res system to be activated without stress (Fig- 
ure 40). An interesting hypothesis that we are currently pursuing 
is that RcsF levels are optimized for high sensitivity and low 
noise. 

How can PG and OM stress affect Bam activity? Although 
PG perturbations could affect the journey of RcsF bound to 
the lipoprotein-specific chaperone LolA through the porous 
PG layer, we did not see RcsF accumulating in the periplasm 
upon mecillinam or A22 treatment. On the other hand, transport 
of the bulkier BamA may be more impaired, creating a bottle- 
neck in BamA availability/activity. Alternatively the POTRA do- 
mains of BamA that extend deep into the periplasm could be 
affected by changes in PG integrity, with direct consequences 
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Figure 6. Portions of RcsF Are Surface-Exposed 

(A) Wild-type and ArcsF cells were probed for RcsF and LamBsxFiag localization by IF microscopy using anti-RcsF/-Flag antibodies, with/without cell per- 
meabilization. LamBsxPiag. expressed from a plasmid, serves as a permeabilization marker— the SxFIag tag is fused to the periplasmic C terminus (Figure S7A). 
The ArcsF strain is used as specificity control for the anti-RcsF antibody. Phase contrast, fluorescence signals and overlay images (green: RcsF, red: LamBsxFiag) 
are shown for representative cells. Scale bar, 4 lam. P, permeabilized; NP, nonpermeabilized. Unlike LamB, RcsF is detected even on nonpermeabilized wild-type 
cells. 

(B) BamA overexpression reduces RcsF surface exposure. RcsF was visualized by IF as described above in nonpermeabilized cells carrying an empty vector (WT) 
or a vector overexpressing BamA (pBamA). Phase contrast, fluorescence signal and overlay images are shown for representative cells. Scale bar: 4 |am. Right: a 
distribution of the total fluorescence intensity per cell, normalized by cell area, is shown for populations of WT (blue) and pBamA (red) cells. AU, arbitrary units; n, 
number of cells. Significantly less RcsF is detected on the surface when BamA is overexpressed. 

(C) RcsF overexpression increases its surface exposure. RcsF and LamBsxFiag were visualized by IF as described above in wild-type cells containing an empty 
vector, pBAD33 (WT), and ArcsF cells carrying pSC216 (pBAD33-RcsF). Phase contrast, fluorescence signal and overlay images are shown for representative 
cells. Scale bar, 4 |im. Note that the RcsF-associated signal is not visible in nonpermeabilized WT cells because of scaling applied— to avoid saturation of the 
RcsF signal in pRcsF cells. Middle, distributions of the total fluorescence intensity (associated with RcsF, left, or LamBsxFiag. fight) per cell, normalized by cell 
area, are shown for populations of wild-type and pRcsF cells imaged on the left. Inset: the ratio of the mean value of normalized fluorescence associated with 
RcsF or LamBsxFiag in nonpermeabilized and permeabilized (NP/P) wild-type and pRcsF cells is depicted. Abbreviations are like above. A significantly higher 
fraction of RcsF could be labeled from outside, compared to LamB. Although more RcsF was detected on the surface of cells overexpressing RcsF than in WT 
cells, the fraction of surface-exposed RcsF (NP/P ratio) remained similarly high. See also Figure S7. 



on the Bam activity. Defects in LPS composition and assembly 
could also affect the RcsF journey in many ways, as they vastly 
reorganize the OM and periplasm (Sperandeo et al., 2008). 
Further work is required to mechanistically dissect how partic- 
ular envelope stresses impair the availability and activity of 
BamA. 



The Bam Machinery Exports RcsF to the Cell Surface 

Although the general view has been that E. coli OM lipoproteins 
face the periplasm (Okuda and Tokuda, 2011), a handful were 
recently reported to be surface exposed (Zuckert, 2014). Yet 
no machinery has been identified that would allow such translo- 
cation through the OM bilayer. Here, we report that BamA allows 
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Figure 7. RcsF Monitors the Journey of Lipoproteins from the IM to the Cell Surface 

A cartoon depicting our modei: RcsF acts as a sensor of iipoprotein transport to the OM by the Loi system, and export to the ceii surface by the Bam machinery. 
RcsF, as other OM iipoproteins, is transported to the inner ieaflet of the OM by the chaperone LoiA. in the absence of stress (ieft), newiy transported RcsF interacts 
with BamA, the key component of the p-barrei assembiy machinery. BamA assembies a compiex between RcsF and OmpA, an abundant p-barrel protein, in way 
that RcsF is dispiayed on the ceii surface. Once engaged in interactions with BamA and/or OmpA, RcsF is occiuded from igaA, the downstream component of the 
Res signaiing cascade iocated in the iM. Upon OM or PG-reiated stress (right), newiy transported RcsF faiis to bind BamA, possibiy because the activity of BamA 
is perturbed, creating a bottieneck in the avaiiabiiity of “cargo-free” BamA (1). This resuits into newiy synthesized RcsF being exposed to the peripiasm, where it 
binds to igaA and triggers the Res system. RcsF aiso gains access to igaA when iipoproteins accumuiate in the iM due to faiiures in iipoprotein transport to the OM 
(2). Note that RcsF stiii reaches the OM under OM or PG-reiated stresses (Figure S4B), so iM accumuiation is not the reason for Res activation in these conditions. 
Aithough RcsF and BamA are synthesized at the same rates (Li et ai., 201 4), oniy a smaii fraction of unbound RcsF in the peripiasm is enough for activating the Res 
system. Thus, we propose that RcsF is a sensitive sensor that monitors the avaiiabiiity, and thereby the abiiity, of the Bam machinery to assemble OMPs and/or 
target lipoproteins to the outer surface via OMPs. 



RcsF to reach the surface by tunneling it to the p-barrel OmpA. It 
is plausible that the BamA-mediated formation of lipoprotein- 
p-barrel complexes is a more general mechanism of lipoprotein 
export to the surface, but further experimentation is needed to 
establish this. As the Bam machine is highly conserved among 
Gram-negative bacteria, this would explain why surface- 
exposed OM lipoproteins are exported to the outside when ex- 
pressed in heterologous systems (Arnold et al., 2014; Pride 
et al., 2013). 

OmpA is the major p-barrel acting as terminal acceptor of RcsF. 
Not only most RcsF binds OmpA (Figures 2B and S3E and S3F), 
but also the steady-state Res activity is higher in AompA cells 
than in cells deleted for other p-barrels (Figure 2D). Moreover, 
BamA has lower capacity for RcsF in AompA cells (Figure 40). 
Yet our MS and Rcs-activity data (Table S2A and Figure 2D) indi- 
cated that RcsF is also tunneled to other abundant p-barrels, such 
as OmpC and OmpF (~1 65,000 and 90,000 copies/cell, respec- 
tively [Li et al., 2014]). The cellular levels of the 3 OMPs cannot 
explain alone the preference of BamA for tunneling RcsF to 
OmpA, suggesting that a more selective process, which remains 
to be discovered, is at play. The redundancy of OMPs as terminal 
acceptors of RcsF could explain why AompA cells or cells 
missing 2 OMPs have the Res system still only partially activated, 
in comparison to cells where BamA is depleted. Interestingly, if 
many OMPs are used as terminal RcsF acceptors, this could 



mean that BamA, on its own, has very limited capacity to 
sequester RcsF, and has to always funnel new RcsF to OMPs 
for keeping the Res system off. As BamA levels are slightly higher 
than that of RcsF (Li et al., 2014), there may be more (lipoprotein) 
substrates competing with RcsF for BamA. 

We have shown that at least portions of the RcsF signaling 
domain reach the cell surface with formation of the OmpA- 
ResF complex being required for this (Figure 6). Indeed, in the 
presence of excess nonfunctional BamA, the OmpA-RcsF com- 
plex became undetectable (Figure 3D) and the surface-exposed 
RcsF significantly decreased. Although these results indicate 
that RcsF can use OmpA to reach the surface, they do not 
exclude that other OMPs are also used, as overexpression of 
nonfunctional BamA will also prevent the formation of any 
OMP-RcsF complex. 

RcsF interacts with OmpA via its N-terminal linker and the tip 
of the signaling domain (Figures 20 and S3). A simple model to 
explain our results is that the N-terminal linker of RcsF traverses 
the OmpA pore to allow (portions of) the globular domain to 
locate outside the OM (Figure 7). This would not be unprece- 
dented as OM lipoproteins with their entire globular domain 
present on the surface have been reported, such as the Vibrio 
choierae lysophospholipase VolA (Pride et al., 2013). As 
OmpA-RcsF is a dead-end complex for the signaling role of 
RcsF, the physiological role of RcsF when bound to OmpA is 
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enigmatic. Additional work will be required to clarify how OmpA 
and RcsF interact and the role of RcsF in this complex. 

Flow can RcsF use a p-barrel such as OmpA to access the sur- 
face? OM porins act as gates for peptides coming from outside 
(Flousden et al., 2013) and for periplasmic proteins secreted by 
the cell, such as YebF (Prehna et al., 2012). The lipoprotein 
LptE was also recently shown to reside inside the p-barrel 
LptD, presumably acting as a controllable plug for the LPS as- 
sembly machinery (Freinkman et al., 2011). Thus, it is not uncom- 
mon that a p-barrel pore can accommodate a polypeptide. 
OmpA, in one of its two known conformations, forms a 16- 
stranded p-barrel structure with a large pore (Reusch, 2012). 
This conformation could accommodate a disordered segment 
such as the RcsF linker. In its second conformation, which has 
been proposed to be an intermediate state, OmpA assumes a 
2-domain structure, with a smaller N-terminal p-barrel and a 
C-terminal periplasmic domain interacting with the PG (Reusch, 
2012). In this conformation, the p-barrel diameter is too small for 
a polypeptide, but an OmpA-RcsF interaction at this stage could 
be an important intermediate for the tunneling of RcsF from 
BamA. 

Finally, we detected an RcsF-Lpp complex (Figure S2D). As 
this interaction was not recapitulated with any of the 25 pBpa- 
containing RcsF variants, we deduced that it might be indirect. 
This would be consistent with the very high abundance of Lpp 
and its shared localization with RcsF at both OM leaflets (Cowles 
et al., 2011). In addition, the absence of Lpp did not affect the 
RcsF-BamA and RcsF-OmpA interactions (Figure S2D). It re- 
mains to be tested if Lpp has any direct effect on Res signaling. 

Integrating Envelope Stresses: RcsF Monitors the 
Journey of Lipoproteins through the Envelope 

There are ~100 lipoproteins in E. coli. The vast majority is local- 
ized in the OM. Although the function of most is unknown, some 
are components of essential OM assembly machineries (Silhavy 
et al., 201 0) and others regulate core envelope processes (Para- 
dis-Bleau et al., 2010; Typas et al., 2010; Uehara et al., 2010). 
Thus lipoprotein targeting is vital for the cell. 

OM lipoproteins are escorted across the periplasm by the 
essential chaperone LolA (Okuda and Tokuda, 2011). RcsF 
senses defects in: (1) phosphatidylglycerol biosynthesis (Shiba 
et al., 2004), which is required for lipoprotein maturation; and 
(2) in the LolA-mediated transport of lipoproteins to the OM, pre- 
sumably because it gets stuck in the IM when LolA’s function is 
impaired (Tao et al., 201 2), gaining access to IgaA. Res activation 
resulting from RcsF accumulation in the IM leads to higher lolA 
expression, creating a feedback loop to fix the damage (Tao 
et al., 2012). 

For RcsF, and at least a few other lipoproteins, the journey 
does not end at the inner leaflet of the OM, as they are finally 
translocated to the cell surface. As we have shown here, it is 
the Bam machine that mediates the export of RcsF to the surface 
by inserting it into p-barrels such as OmpA. Malfunctioning of this 
process results into newly translocated RcsF remaining exposed 
in the periplasm, where it can reach IgaA and trigger the signaling 
cascade (Figure 7). Therefore, RcsF also monitors the ability of 
BamA to insert OM lipoproteins to OMPs. Altogether this means 
that Res can sense the entire lipoprotein journey across the en- 



velope, from maturation to OM exposure, adjusting the envelope 
composition in response to failures at any step. 

Res, a Complex Signal Transduction System 

Res is one of the most complex signaling systems known in bac- 
teria with key steps remaining unresolved. We have shown that 
RcsF interacts with the large periplasmic domain of IgaA, which 
likely triggers the signaling cascade. As the two membranes are 
separated by ~200 A, it remains to be determined how this inter- 
action occurs. RcsF has an intrinsically disordered 31 amino 
acid-long N-terminal linker. It is likely that, when extended, this 
region allows RcsF to reach the large periplasmic domain of 
IgaA. The OM lipoprotein LpoB uses a similar configuration to 
access its IM counterpart, PBP1B (Egan et al., 2014). 

It also remains to be proven whether the RcsF-lgaA interaction 
is sufficient for conveying the signal downstream and activating 
the Res cascade; our genetic data that put IgaA downstream of 
RcsF strongly suggest so. How IgaA itself mechanistically con- 
trols the Res phosphorelay, whether it directly interacts with 
the other IM components RcsC and ResD, and whether it plays 
additional roles in the cell remain unknown and will all be fields of 
future research. Moreover, further work will be required to eluci- 
date how the few genetic perturbations that activate the Res sys- 
tem independently of RcsF (Majdalani and Gottesman, 2005, 
2007) are sensed by the system. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We elucidated how the OM lipoprotein RcsF senses stress and 
talks to the downstream signaling cascade. RcsF monitors the 
activity of the machinery for OM p-barrel assembly. Bam, trig- 
gering the signaling cascade when Bam is malfunctioning. More- 
over, we identified the formation of complexes between RcsF 
and the p-barrel OmpA as a novel mechanism for lipoprotein 
translocation through the bacterial OM. We propose that this 
may be a conserved system for lipoprotein export. Although 
many of the molecular details of both processes described 
here remain to be fully elucidated, these findings generate a 
number of intriguing hypotheses on the mechanisms that the 
cell uses to sense the activity of the protein machineries that 
build its envelope. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Bacterial Strains, Media, and Piasmids 

Cells were grown in LB at 37°C and, when necessary, growth media were sup- 
plemented with spectinomycin (50-100 |ag/ml), ampicillin (100-200 |ag/ml), 
chloramphenicol (20-25 i^g/ml), or kanamycin (50 i^g/ml). The bacterial strains 
and plasmids used in this study are listed in Tables S3 and S4, respectively, 
and information on their construction is provided in Extended Experimental 
Procedures. 

In Vitro RcsF-lgaA Binding 

RcsF with a C-terminal 6-Histidine tag (ResF-His) and an untagged version of 
the periplasmic IgaA domain were purified as described in Extended Experi- 
mental Procedures. ResF-His (0.15 nmol) was coupled to 20 ^il Talon beads 
and washed with PD buffer (25 mM Tris [pH 7.5], 200 mM NaCI, 10% glycerol) 
to remove residual ResF-His. IgaA was then added to the RcsF (2.5 |iM) con- 
taining Talon beads in a concentration range: 0.375-10 ^iM (assay volume = 
60 1^1; 0.625-10 ^iM range is shown in Figure 1C). The RcsF-lgaA suspension 
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was incubated for 15 min at room temperature and peiieted by brief centrifu- 
gation. Haif of the supernatant was aspirated to quantify unbound igaA by 
SDS-PAGE. The peiiet was washed with 500 |al PD buffer and haif was aiso 
anaiyzed by SDS-PAGE to quantify the puiied-down fraction of igaA. 

In Vivo DTSSP Crosslinking 

in vivo chemicai crossiinking experiments were performed as described by 
Thanabaiu et ai. (1998) with some modifications. The detaiied procedures 
are described in Extended Experimentai Procedures. 

In Vivo Site-Specific Photocrosslinking 

Site-specific photocrossiinking was performed essentiaiiy as described by 
Okuda et ai. (2012) with some modifications. The detaiied procedures are 
described in Extended Experimentai Procedures. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Suppiementai information inciudes Extended Experimentai Procedures, seven 
figures, and four tabies and can be found with this articie oniine at http://dx.doi. 
org/1 0.101 6/j.ceii.201 4.1 1 .045. 
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Note Added in Proof 

While this paper was under revision, Konovalova et al. reported the surface 
exposure of portions of ResF via CM 8-barrels. 

Konovalova, A., Perlman, D.H., Cowles, C.E., and Silhavy, T.J. (2014). Trans- 
membrane domain of surface-exposed outer membrane lipoprotein ResF is 
threaded through the lumen of p-barrel proteins. Proc. Natl. Acad. Sol. USA 
111 , E4350-E4358. 
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SUMMARY 

We use in situ Hi-C to probe the 3D architecture of 
genomes, constructing haploid and diploid maps of 
nine cell types. The densest, in human lymphoblas- 
toid cells, contains 4.9 billion contacts, achieving 1 
kb resolution. We find that genomes are partitioned 
into contact domains (median length, 185 kb), which 
are associated with distinct patterns of histone 
marks and segregate into six subcompartments. 
We identify ^10,000 loops. These loops frequently 
link promoters and enhancers, correlate with gene 
activation, and show conservation across cell types 
and species. Loop anchors typically occur at domain 
boundaries and bind CTCF. CTCF sites at loop an- 
chors occur predominantly (>90%) in a convergent 
orientation, with the asymmetric motifs “facing” 
one another. The inactive X chromosome splits into 
two massive domains and contains large loops 
anchored at CTCF-binding repeats. 

INTRODUCTION 

The spatial organization of the human genome is known to play 
an important role in the transcriptional control of genes (Cremer 
and Cremer, 2001; Sexton et al., 2007; Bickmore, 2013). Yet 
important questions remain, like how distal regulatory elements, 
such as enhancers, affect promoters, and how insulators can 
abrogate these effects (Banerji et al., 1981; Blackwood and 
Kadonaga, 1998; Gasznerand Felsenfeld, 2006). Both phenom- 
ena are thought to involve the formation of protein-mediated 
“loops” that bring pairs of genomic sites that lie far apart along 
the linear genome into proximity (Schleif, 1992). 



Various methods have emerged to assess the 3D architecture 
of the nucleus. In one seminal study, the binding of a protein to 
sites at opposite ends of a restriction fragment created a loop, 
which was detectable because it promoted the formation of 
DNA circles in the presence of ligase. Removal of the protein 
or either of its binding sites disrupted the loop, eliminating this 
“cyclization enhancement” (Mukherjee et al., 1 988). Subsequent 
adaptations of cyclization enhancement made it possible to 
analyze chromatin folding in vivo, including nuclear ligation 
assay (Cullen et al., 1993) and chromosome conformation 
capture (Dekker et al., 2002), which analyze contacts made by 
a single locus, extensions such as 5C for examining several 
loci simultaneously (Dostie et al., 2006), and methods such as 
ChlA-PET for examining all loci bound by a specific protein (Full- 
wood et al., 2009). 

To interrogate all loci at once, we developed Hi-C, which com- 
bines DNA proximity ligation with high-throughput sequencing in 
a genome-wide fashion (Lieberman-Aiden et al., 2009). We used 
Hi-C to demonstrate that the genome is partitioned into nu- 
merous domains that fall into two distinct compartments. Subse- 
quent analyses have suggested the presence of smaller domains 
and have led to the important proposal that compartments are 
partitioned into condensed structures ~1 Mb in size, dubbed 
“topologically associated domains” (TADs) (Dixon et al., 2012; 
Nora et al., 2012). In principle, Hi-C could also be used to 
detect loops across the entire genome. To achieve this, how- 
ever, extremely large data sets and rigorous computational 
methods are needed. Recent efforts have suggested that this 
is an increasingly plausible goal (Sexton et al., 2012; Jin et al., 
2013). 

Here, we report the results of an effort to comprehensively 
map chromatin contacts genome-wide, using in situ Hi-C, in 
which DNA-DNA proximity ligation is performed in intact nuclei. 
The protocol facilitates the generation of much denser Hi-C 
maps. The maps reported here comprise over 5 Tb of sequence 
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data recording over 15 billion distinct contacts, an order of 
magnitude larger than all published Hi-C data sets combined. 
Using these maps, we are able to clearly discern domain struc- 
ture, compartmentalization, and thousands of chromatin loops. 
In addition to haploid maps, we were also able to create diploid 
maps analyzing each chromosomal homolog separately. The 
maps provide a picture of genomic architecture with resolution 
down to 1 kb. 

RESULTS 

In Situ Hi-C Methodoiogy and Maps 

Our in situ Hi-C protocol combines our original Hi-C protocol 
(here called dilution Hi-C) with nuclear ligation assay (Cullen 
et al., 1 993), in which DMA is digested using a restriction enzyme, 
DNA-DNA proximity ligation is performed in intact nuclei, and 
the resulting ligation junctions are quantified. Our in situ Hi-C 
protocol involves crosslinking cells with formaldehyde, permea- 
bilizing them with nuclei intact, digesting DMA with a suitable 
4-cutter restriction enzyme (such as Mbol), filling the 5'-over- 
hangs while incorporating a biotinylated nucleotide, ligating 
the resulting blunt-end fragments, shearing the DMA, capturing 
the biotinylated ligation junctions with streptavidin beads, and 
analyzing the resulting fragments with paired-end sequencing 
(Figure 1A). This protocol resembles a recently published sin- 
gle-cell Hi-C protocol (Nagano et al., 2013), which also per- 
formed DNA-DNA proximity ligation inside nuclei to study 
nuclear architecture in individual cells. Cur updated protocol 
has three major advantages over dilution Hi-C. First, in situ liga- 
tion reduces the frequency of spurious contacts due to random 
ligation in dilute solution— as evidenced by a lower frequency 
of junctions between mitochondrial and nuclear DNA in the 
captured fragments and by the higher frequency of random liga- 
tions observed when the supernatant is sequenced (Extended 
Experimental Procedures available online). This is consistent 
with a recent study showing that ligation junctions formed in 
solution are far less meaningful (Gavrilov et al., 2013). Second, 
the protocol is faster, requiring 3 days instead of 7 (Extended 
Experimental Procedures). Third, it enables higher resolution 
and more efficient cutting of chromatinized DNA, for instance, 
through the use of a 4-cutter rather than a 6-cutter (Data SI , I). 

A Hi-C map is a list of DNA-DNA contacts produced by a Hi-C 
experiment. By partitioning the linear genome into “loci” of fixed 
size (e.g., bins of 1 Mb or 1 kb), the Hi-C map can be represented 
as a “contact matrix” M, where the entry Mjj is the number of 
contacts observed between locus /_, and locus Lj. (A “contact” 
is a read pair that remains after we exclude reads that are 
duplicates, that correspond to unligated fragments, or that do 
not align uniquely to the genome.) The contact matrix can be 
visualized as a heatmap, whose entries we call “pixels.” An “in- 
terval” refers to a set of consecutive loci; the contacts between 
two intervals thus form a “rectangle” or “square” in the contact 
matrix. We define the “matrix resolution” of a Hi-C map as the 
locus size used to construct a particular contact matrix and 
the “map resolution” as the smallest locus size such that 80% 
of loci have at least 1 ,000 contacts. The map resolution is meant 
to reflect the finest scale at which one can reliably discern local 
features. 



Contact Maps Spanning Nine Cell Lines Containing over 
15 Billion Contacts 

We constructed in situ Hi-C maps of nine cell lines in human 
and mouse (Table SI). Whereas our original Hi-C experiments 
had a map resolution of 1 Mb, these maps have a resolution of 
1 kb or 5 kb. Cur largest map, in human GM12878 B-lympho- 
blastoid cells, contains 4.9 billion pairwise contacts and has a 
map resolution of 950 bp (“kilobase resolution”) (Table S2). We 
also generated eight in situ Hi-C maps at 5 kb resolution, using 
cell lines representing all human germ layers (IMR90, HMEC, 
NHEK, K562, HUVEC, HeLa, and KBM7) as well as mouse 
B-lymphoblasts (CH12-LX) (Table SI). Each map contains be- 
tween 395 M and 1 .1 B contacts. 

When we used our original dilution Hi-C protocol to generate 
maps of GM12878, IMR90, HMEC, NHEK, HUVEC, and CH12- 
LX, we found that, as expected, in situ Hi-C maps were superior 
at high resolutions, but closely resembled dilution Hi-C at lower 
resolutions. For instance, our dilution map of GM12878 (3.2 
billion contacts) correlated highly with our in situ map at 500, 
50, and 25 kb resolutions (R > 0.96, 0.90, and 0.87, respectively) 
(Data SI, I; Figure SI). 

We also performed 1 1 2 supplementary Hi-C experiments using 
three different protocols (in situ Hi-C, dilution Hi-C, and Tethered 
Conformation Capture) while varying a wide array of conditions 
such as extent of crosslinking, restriction enzyme, ligation vol- 
ume/time, and biotinylated nucleotide. These include several 
in situ Hi-C experiments in which the formaldehyde crosslinking 
step was omitted, which demonstrate that the structural features 
we observe cannot be due to the crosslinking procedure. In total, 
201 independent Hi-C experiments were successfully performed, 
many of which are presented in Data SI and S2. 

To account for nonuniformities in coverage due to the number 
of restriction sites at a locus or the accessibility of those sites to 
cutting (Lieberman-Aiden et al., 2009; Yaffe and Tanay, 201 1) we 
use a matrix-balancing algorithm due to Knight and Ruiz (2012) 
(Extended Experimental Procedures). 

Adequate tools for visualization of these large data sets are 
essential. We have therefore created the “Juicebox” visualiza- 
tion system that enables users to explore contact matrices, 
zoom in and out, compare Hi-C matrices to 1 D tracks, superim- 
pose all features reported in this paper onto the data, and 
contrast different Hi-C maps. All contact data and feature sets 
reported here can be explored interactively via Juicebox at 
http://www.aidenlab.org/juicebox/. 

The Genome Is Partitioned into Small Domains Whose 
Median Length Is 185 kb 

We began by probing the 3D partitioning of the genome. In our 
earlier experiments at 1 Mb map resolution (Lieberman-Aiden 
et al., 2009), we saw large squares of enhanced contact fre- 
quency tiling the diagonal of the contact matrices. These 
squares partitioned the genome into 5-20 Mb intervals, which 
we call “megadomains.” 

We also found that individual 1 Mb loci could be assigned to 
one of two long-range contact patterns, which we called com- 
partments A and B, with loci in the same compartment showing 
more frequent interaction. Megadomains— and the associated 
squares along the diagonal— arise when all of the 1 Mb loci in 
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Figure 1. We Used In Situ Hi-C to Map over 15 Billion Chromatin Contacts across Nine Cell Types in Human and Mouse, Achieving 1 kb 
Resolution in Human Lymphoblastoid Cells 

(A) During in situ Hi-C, DNA-DNA proximity ligation is performed in intact nuclei. 

(B) Contact matrices from chromosome 14: the whole chromosome, at 500 kb resolution (top); 86-96 Mb/50 kb resolution (middle); 94-95 Mb/5 kb resolution 
(bottom). Left: GM 12878, primary experiment; Right: biological replicate. The 1 D regions corresponding to a contact matrix are indicated in the diagrams above 
and at left. The intensity of each pixel represents the normalized number of contacts between a pair of loci. Maximum intensity is indicated in the lower left of each 
panel. 

(C) We compare our map of chromosome 7 in GM1 2878 (last column) to earlier Hi-C maps: Lieberman-Aiden et al. (2009), Kalhor et al. (201 2), and Jin et al. (201 3). 

(D) Overview of features revealed by our Hi-C maps. Top: the long-range contact pattern of a locus (left) indicates its nuclear neighborhood (right). We detect at 
least six subcompartments, each bearing a distinctive pattern of epigenetic features. Middle: squares of enhanced contact frequency along the diagonal (left) 
indicate the presence of small domains of condensed chromatin, whose median length is 185 kb (right). Bottom: peaks in the contact map (left) indicate the 
presence of loops (right). These loops tend to lie at domain boundaries and bind CTCF in a convergent orientation. 

See also Figure SI , Data SI , l-ll, and Tables SI and S2. 
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Figure 2. The Genome Is Partitioned into Contact Domains that Segregate into Nuclear Subcompartments Corresponding to Different 
Patterns of Histone Modifications 

(A) We annotate thousands of domains across the genome (left, black highlight). To do so, we define an arrowhead matrix A (right) such that Aij+d = (^*/,/-d ~ 
l^*i,i+dy{l^*u-d + l^*i,i+d), where M* is the normalized contact matrix. This transformation replaces domains with an arrowhead-shaped motif pointing toward the 
domain’s upper-left corner (example in yellow); we identify these arrowheads using dynamic programming. See Experimental Procedures. 

(B) Pearson correlation matrices of the histone mark signal between pairs of loci inside and within 100 kb of a domain. Left: H3K36me3; Right: H3K27me3. 

(C) Conserved contact domains on chromosome 3 in GM12878 (left) and IMR90 (right). In GM12878, the highlighted domain (gray) is enriched for H3K27me3 and 
depleted for H3K36me3. In IMR90, the situation is reversed. Marks at flanking domains are the same in both: the domain to the left is enriched for H3K36me3 and 
the domain to the right is enriched for H3K27me3. The flanking domains have long-range contact patterns that differ from one another and are preserved in both 

(legend continued on next page) 
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an interval exhibit the same genome-wide contact pattern. 
Compartment A is highly enriched for open chromatin; compart- 
ment B is enriched for closed chromatin (Lieberman-Aiden et al., 
2009; Kalhor et al., 2012; Sexton et al., 2012). 

In our new, higher resolution maps (200- to 1 ,000-fold more 
contacts), we observe many small squares of enhanced contact 
frequency that tile the diagonal of each contact matrix (Fig- 
ure 2A). We used the Arrowhead algorithm (see Experimental 
Procedures) to annotate these contact domains genome-wide. 
The observed domains ranged in size from 40 kb to 3 Mb (median 
size 185 kb). As with megadomains, there is an abrupt drop in 
contact frequency (33%) for pairs of loci on opposite sides of 
the domain boundary (Figure S2G). Contact domains are often 
preserved across cell types (Figures S3A and S3B). 

The presence of smaller domains in Hi-C maps is consistent 
with several other recent studies (Dixon et al., 2012; Nora 
et al., 2012; Sexton et al., 2012). We explore the relationship be- 
tween the domains we annotate and those annotated in prior 
studies in the Discussion. 

Contact Domains Exhibit Consistent Histone Marks 
Whose Changes Are Associated with Changes in 
Long-Range Contact Pattern 

Loci within a contact domain show correlated histone modi- 
fications for eight different factors (H3K36me3, H3K27me3, 
H3K4me1, H3K4me2, H3K4me3, H3K9me3, H3K79me2, and 
H4K20me1) based on data from the ENCODE project in 
GM12878 cells (ENCODE Project Consortium, 2012). By 
contrast, loci at comparable distance but residing in different do- 
mains showed much less correlation in chromatin state (Figures 
2B, S2I, and S2K; Extended Experimental Procedures). Strik- 
ingly, changes in a domain’s chromatin state are often accompa- 
nied by changes in the long-range contact pattern of domain loci 
(i.e., the pattern of contacts between loci in the domain and other 
loci genome-wide), indicating that changes in chromatin pattern 
are accompanied by shifts in a domain’s nuclear neighborhood 
(Figures 2C and S3C-S3E; Extended Experimental Procedures). 
This observation is consistent with microscopy studies associ- 
ating changes in gene expression with changes in nuclear local- 
ization (Finlan et al., 2008). 

There Are at Least Six Nuclear Subcompartments with 
Distinct Patterns of Histone Modifications 

Next, we partitioned loci into categories based on long-range 
contact patterns alone, using four independent approaches: 
manual annotation and three unsupervised clustering algorithms 
(HMM, K-means, Hierarchical). All gave similar results (Fig- 
ure S4B; Extended Experimental Procedures). We then investi- 
gated the biological meaning of these categories. 



When we analyzed the data at low matrix resolution (1 Mb), we 
reproduced our earlier finding of two compartments (A and B). At 
high resolution (25 kb), we found evidence for at least five “sub- 
compartments” defined by their long-range interaction patterns, 
both within and between chromosomes. These findings expand 
on earlier reports suggesting three compartments in human cells 
(Yaffe and Tanay, 2011). We found that the median length of an 
interval lying completely within a subcompartment is 300 kb. 
Although the subcompartments are defined solely based on their 
Hi-C interaction patterns, they exhibit distinct genomic and epi- 
genomic content. 

Two of the five interaction patterns are correlated with loci in 
compartment A (Figure S4E). We label the loci exhibiting these 
patterns as belonging to subcompartments Al and A2. Both 
Al and A2 are gene dense, have highly expressed genes, harbor 
activating chromatin marks such as H3K36me3, H3K79me2, 
H3K27ac, and H3K4me1 and are depleted at the nuclear lamina 
and at nucleolus-associated domains (NADs) (Figures 2D, 2E, 
and S4I; Table S3). While both Al and A2 exhibit early replication 
times, Al finishes replicating at the beginning of S phase, 
whereas A2 continues replicating into the middle of S phase. 
A2 is more strongly associated with the presence of H3K9me3 
than Al, has lower GC content, and contains longer genes 
(2.4-fold). 

The other three interaction patterns (labeled B1 , B2, and B3) 
are correlated with loci in compartment B (Figure S4E) and 
show very different properties. Subcompartment B1 correlates 
positively with H3K27me3 and negatively with H3K36me3, sug- 
gestive of facultative heterochromatin (Figures 2D and 2E). 
Replication of this subcompartment peaks during the middle of 
S phase. Subcompartments B2 and B3 tend to lack all of the 
above-noted marks and do not replicate until the end of S phase 
(see Figure 2D). Subcompartment B2 includes 62% of pericen- 
tromeric heterochromatin (3.8-fold enrichment) and is enriched 
at the nuclear lamina (1 .8-fold) and at NADs (4.6-fold). Subcom- 
partment B3 is enriched at the nuclear lamina (1.6-fold), but 
strongly depleted at NADs (76-fold). 

Upon closer visual examination, we noticed the presence of a 
sixth pattern on chromosome 19 (Figure 2F). Our genome-wide 
clustering algorithm missed this pattern because it spans only 
1 1 Mb, or 0.3% of the genome. When we repeated the algorithm 
on chromosome 19 alone, the additional pattern was detected. 
Because this sixth pattern correlates with the Compartment B 
pattern, we labeled it B4. Subcompartment B4 comprises a 
handful of regions, each of which contains many KRAB-ZNF su- 
perfamily genes. (B4 contains 1 30 of the 278 KRAB-ZNF genes in 
the genome, a 65-fold enrichment). As noted in previous studies 
(Vogel et al., 2006; Hahn et al., 2011), these regions exhibit a 
highly distinctive chromatin pattern, with strong enrichment for 



cell types. In IMR90, the highlighted domain is marked by H3K36me3 and its long-range contact pattern matches the similarly-marked domain on the left. In 
GM12878, it is decorated with H3K27me3, and the long-range pattern switches, matching the similarly-marked domain to the right. Diagonal submatrices, 10 kb 
resolution; long-range interaction matrices, 50 kb resolution. 

(D) Each of the six long-range contact patterns we observe exhibits a distinct epigenetic profile (data sources are listed in Table S3). Each subcompartment also 
has a visually distinctive contact pattern. 

(E) Each example shows part of the long-range contact patterns for several nearby genomic intervals lying in different subcompartments. 

(F) A large contiguous region on chromosome 19 contains intervals in subcompartments Al , B1 , B2, and B4. 

See also Figures S2, S3, and S4 and Data SI , lll-IV. 
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Figure 3. We Identify Thousands of Chromatin Loops Genome-wide Using a Local Background Model 

(A) We identify peaks by detecting pixeis that are enriched with respect to four iocai neighborhoods (biowout): horizontai (biue), verticai (green), iower-ieft (yeiiow), 
and donut (biack). These “peak” pixeis indicate the presence of a ioop and are marked with biue circies (radius = 20 kb) in the iower-ieft of each heatmap. The 
number of raw contacts at each peak is indicated. Left: primary GM 12878 map; Right: repiicate; annotations are compieteiy independent. Ail contact matrices in 
this and subsequent figures are 10 kb resolution unless noted. 

(B) Overlap in peak annotations between replicates. 

(C) Top: location of 3D-FISH probes used to verify a peak in the chromosome 17 contact map. Bottom: example cell. 



(legend continued on next page) 
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both activating chromatin marks, such as H3K36me3, and 
heterochromatin-associated marks, such as H3K9me3 and 
H4K20me3. 

Approximately 10,000 Peaks Mark the Position of 
Chromatin Loops 

We next sought to identify the positions of chromatin loops by 
using an algorithm to search for pairs of loci that show signifi- 
cantly closer proximity with one another than with the loci lying 
between them (Figure 3A). Such pairs correspond to pixels 
with higher contact frequency than typical pixels in their neigh- 
borhood. We refer to these pixels as “peaks” in the Hi-C contact 
matrix and to the corresponding pair of loci as “peak loci.” Peaks 
reflect the presence of chromatin loops, with the peak loci being 
the anchor points of the chromatin loop. (Because contact fre- 
quencies vary across the genome, we define peak pixels relative 
to the local background. We note that some papers [Sanyal et al., 
2012; Jin et al., 2013] have sought to define peaks relative to 
a genome-wide average. This choice is problematic because, 
for example, many pixels within a domain may be reported as 
peaks despite showing no locally distinctive proximity; see 
Discussion.) 

Our algorithm detected 9,448 peaks in the in situ Hi-C map for 
GM12878 at 5 kb matrix resolution. These peaks are associated 
with a total of 1 2,903 distinct peak loci (some peak loci are asso- 
ciated with more than one peak). The vast majority of peaks 
(98%) reflected loops between loci that are <2 Mb apart. 

These findings were reproducible across all of our high-reso- 
lution Hi-C maps. Examining the primary and replicate maps 
separately, we found 8,054 peaks in the former and 7,484 peaks 
in the latter, with 5,403 in both lists (see Figures 3A and 3B; Data 
SI , V; Table S4). The differences were almost always the result of 
our conservative peak-calling criteria (Extended Experimental 
Procedures). We also called peaks using our GM12878 dilution 
Hi-C experiment. Because the map is sparser and thus noisier, 
we called only 3,073 peaks. Nonetheless, 65% of these peaks 
were also present in the list of peaks from our in situ Hi-C data 
set, again reflecting high interreplicate reproducibility. 

To independently confirm that peak loci are closer than neigh- 
boring locus pairs, we performed 3D-FISH (Beliveau et al., 2012) 
on four loops (Table S5). In each case, we compared two peak 
loci, L1 and L2, with a control locus, L3, that lies an equal 
genomic distance away from L2 but on the opposite side (Fig- 
ures 3C and S5B). In all cases, the 3D-distance between L1 
and L2 was consistently shorter than the 3D-distance between 
L2 and L3 (Extended Experimental Procedures). 

We also confirmed that our list of peaks was consistent with 
previously published Hi-C maps. Although earlier maps con- 
tained too few contacts to reliably call individual peaks, we 
developed a method called Aggregate Peak Analysis (APA) 
that compares the aggregate enrichment of our peak set in these 
low-resolution maps to the enrichment seen when our peak set is 
translated in any direction (Experimental Procedures). APA 



showed strong consistency between our loop calls and all six 
previously published Hi-C experiments in lymphoblastoid cell 
lines (Lieberman-Aiden et al., 2009; Kalhor et al., 2012) (Fig- 
ure 3D; Data S2, I.E; Table S6). 

Finally, we demonstrated that the peaks observed were robust 
to particular protocol conditions by performing APA on our 
GM12878 dilution Hi-C map and on our 112 supplemental Hi-C 
experiments exploring a wide range of protocol variants. Enrich- 
ment was seen in every experiment. Notably, these include five 
experiments (HIC043-HIC047; Table SI) in which the Hi-C proto- 
col was performed without crosslinking, demonstrating that the 
peaks observed in our experiments cannot be byproducts of 
the formaldehyde-crosslinking procedure. 

Conservation of Peaks among Human Cell Lines and 
across Evolution 

We also identified peaks in the other seven human cell lines 
(Table SI). Because these maps contain fewer contacts, sensi- 
tivity is reduced, and fewer peaks are observed (ranging from 
2,634 to 8,040). APA confirmed that these peak calls were 
consistent with the dilution Hi-C maps reported here (in IMR90, 
HMEC, HUVEC, and NHEK), as well as with all previously pub- 
lished Hi-C maps in these cell types (Lieberman-Aiden et al., 
2009; Dixon et al., 2012; Jin et al., 2013) (Data S2, I.F). 

We found that peaks were often conserved across cell types 
(Figure 4A): between 55% and 75% of the peaks found in any 
given cell type were also found in GM12878 (Figure S5D). 

Next, we compared peaks across species. In CHI 2-LX mouse 
B-lymphoblasts, we identified 2,927 high-confidence contact 
domains and 3,331 peaks. When we examined orthologous re- 
gions in GM12878, we found that 50% of peaks and 45% of do- 
mains called in mouse were also called in humans. This suggests 
substantial conservation of 3D genome structure across the 
mammals (Figures 4B-4E). 

Loops Anchored at a Promoter Are Associated with 
Enhancers and Increased Gene Activation 

Various lines of evidence indicate that many of the observed 
loops are associated with gene regulation. 

First, our peaks frequently have a known promoter at one peak 
locus (as annotated by ENCCDE’s ChromHMM) (Hoffman et al., 
2013) and a known enhancer at the other (Figure 5A). For 
instance, 2,854 of the 9,448 peaks in our GM12878 map bring 
together known promoters and known enhancers (30% versus 
7% expected by chance). The peaks include classic promoter- 
enhancer loops, such as at MYC (chr8:1 28.35-1 28.75 Mb, in 
HMEC) and alpha-globin (chrl 6:0.1 5-0.22 Mb, in K562). Second, 
genes whose promoters are associated with a loop are much 
more highly expressed than genes whose promoters are not 
associated with a loop (6-fold). 

Third, the presence of cell type-specific peaks is associated 
with changes in expression. When we examined RNA se- 
quencing (RNA-seq) data produced by ENCODE, we found 



(D) APA plot shows the aggregate signal from the 9,448 GM12878 loops we report by summing submatrices surrounding each peak in a low-resolution GM12878 
Hi-C map due to Kalhor et al. (201 2). Although individual peaks cannot be seen in the Kalhor et al. (201 2) data (that contains 42 M contacts), the peak at the center 
of the APA plot indicates that the aggregate signal from our peak set as a whole can be clearly discerned using their data set. 

See also Figure S5, Data SI , V. and Data S2,l, and Tables S4, S5, and S6. 
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Figure 4. Loops Are Often Preserved across Cell Types and from Human to Mouse 

(A) Examples of peak and domain preservation across cell types. Annotated peaks are circled in blue. All annotations are completely independent. 

(B) Of the 3,331 loops we annotate in mouse CH12-LX, 1 ,649 (50%) are orthologous to loops in human GM12878. 

(C-E) Conservation of 3D structure in synteny blocks. The contact matrices in (C) are shown at 25 kb resolution. (D) and (E) are shown at 10 kb resolution. 



that the appearance of a loop in a cell type was frequently 
accompanied by the activation of a gene whose promoter over- 
lapped one of the peak loci. For example, a cell-type-specific 
loop is anchored at the promoter of the gene encoding L-selectin 
(SELL), which is expressed in GM12878 (where the loop is pre- 
sent), but not in IMR90 (where the loop is absent. Figure 5B). 
Genome-wide, we observed 557 loops in GM12878 that were 
clearly absent in IMR90. The corresponding peak loci overlap- 
ped the promoters of 43 genes that were markedly upregulated 
(>50-fold) in GM12878, but of only one gene that was markedly 
upregulated in IMR90. Conversely, we found 510 loops in 
IMR90 that were clearly absent in GM12878. The corresponding 
peak loci overlapped the promoters of 94 genes that were mark- 
edly upregulated in IMR90, but of only three genes that were 



markedly upregulated in GM12878. When we compared 
GM12878 to the five other human cell types for which ENCODE 
RNA-seq data were available, the results were very similar 
(Figure 5C; Table S7). 

Occasionally, gene activation is accompanied by the emer- 
gence of a cell-type-specific network of peaks. Figure 5D illus- 
trates the case of AD AMTS 1 , which encodes a protein involved 
in fibroblast migration. The gene is expressed in IMR90, where 
its promoter is involved in six loops. In GM12878, it is not ex- 
pressed, and the promoter is involved in only two loops. Many 
of the IMR90 peak loci form transitive peaks with one another 
(see discussion of “transitivity” below), suggesting that the 
ADAMTS1 promoter and the six distal sites may all be located 
at a single spatial hub. 
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Figure 5. Loops between Promoters and Enhancers Are Strongly Associated with Gene Activation 

(A) Histogram showing ioop count at promoters (ieft); restricted to ioops where the distai peak iocus contains an enhancer (right). 

(B) Left: a ioop in GM1 2878, with one anchor at the SELL promoter and the other at a distai enhancer. The gene is on. Right: the ioop is absent in iMR90, where the 
gene is off. 

(C) Genes whose promoters participate in a ioop in GM12878 but not in a second ceii type are frequentiy upreguiated in GM12878 and vice versa. 

(D) Left: two ioops in GM12878 are anchored at the promoter of the inactive AD/AMTS 7 gene. Right: a series of ioops and domains appear, aiong with transitive 
iooping. ADAMTS1 is on. 

See aiso Data S1 , Vi and Tabie S7. 



These observations are consistent with the classic model in 
which looping between a promoter and enhancer activates a 
target gene (Toihuis et al., 2002; Amano et al., 2009; Ahmadiyeh 
et al., 2010). 

Loops Frequently Demarcate the Boundaries of Contact 
Domains 

A large fraction of peaks (38%) coincide with the corners of a con- 
tact domain— that is, the peak loci are located at domain bound- 
aries (Figures 6A and S6). Conversely, a large fraction of domains 
(39%) had peaks in their corner. Moreover, the appearance of a 
loop is usually (in 65% of cases) associated with the appearance 
of a domain demarcated by the loop. Because this configuration 
is so common, we use the term “loop domain” to refer to contact 
domains whose endpoints form a chromatin loop. 

In some cases, adjacent loop domains (bounded by peak loci 
L1-L2 and L2-L3, respectively) exhibit transitivity— that \s,L1 and 



L3 also correspond to a peak. This may indicate that the three 
loci simultaneously colocate at a single spatial position. Howev- 
er, many peaks do not exhibit transitivity, suggesting that the 
corresponding loci do not colocate. Figure 6B shows a region 
on chromosome 4 exhibiting both configurations. 

We also found that overlapping loops are strongly disfavored: 
pairs of loops L1-L3 and L2-L4 (where L1 , L2, L3 and L4 occur 
consecutively in the genome) are found 4-fold less often than 
expected under a random model (Extended Experimental 
Procedures). 

The Vast Majority of Loops Are Associated with Pairs of 
CTCF Motifs in a Convergent Orientation 

We next wondered whether peaks are associated with specific 
proteins. We examined the results of 86 chromatin immuno- 
precipitation sequencing (ChIP-seq) experiments performed by 
ENCODE in GM12878. We found that the vast majority of peak 
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Figure 6. Many Loops Demarcate Contact Domains; The Vast Majority of Loops Are Anchored at a Pair of Convergent CTCF/RAD21/SMC3 
Binding Sites 

(A) Histograms of corner scores for peak pixels versus random pixels with an identical distance distribution. 

(B) Contact matrix for chr4:20.55 Mb-22.55 Mb in GM12878, showing examples of transitive and intransitive looping behavior. 

(C) Percent of peak loci bound versus fold enrichment for 76 DNA-binding proteins. 

(D) The pairs of CTCF motifs that anchor a loop are nearly all found in the convergent orientation. 



(legend continued on next page) 
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loci are bound by the insulator protein CTCF (86%) and the co- 
hesin subunits RAD21 (86%) and SMC3 (87%) (Figure 6C). 
This is consistent with numerous reports, using a variety of 
experimental modalities, that suggest a role for CTCF and cohe- 
sin in mediating DNA loops (Splinter et al., 2006; Hou et al., 2008; 
Phillips and Corces, 2009). Because many of our loops demar- 
cate domains, this observation is also consistent with studies 
suggesting that CTCF delimits structural and regulatory domains 
(Xie et al., 2007; Cuddapah et al., 2009; Dixon et al., 2012). 

We found that most peak loci encompass a unique DNA site 
containing a CTCF-binding motif, to which all three proteins 
(CTCF, SMC3, and RAD21) were bound (5-fold enrichment). 
We were thus able to associate most of the peak loci (6,991 of 
12,903, or 54%) with a specific CTCF-motif “anchor.” 

The consensus DNA sequence for CTCF-binding sites is typi- 
cally written as 5'-CCACNAGGTGGCAG-3'. Because the se- 
quence is not palindromic, each CTCF motif has an orientation; 
we designate the consensus motif above as the “forward” orien- 
tation. Thus, a pair of CTCF sites on the same chromosome can 
have four possible orientations: (1) same direction on one strand, 
(2) same direction on the other strand, (3) convergent on oppo- 
site strands, and (4) divergent on opposite strands. 

If CTCF sites were randomly oriented, one would expect all 
four orientations to occur equally often. But when we examined 
the 4,322 peaks in GM1 2878 where the two corresponding peak 
loci each contained a single CTCF-binding motif, we found that 
the vast majority (92%) of motif pairs are convergent (Figures 6D 
and 6E). Overall, the presence, at pairs of peak loci, of bound 
CTCF sites in the convergent orientation was enriched 102- 
fold over random expectation (Extended Experimental Proce- 
dures). The convergent orientation was overwhelmingly more 
frequent than the divergent orientation, despite the fact that 
divergent motifs also lie on opposing strands: in GM12878, the 
counts were 3,971-78 (51 -fold enrichment, convergent versus 
divergent); in IMR90, 1,456-5 (291 -fold); in HMEC, 968-11 (88- 
fold); in K562, 723-2 (362-fold); in HUVEC, 671-4 (168-fold); in 
HeLa, 301-3 (100-fold); in NHEK, 556-9 (62-fold); and in CH12- 
LX, 625-8 (78-fold). This pattern suggests that a pair of CTCF 
sites in the convergent orientation is required for the formation 
of a loop. 

The observation that looped CTCF sites occur in the conver- 
gent orientation also allows us to analyze peak loci containing 
multiple CTCF-bound motifs to predict which motif instance 
plays a role in a given loop. In this way, we can associate nearly 
two-thirds of peak loci (8,175 of 12,903, or 63.4%) with a single 
CTCF-binding motif. 

The specific orientation of CTCF sites at observed peaks pro- 
vides evidence that our peak calls are biologically correct. 
Because randomly chosen CTCF pairs would exhibit each of 
the four orientations with equal probability, the near-perfect as- 



sociation between our loop calls and the convergent orientation 
could not occur by chance (p < 10“^’®°°, binomial distribution). 

In addition, the presence of CTCF and RAD21 sites at many of 
our peaks provides an opportunity to compare our results to 
three recent ChlA-PET experiments reported by the ENCODE 
Consortium (in GM12878 and K562) in which ligation junctions 
bound to CTCF (or RAD21) were isolated and analyzed. We 
found strong concordance with our results in all three cases (Li 
et al., 2012; Heidari et al., 2014) (Extended Experimental 
Procedures). 

The CTCF-Binding Exapted SINEB2 Repeat in Mouse 
Shows Preferential Orientation with Respect to Loops 

In mouse, we found that 7% of peak anchors lie within SINEB2 
repeat elements containing a CTCF motif, which has been exap- 
ted to be functional. (The spread of CTCF binding via retrotrans- 
position of this element, which contains a CTCF motif in its 
consensus sequence, has been documented in prior studies 
[Bourque et al., 2008; Schmidt et al., 2012].) The CTCF motifs 
at peak anchors in SINEB2 elements show the same strong 
bias toward convergent orientation seen throughout the genome 
(89% are oriented toward the opposing loop anchor versus 94% 
genome-wide). The orientation of these CTCF motifs is aligned 
with the orientation of the SINEB2 consensus sequence in 
97% of cases. This suggests that exaptation of a CTCF in a 
SINEB2 element is more likely when the orientation of the in- 
serted SINEB2 is compatible with local loop structure. 

Diploid Hi-C Maps Reveal Homolog-Specific Features, 
Including Imprinting-Specific Loops and Massive 
Domains and Loops on the Inactive X Chromosome 

Because many of our reads overlap SNPs, it is possible to use 
GM12878 phasing data (McKenna et al., 2010; 1000 Genomes 
Project Consortium et al., 2012) to assign contacts to specific 
chromosomal homologs (Figure 7A; Table S8). Using these as- 
signments, we constructed a “diploid” Hi-C map of GM12878 
comprising both maternal (238 M contacts) and paternal 
(240 M) maps. 

For autosomes, the maternal and paternal homologs exhibit 
very similar inter- and intrachromosomal contact profiles (Pear- 
son’s R > 0.998). One interchromosomal difference was notable: 
an elevated contact frequency between the paternal homologs of 
chromosome 6 and 11 that is consistent with an unbalanced 
translocation fusing chrl 1q:73.5 Mb and all distal loci (a stretch 
of over 60 Mb) to the telomere of chromosome 6p (Figures 7B 
and S7B). The signal intensity suggests that the translocation 
is present in between 1 .2% and 5.6% of our cells (Extended 
Experimental Procedures). We tested this prediction by karyo- 
typing 100 GM12878 cells using Giemsa staining and found 
three abnormal chromosomes, each showing the predicted 



(E) A peak on chromosome 1 and corresponding ChIP-seq tracks. Both peak loci contain a single site bound by CTCF, RAD21 , and SMC3. The CTCF motifs at the 
anchors exhibit a convergent orientation. 

(F) A schematic rendering of a 2.1 Mb region on chromosome 20 (48.78-50.88 Mb). Eight domains tile the region, ranging in size from 110 kb to 450 kb; 95% of the 
region is contained inside a domain (contour lengths are shown to scale). Six of the eight domains are demarcated by loops between convergent CTCF-binding 
sites located at the domain boundaries. The other two domains are not demarcated by loops. The motif orientation is indicated by the direction of the arrow. Note 
that not every CTCF-binding site is shown. 

See also Figure S6. 
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Figure 7. Diploid Hi-C Maps Reveal Super- 
domains and Superioops Anchored at 
CTCF-Binding Tandem Repeats on the Inac- 
tive X Chromosome 

(A) The frequency of mismatch (maternal-paternal) 
in SNP allele assignment versus distance between 
two paired read alignments. Intrachromosomal 
read pairs are overwhelmingly intramolecular. 

(B) Preferential interactions between homologs. 
Left/top is maternal; right/bottom is paternal. The 
aberrant contact frequency between 6/paternal 
and 11 /paternal (circle) reveals a translocation. 

(C) Top: in our unphased Hi-C map of GM12878, 
we observe two loops joining both the promoter of 
the maternally-expressed H19 and the promoter of 
the paternally-expressed Igf2 to a distal locus, 
HIDAD. Using diploid Hi-C maps, we phase these 
loops: the HIDAD-/-/79 loop is present only on the 
maternal homolog (left) and the HIDAD-/g/2 loop is 
present only on the paternal homolog (right). 

(D) The inactive (paternal) copy of chromosome X 
(bottom) is partitioned into two massive “super- 
domains” not seen in the active (maternal) copy 
(top). DXZ4 lies at the boundary. Contact matrices 
are shown at 500 kb resolution. 

(E) The “superloop” between FIRRE and DXZ4 is 
present in the unphased GM12878 map (top), in 
the paternal GM12878 map (middle right), and in 
the map of the female cell line IMR90 (bottom 
right); it is absent from the maternal GM 12878 map 
(middle left) and the map of the male HUVEC cell 
line (bottom left). Contact matrices are shown at 
50 kb resolution. 

See also Figure S7 and Table S8. 
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translocation, der(6)t(6,11)(pter;q) (Figures S7C-S7F). The Fli-C 
data reveal that the translocation involves the paternal homologs, 
which cannot be determined with ordinary cytogenetic methods. 

We also observed differences in loop structure between homol- 
ogous autosomes at some imprinted loci. For instance, the H19/ 
Igf2 locus on chromosome 11 is a well-characterized case 



of genomic imprinting. In our unphased 
maps, we clearly see two loops from a sin- 
gle distal locus at 1 .72 Mb (that binds CTCF 
in the forward orientation) to loci located 
near the promoters of both H19 and Igf2 
(both of which bind CTCF in the reverse 
orientation, i.e., the above consensus motif 
lies on the opposite strand; see Figure 7C). 
We refer to this distal locus as the H19f\gf2 
Distal Anchor Domain (HIDAD). Our diploid 
maps reveal that the loop to the H19 region 
is present on the maternal chromosome 
(from which H19 is expressed), but the 
loop to the Igf2 region is absent or greatly 
attenuated. The opposite pattern is found 
on the paternal chromosome (from which 
Igf2 is expressed). 

Pronounced differences were seen on 
the diploid intrachromosomal maps of 
chromosome X. The paternal X chromosome, which is usually 
inactive in GM12878, is partitioned into two massive domains 
(0-115 Mb and 115-155.3 Mb). These “superdomains” are not 
seen in the active, maternal X (Figure 7D). When we examined 
the unphased maps of chromosome X for the karyotypically 
normal female cell lines in our study (GM12878, IMR90, HMEC, 
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NHEK), the superdomains on X were evident, although the signal 
was attenuated due to the superposition of signals from active 
and inactive X chromosomes. When we examined the male 
HUVEC cell line and the haploid KBM7 cell line, we saw no evi- 
dence of superdomains (Figure S7G). 

Interestingly, the boundary between the superdomains (ChrX: 
11 5 Mb ± 500 kb) lies near the macrosatellite repeat DXZ4 (ChrX: 
114,867,433-114,919,088) near the middle of Xq. DXZ4 is a 
CpG-rich tandem repeat that is conserved across primates 
and monkeys and encodes a long noncoding RNA. In males 
and on the active X, DXZ4 is heterochromatic, hypermethylated 
and does not bind CTCF. On the inactive X, DXZ4 is euchromatic, 
hypomethylated, and binds CTCF. DXZ4 has been hypothesized 
to play a role in reorganizing chromatin during X inactivation 
(Chadwick, 2008). 

There were also significant differences in loop structure be- 
tween the chromosome X homologs. We observed 27 large 
“superloops,” each spanning between 7 and 74 Mb, present 
only on the inactive X chromosome in the diploid map (Figure 7E). 
The superloops were also seen in all four unphased maps from 
karyotypically normal XX cells, but were absent in unphased 
maps from XO and XY cells (Figure S7I). Two of the superloops 
(chrX:56.8 Mb-DXZ4 and DXZ4-130.9 Mb) were reported previ- 
ously in a locus-specific study (Florakova et al., 2012). 

Like the peak loci of most other loops, nearly all the superloop 
anchors bind CTCF (23 of 24). The six anchor regions most 
frequently associated with superloops are large (up to 200 kb). 
Four of these anchor regions contain whole long noncoding 
RNA (IncRNA) genes: Ioc550643, XIST, DXZ4, and FIRRE. Three 
(Ioc550643, DXZ4, and FIRRE) contain CTCF-binding tandem re- 
peats that only bind CTCF on the inactive homolog. 

DISCUSSION 

Using the in situ Hi-C protocol, we probed genomic architecture 
with high resolution; in the case of GM12878 lymphoblastoid 
cells, better than 1 kb. We observe the presence of contact do- 
mains that were too small (median length = 1 85 kb) to be seen in 
previous maps. Loci within a domain interact frequently with one 
another, have similar patterns of chromatin modifications, and 
exhibit similar long-range contact patterns. Domains tend to 
be conserved across cell types and between human and mouse. 
When the pattern of chromatin modifications associated with a 
domain changes, the domain’s long-range contact pattern also 
changes. Domains exhibit at least six distinct patterns of long- 
range contacts (subcompartments), which subdivide the two 
compartments that we previously reported based on low resolu- 
tion data. The subcompartments are each associated with 
distinct chromatin patterns. It is possible that the chromatin pat- 
terns play a role in bringing about the long-range contact pat- 
terns, or vice versa. 

Our data also make it possible to create a genome-wide cata- 
log of chromatin loops. We identified loops by looking for pairs of 
loci that have significantly more contacts with one another than 
they do with other nearby loci. In our densest map (GM12878), 
we observe 9,448 loops. 

The loops reported here have many interesting properties. 
Most loops are short (<2 Mb) and strongly conserved across 



cell types and between human and mouse. Promoter-enhancer 
loops are common and associated with gene activation. Loops 
tend not to overlap; they often demarcate contact domains, 
and may establish them. CTCF and the cohesin subunits 
RAD21 and SMC3 associate with loops; each of these proteins 
is found at over 86% of loop anchors. 

The most striking property of loops is that the pair of CTCF mo- 
tifs present at the loop anchors occurs in a convergent orienta- 
tion in >90% of cases (versus 25% expected by chance). The 
importance of motif orientation between loci that are separated 
by, on average, 360 kb is surprising and must bear on the mech- 
anism by which CTCF and cohesin form loops, which seems 
likely to involve CTCF dimerization. Experiments in which the 
presence or orientation of CTCF sites is altered may enable the 
engineering of loops, domains, and other chromatin structures. 

It is interesting to compare our results to those seen in previous 
reports. The contact domains we observe are similar in size to the 
“physical domains” that have been reported in Fli-C maps of 
Drosophila (Sexton et al., 2012) and to the “topologically con- 
strained domains” (mean length: 220 kb) whose existence was 
demonstrated in the 1970s and 1980s in structural studies of hu- 
man chromatin (Cook and Brazell, 1975; Vogelstein et al., 1980; 
Zehnbauer and Vogelstein, 1985). On the other hand, the do- 
mains we observe are much smaller than the TADs (1 Mb) (Dixon 
et al., 2012) that have been reported in humans and mice on the 
basis of lower-resolution contact maps. This is because detect- 
ing TADs involves detection of domain boundaries. With higher 
resolution data, it is possible to detect additional boundaries 
beyond those seen in previous maps. Interestingly, nearly all 
the boundaries we observe are associated with either a subcom- 
partment transition (that occur approximately every 300 kb), or a 
loop (that occur approximately every 200 kb); and many are 
associated with both. 

Our annotation identifies many fewer loops than were reported 
in several recent high-throughput studies, despite the fact that 
we have more data. The key reason is that we call peaks only 
when a pair of loci shows elevated contact frequency relative 
to the local background— that is, when the peak pixel is enriched 
as compared to other pixels in its neighborhood. In contrast, 
prior studies have defined peaks by comparing the contact fre- 
quency at a pixel to the genome-wide average (Sanyal et al., 
2012; Jin et al., 2013). This latter definition is problematic 
because many pixels within a domain can be annotated as peaks 
despite showing no local increase in contact frequency. Papers 
using the latter definition imply the existence of more than 
1 00,000 loops (1 ,1 87 loops were reported in 1 % of the genome 
[Sanyal et al., 2012]) or even more than 1 million loops (reported 
in a genome-wide Hi-C study [Jin et al., 2013]). The vast majority 
of the loops annotated by these papers show no enrichment rela- 
tive to the local background when examined one-by-one and no 
enrichment with respect to any published Hi-C data set when 
analyzed using APA (see Extended Experimental Procedures; 
Figure S8; Data S2). This suggests that these peak annotations 
may correspond to pairs of loci that lie in the same domain or 
compartment, but rarely correspond to loops. 

We created diploid Hi-C maps by using polymorphisms to 
assign contacts to distinct chromosomal homologs. We found 
that the inactive X chromosome is partitioned into two large 
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superdomains whose boundary lies near the locus of the IncRNA 
DXZ4. We also detect a network of long-range superloops, the 
strongest of which are anchored at locations containing IncRNA 
genes (Ioc550643, XIST, DXZ4, and FIRRE). With the exception 
of X/Sr, all of these IncRNAs contain CTCF-binding tandem re- 
peats that bind CTCF only on the inactive X. 

In our original report on Hi-C, we observed that Hi-C maps can 
be used to study physical models of genome folding, and we 
proposed a fractal globule model for genome folding at the meg- 
abase scale. The kilobase-scale maps reported here allow the 
physical properties of genome folding to be probed at much 
higher resolution. We will report such studies elsewhere. 

Just as loops bring distant DNA loci into close spatial proximity, 
we find that they bring disparate aspects of DNA biology— do- 
mains, compartments, chromatin marks, and genetic regula- 
tion— into close conceptual proximity. As our understanding of 
the physical connections between DNA loci continues to 
improve, our understanding of the relationships between these 
broader phenomena will deepen. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

In Situ Hi-C Protocoi 

All cell lines were cultured following the manufacturer’s recommendations. 
Two to five million cells were crosslinked with 1% formaldehyde for 10 min 
at room temperature. Nuclei were permeabilized. DNA was digested with 
100 units of Mbol, and the ends of restriction fragments were labeled using 
biotinylated nucleotides and ligated in a small volume. After reversal of cross- 
links, ligated DNA was purified and sheared to a length of '--'400 bp, at which 
point ligation junctions were pulled down with streptavidin beads and prepped 
for lllumina sequencing. Dilution Hi-C was performed as in Lieberman-Aiden 
et al. (2009). 

3D-FISH 

3D DNA-FISH was performed as in Beliveau et al. (2012) with minor 
modifications. 

Hi-C Data Pipeline 

All sequence data were produced using lllumina paired-end sequencing. We 
processed data using a custom pipeline that was optimized for parallel compu- 
tation on a cluster. The pipeline uses BWA (Li and Durbin, 2010) to map each 
read end separately to the b37 or mm9 reference genomes; removes duplicate 
and near-duplicate reads; removes reads that map to the same fragment; 
and filters the remaining reads based on mapping quality score. Contact 
matrices were generated at base pair delimited resolutions of 2.5 Mb, 1 Mb, 
500 kb, 250 kb, 100 kb, 50 kb, 25 kb, 10 kb, and 5 kb, as well as fragment-de- 
limited resolutions of 500 f, 200 f, 1 00 f, 50 f, 20 f, 5 f, 2 f, and 1 f. For our largest 
maps, we also generated a 1 kb contact matrix. Normalized contact matrices 
are produced at all resolutions using Knight and Ruiz (2012). 

Annotation of Domains: Arrowhead 

To annotate domains, we apply an “arrowhead” transformation, defined as 
Aij+d = + M*ij+d). M* denotes the normalized contact 

matrix (see Figures S2A-S2F). This is equivalent to calculating a matrix equal 
to -1*(observed/expected - 1), where the expected model controls for local 
background and distance from the diagonal in the simplest possible way: 
the “expected” value at i,i + d \s simply the mean of the observed values at 
i,i - d and i,i + d. Aij+d will be strongly positive if locus i - d\s inside a domain 
and locus i + d\s not. If the reverse is true, A,;,+c/ will be strongly negative. If the 
loci are both inside or both outside a domain, Ajj+d will be close to zero. Conse- 
quently, if there is a domain at [a,b], we find that A takes on very negative 
values inside a triangle whose vertices lie at [a, a], [a,b], and [(a + b)/2,b] and 
very positive values inside a triangle whose vertices lie at [(a + b)/2,b], [b,b], 
and [b,2b - a]. The size and positioning of these triangles creates the arrow- 



head-shaped feature that replaces each domain in M*. A “corner score” 
matrix, indicating each pixel’s likelihood of lying at the corner of a domain, is 
efficiently calculated from the arrowhead matrix using dynamic programming. 

Assigning Loci to Subcompartments 

To cluster loci based on long-range contact patterns, we constructed a 1 00 kb 
resolution interchromosomal contact matrix such that loci from odd chromo- 
somes appeared on the rows, and loci from even chromosomes appeared 
on the columns. (Intrachromosomal data and data involving chromosome X 
were excluded.) We cluster this matrix using the Python package scikit. For 
subcompartment B4, the 100 kb interchromosomal matrix for chromosome 

19 was constructed and clustered separately, using the same procedure. 

Annotation of Peaks: HiCCUPS 

Our peak-calling algorithm examines each pixel in a Hi-C contact matrix and 
compares the number of contacts in the pixel to the number of contacts in a 
series of regions surrounding the pixel. The algorithm thus identifies “enriched 
pixels” M*ij where the contact frequency is higher than expected and where 
this enrichment is not the result of a larger structural feature. For instance, 
we rule out the possibility that the enrichment of pixel M*jj is the result of Li 
and Lj lying in the same domain by comparing the pixel’s contact count to 
an expected model derived by examining the “lower-left” neighborhood. 
(The “lower-left” neighborhood samples pixels Mj'j where / < i' < f < j\ if a 
pixel is in a domain, these pixels will necessarily be in the same domain.) We 
require that the pixel being tested contain at least 50% more contacts than ex- 
pected based on the lower-left neighborhood and the enrichment be statisti- 
cally significant after correcting for multiple hypothesis testing (False Discovery 
Rate < 1 0%). The same criteria are applied to three other neighborhoods. Thus, 
to be labeled an enriched pixel, a pixel must be significantly enriched relative to 
four neighborhoods: (1) pixels to its lower-left, (2) pixels to its left and right, (3) 
pixels above and below, and (4) a donut surrounding the pixel of interest (Fig- 
ure 3A). The resulting enriched pixels tend to form contiguous interaction re- 
gions comprising 5-20 pixels each. We define the “peak pixel” (or simply the 
“peak”) to be the pixel in an interaction region with the most contacts. 

Because of the enormous number of pixels that must be examined, this 
calculation requires weeks of central processing unit (CPU) time to execute. 
(For instance, at a matrix resolution of 5 kb, the algorithm must be run on 

20 billion pixels.) To accelerate it, we created a highly parallelized im- 
plementation using general-purpose graphical processing units resulting in a 
200-fold speedup. 

Aggregate Peak Analysis 

We perform APA on 10 kb resolution contact matrices. To measure the aggre- 
gate enrichment of a set of putative peaks in a contact matrix, we plot the sum 
of a series of submatrices derived from that contact matrix. Each of these sub- 
matrices is a 210 kb X 210 kb square centered at a single putative peak in the 
upper triangle of the contact matrix. The resulting APA plot displays the total 
number of contacts that lie within the entire putative peak set at the center 
of the matrix; the entry immediately to the right of center corresponds to the 
total number of contacts in the pixel set obtained by shifting the peak set 
10 kb to the right; the entry two positions above center corresponds to an up- 
ward shift of 20 kb and so on. Focal enrichment across the peak set in aggre- 
gate manifests as larger values at the center of the APA plot. The APA plots 
shown only include peaks whose loci are at least 300 kb apart. 

ACCESSION NUMBERS 

The Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) accession number for the data sets re- 
ported in this paper is GSE63525. The dbGaP accession number for the HeLa 
data reported in this paper is phs000640. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures, eight 
figures, two data files, and eight tables and can be found with this article online 
at http://dx.d 0 i. 0 rg/l 0. 1 01 6/j.cell.201 4.1 1 .021 . 
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SUMMARY 

Reprogramming to iPSCs resets the epigenome of 
somatic cells, including the reversal of X chromo- 
some inactivation. We sought to gain insight into 
the steps underlying the reprogramming process by 
examining the means by which reprogramming leads 
to X chromosome reactivation (XCR). Analyzing 
single cells in situ, we found that hallmarks of the 
inactive X (Xi) change sequentially, providing a direct 
readout of reprogramming progression. Several 
epigenetic changes on the Xi occur in the inverse or- 
der of developmental X inactivation, whereas others 
are uncoupled from this sequence. Among the latter, 
DNA methylation has an extraordinary long persis- 
tence on the Xi during reprogramming, and, like 
Xist expression, is erased only after piuripotency 
genes are activated. Mechanistically, XCR requires 
both DNA demethylation and Xist silencing, ensuring 
that only cells undergoing faithful reprogramming 
initiate XCR. Our study defines the epigenetic state 
of multiple sequential reprogramming intermediates 
and establishes a paradigm for studying cell fate 
transitions during reprogramming. 

INTRODUCTION 

Understanding the mechanisms by which the identity of a cell is 
established and maintained is a key goal of contemporary 
biology. Somatic cells can be reprogrammed into induced 
pluripotent stem cells (IPSCs) through transcription factor 
expression (Takahashi and Yamanaka, 2006). This process en- 
tails profound changes in genome organization, histone modifi- 
cations, DNA methylation, and gene expression (reviewed in 



Apostolou and Hochedlinger, 2013). Questions of outstanding 
interest are whether reprogramming proceeds through specific 
stages that can be defined based on epigenetic features and 
how and in what order the epigenetic features gradually acquired 
during differentiation are reversed during reprogramming. One 
approach to address these questions is to focus on events for 
which the sequence of epigenetic changes that occur during dif- 
ferentiation is well defined and to ask how it is reversed during 
reprogramming to iPSCs. 

X chromosome inactivation (XCI) is induced upon differentia- 
tion of female mouse pluripotent cells and leads to the inactiva- 
tion of one of the two X chromosomes (reviewed in Lee and 
Bartolomei, 2013; Barakat and Gribnau, 2010; Chow and Heard, 
2009). The sequence of epigenetic events accompanying the 
silencing of the X chromosome during differentiation has been 
examined extensively (Chow and Heard, 2009). These events 
include an initiation phase characterized by the coating of the 
future inactive X chromosome (Xi) by the large noncoding RNA 
Xist, which creates a nuclear compartment devoid of RNA poly- 
merase II (Chaumeil et al., 2006) and leads to transient recruit- 
ment of the Polycomb Repressive Complex 2 (PRC2) and the 
deposition of the repressive histone mark H3K27me3 by its cat- 
alytic subunit EZH2 (Plath et al., 2003; Silva et al., 2003), closely 
followed by gene silencing. Later in differentiation, these events 
are followed by incorporation of the repressive histone variant 
macroH2A1 and DNA methylation, stabilizing the silenced state 
(Gendrel et al., 2012; Mermoud et al., 1999). Thus, once estab- 
lished, the Xi is extraordinary stable and is only reversed in a 
process termed X chromosome reactivation (XCR), which, in 
embryos, is limited to the inner cell mass and to germ cells 
(Lee and Bartolomei, 2013). XCR results in erasure of Xi-hetero- 
chromatin marks, and, importantly, can also be induced exper- 
imentally by reprogramming of female mouse somatic cells to 
iPSCs and somatic cell nuclear transfer (SCNT) (Maherali 
et al., 2007; Eggan et al., 2000). It is known that XCR is a late 
event during reprogramming to iPSCs (Payer et al., 2013; 
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Stadtfeld et al., 2008), but the exact dynamics of XCR and how 
the epigenetic hallmarks of the Xi change in this process have 
remained unclear. 

Most insight into the molecular events of reprogramming to 
iPSCs have been gained from gene expression studies of popu- 
lations of cells undergoing reprogramming and of subpopula- 
tions isolated using cell surface markers (O’Malley et al., 2013; 
Golipour et al., 2012; Polo et al., 2012; Samavarchi-Tehrani 
et al., 2010; Stadtfeld et al., 2008; Mikkelsen et al., 2008; 
reviewed in Buganim et al., 2013). These studies indicated that 
reprogramming is a multistep process with two predominant 
“waves” of gene expression changes: an early wave marked 
by enhanced proliferation and a mesenchymal-to-epithelial tran- 
sition (MET), characterized by Cdh1 (E-cadherin) expression 
(Polo et al., 2012; Samavarchi-Tehrani et al., 2010; Li et al., 
2010), and a late wave, characterized by reactivation of pluripo- 
tency genes such as Nanog (O’Malley et al., 2013; Buganim 
et al., 2012; Golipour et al., 2012; Polo et al., 2012). The variable 
latency and relatively low efficiency by which individual cells 
reprogram have also encouraged gene expression measure- 
ments at the single-cell level at various stages of reprogramming 
and in clonal late intermediates. These experiments have argued 
for a sequence of stochastic transcriptional changes early in 
reprogramming, where expression programs vary dramatically 
between individual cells, eventually leading to hierarchical acti- 
vation of pluripotency genes during the final phase, which, how- 
ever, may occur through multiple paths (Buganim et al., 2012; 
Polo et al., 2012; Parchem et al., 2014). 

Despite these advances, further molecular insight into the re- 
programming path and a continuous view of the molecular 
events and stages leading to pluripotency would benefit from 
alternative approaches. In situ temporal analyses that integrate 
the position of cells within their native reprogramming environ- 
ment, as well as the level of proteins and chromatin marks and 
their subcellular localization, may be particularly useful. Given 
that reprogramming to iPSCs is associated with XCR, and in light 
of the detailed characterization of sequential steps of XCI during 
differentiation, the reprogramming process provides an unprec- 
edented opportunity to study XCR. In turn, the Xi provides an 
exceptional possibility to characterize the dynamics of the 
reversal of epigenetic marks during reprogramming. 

Here, we followed epigenetic changes on the Xi during reprog- 
ramming to iPSCs in individual cells using detailed, high-resolu- 
tion in situ time course analyses to address the question of 
whether XCR and somatic cell reprogramming follow a precise 
sequence of epigenetic changes. Due to the sheer size of the X 
chromosome, this analysis can be done at the single-cell level 
using immunofluorescence and RNA FISH approaches, allowing 
for the identification of reprogramming stages that have been 
elusive in transcriptional and chromatin studies to date. Our 
work demonstrates that the epigenetic state of the Xi changes 
sequentially throughout reprogramming, along with global 
changes in chromatin character. To shed light on the mecha- 
nisms by which XCR takes place, we used genetically manipu- 
lated somatic cells and examined the role played by Cdh1 , 
Nanog, Xist, Tsix, Tet1 , Tet2, and DMA methylation. The highly 
reproducible sequence of epigenetic steps leading to XCR and 
induced pluripotency provides a simple readout of reprogram- 



ming progression and a basis for studying cell fate transitions 
during reprogramming. 

RESULTS 

Reprogramming Steps Defined by the Dynamics of Xi 
Chromatin Marks 

To define epigenetic steps of XCR and reprogramming, we 
determined the dynamics of Xi hallmarks during the establish- 
ment of pluripotency in mouse embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs). 
We induced female MEFs to reprogram with retroviruses encod- 
ing Oct4, Sox2, and Klf4 and analyzed single cells in their native 
reprogramming environment throughout detailed time courses 
every other day for 1-3 weeks using multicolor immunostaining 
(Figure 1 A). This allowed us to assess the state of the Xi and of 
evolving global epigenetic states in any cell of the reprogram- 
ming cultures and to delineate the sequence of epigenetic events 
during reprogramming relative to other markers. 

We first analyzed the dynamics of PRC2 on the Xi. EZH2 did 
not accumulate on the Xi within the first 6 days of reprogramming 
(Figures IB and 1C, i). However, after CDH1 (E-cadherin) 
became expressed, which marks the MET (Li et al., 2010), and 
before the pluripotency factor NANOG was detectable, a strong 
nuclear EZH2 staining focus characteristic of Xi accumulation 
(XiEZH 2 +) gi^ose in a small fraction of the cells (Figures IB, 1C, ii, 
and ID). The same result was obtained for SUZ12, another 
PRC2 subunit, and the PRC2-recruitment factor JARID2 (da Ro- 
cha et al., 2014) (Figure SI A available online). The was 

restricted to CDH1 + cells (Figure 1 E) and only occurred in a sub- 
set of CDH1+ cells, around 50% at day 10 of reprogramming. 
These findings show that arises after an epithelial cell 

character is established during reprogramming, indicative of 
the existence of a reprogramming stage immediately down- 
stream to MET that is more restrictive than CDH1 expression. 
In agreement with this, was also present in known late re- 

programming intermediates such as pre-iPSCs (Figures S1B- 
S1D) and was only detectable in reprogramming cultures co- 
transduced with viruses encoding Oct4, Sox2, and K/f4 with or 
without cMyc, but not when fewer reprogramming factors were 
employed (Figure SI E), demonstrating that the PRC2 composi- 
tion of the Xi only changes when reprogramming factor combina- 
tions able to induce pluripotency are used. 

Notably, we also observed that the level of nuclear EZH2 (i.e., 
on autosomes) gradually increased during reprogramming in 
both male and female cells, which was initiated specifically in a 
subset of CDH1+ cells before was induced (Figure 1C, 

progression from i to iv). However, ectopic EZH2 expression in 
female MEFs did not induce (Figure S1F), indicating 

that the global EZH2 increase during reprogramming is not suffi- 
cient for These results reveal that, downstream of MET, 

PRC2 is gradually upregulated at the global level, irrespective of 
sex chromosome content, and additionally relocalizes to the Xi in 
female cells, providing a direct readout of reprogramming 
progression. 

To uncover whether CDH1 -positive (CDH1+)/Xi^^'^^'^ cells 
are intermediates on the path to the NANOG-positive (NANOG+) 
reprogramming stage, we determined the presence of 
in the first cells that express the NANOG protein during 
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reprogramming. We found that NANOG activation initiated within 
a subset of colonies, with nearly all NANOG+ cells that 

first appeared in reprogramming cultures carrying the 
(Figures 1C, iii, and IF). Later in reprogramming, and usually in 
large NANOG+ colonies, almost all NANOG+ cells lacked 
(Figures 1 C, iv, and 1 F), and the absolute number of cells 

and colonies decreased accordingly (data not shown). More- 
over, NANOG+ cells were initially surrounded by NANOG-nega- 
tive (NANOG -)/Xi^^'^^'^ cells (Figure S1G), which is consistent 
with the induction of NANOG occurring in a subset of CDH1+/ 
Xi™-^ cells followed by removal of Xi^^^^^ within NANOG+ 
colonies. 

H3K27me3, the downstream mark of PRC2, enriched on the 
Xi in NANOG- cells, was lost from the Xi exclusively within 
NANOG+ cells with kinetics slightly delayed compared to the 
loss of Xi™^, such that NANOG+ cells with but 

without could be briefly detected (Figures 1G and 1H). 

These data suggest that the loss of is a consequence 

of the removal of EZH2 from the Xi. Thus, NANOG expression 
precedes both loss of Xi^^^^^ and xi^^^^/mes-n 

Taken together, our findings suggest that cells go through 
defined epigenetic steps as they progress toward pluripotency. 
Specifically, we reveal four steps by simply following PRG2, at 
the Xi-specific and global level, relative to GDH1 and NANOG. 
Downstream of MET, PRG2 proteins increase in overall levels 
and accumulate on the Xi in a subset of GDH1+ cells. Then, a 
subset of GDH1+/Xi^^'^^'^ cells reactivates NANOG, which pre- 
cedes EZH2 and H3K27me3 removal from the Xi specifically in 
these NANOG+ cells (Figure 1 1). Importantly, the reacquisition 
of represents the inversed sequence of events of devel- 

opmental XGI, where PRG2 accumulates on the Xi immediately 
after Xist RNA initially coats the X and disappears from the Xi 
later in differentiation (Plath et al., 2003; Silva et al., 2003), sug- 
gesting that Xi^^*^^^ reflects the extent of reversal of the differen- 
tiated state established during reprogramming. 

The histone variant macroH2A1 associates with the Xi late dur- 
ing developmental XGI and has been shown to act as a barrier to 
reprogramming (Pasque et al., 2012). We found that the 
^jmacroH 2 Ai+ |\/|EFs was maintained during reprogramming 
until was lost (Figures S1H-S1K). Unexpectedly, the 

global level of macroH2A1 first increased from the somatic level 
before dropping again to the lower level of pluripotent cells in 
both female and male cells (Figure S1I; data not shown), indi- 
cating that an epigenetic mark associated with resistance to re- 
programming is transiently induced during the reprogramming 
process (Figure S10). Altogether, these results strengthen the 
conclusion that the Xi-specific and global epigenetic states of 
cells define multiple stages of reprogramming. Unlike Xi^^*^^^, 
the kinetics of loss during reprogramming does 

not represent the reversed sequence of developmental 
^jmacroH 2 Ai+ dyngnnjQs^ Suggesting that distinct mechanisms 
regulate the temporal Xi accumulation of different epigenetic 
marks during reprogramming. 

Subpopulations with Increased Reprogramming 
Capacity Recapitulate Xi Events 

To test whether the steps identified based on fixed cultures 
represent dynamics of cells that would, if not fixed, continue 



along the path to pluripotency, we considered the use of plurip- 
otency reporters such as Oct4-GFP or Nanog-GFP. However, 
we found that their activation occurred well after the endogenous 
NANOG protein was detectable, at a time when EZH2 is already 
removed from the Xi (Figures SI L-S1 N), precluding their use for 
monitoring reprogramming events that occur when NANOG be- 
comes initially expressed. 

Instead, we asked whether NANOG+/Xi^^'^^‘" cells arise from 
GDH1 + cells by sorting GDH1 + and GDH1 - cells at day 7 of re- 
programming and assessing their ability to give rise to NANOG+/ 
XiEZH 2 + replating an equal number of both sorted cell 

populations (Figures 1 J and SI P). We found that GDH1 +-sorted 
cells preferentially gave rise to NANOG+yXi^^*^^"^ colonies 
compared to NANOG+yXi^^*^^" colonies (Figure 1 K), supporting 
the conclusion that NANOG+yXi^^*^^"^ cells originate from GDH1 + 
cells. Furthermore, in the time frame considered, replated 
GDH1 — sorted cells also proceeded to the NANOG+/Xi^^'^^‘^ 
state but with delayed kinetics and reduced efficiency (Fig- 
ure IK), which is in agreement with the notion that cells repro- 
gram with variable latencies (Hanna et al., 2009). We also per- 
formed sorting experiments employing SSEA1 , a marker of a 
reprogramming intermediate arising within GDH1+ cells (Polo 
et al., 2012) (Figures 1J and S1Q). As expected, shortly after re- 
plating, NANOG+ colonies were detected specifically from the 
SSEA1 + population, and cells within these colonies were initially 
exclusively (Figures 1 L and 1 M). Remarkably, as these 

NANOG+ colonies grew bigger over time, they completely lost 
XjEZH 2 + (Figures 1 L and 1 M). SSEA1 - cells gave rise to NANOG+ 
cells later, and these were all first XiE^Ei 2 + (pjgLi |.0 -| g Therefore, 
we conclude that the reprogramming steps defined based on our 
fixed time courses correctly capture the trajectory of cells mov- 
ing toward pluripotency. 

XCR Occurs after Loss oiXist RNA in NANOG+ Cells 

To determine the dynamics of Xist RNA, the key regulator of devel- 
opmental XGI, during reprogramming, we combined immunos- 
tainings with RNA FISH tor Xist. Early in reprogramming, virtually 
all cells showed Xist RNA coating, detectable as a large “cloud” 
of RNA FISH signal (Figure 2A, i). At late reprogramming time 
points, Xist RNA was specifically absent from the Xi within 
NANOG+ colonies, whereas NANOG- cells still exhibited Xist 
RNA coating (Figure 2A, iii). However, the first NANOG+ cells to 
appear in culture were always Xi^'^^"^ (Figures 2A, ii, and 2B), indi- 
cating that Xist repression follows NANOG activation. Further- 
more, we found that XiE^^i 2 + nai\| 0 G+ cells highly correlated 
with the presence of Xist RNA and that their loss occurred with 
similar dynamics (Figures S2A and S2B), which is consistent with 
X/sf-dependent recruitment of PRG2 to the Xi (Plath et al., 2003). 

Next, we used RNA FISH to examine when genes on the Xi re- 
activate during reprogramming (Figure S2G) and found that cells 
mostly displayed monoallelic expression of the X-linked genes 
Mecp2, Atrx, Gpc4, and Riim when NANOG+ cells first ap- 
peared, indicative of maintenance of XGI in these cells (Figures 
2G and S2D-S2F). Later in reprogramming, NANOG+ cells ex- 
hibited biallelic expression of these genes, a sign of XGR (Figures 
2G and S2D-S2F). For all tested genes, reactivation occurred 
with delay relative to the loss of Xist RNA. We conclude that 
XGR is a very late event of reprogramming that occurs in a 
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coordinated fashion along the chromosome after Xist RNA 
coating has disappeared. Our results also suggest that XCR 
takes place independently in multiple cells of a given NANOG+ 
colony because all cells in NANOG+ colonies initially are 
Xi^'®^‘^/Xi^^'^^‘^, whereas, at later reprogramming time points, 
the cells in larger NANOG+ colonies are not (Figure S2A). 

To confirm that XCR occurs only in NANOG+ cells, we per- 
formed two additional assays. First, we observed that the exclu- 
sion of RNA polymerase II from the Xi domain was maintained in 
all NANOG+ or NANOG- cells that carried (Fig- 

ure 2D), which is consistent with the maintenance of silencing 
at these reprogramming stages. Second, we examined the 
expression of an Xi-linked GFP reporter (Maherali et al., 2007) 
and did not detect GFP reporter reactivation in NANOG- cells, 
whereas NANOG+ cells consistently expressed GFP at late re- 
programming time points (Figure S2G). We conclude that, late 
in reprogramming, NANOG expression precedes the loss of 
Xist RNA, which coincides with loss of and occurs before 

XCR (Figure 2E). 

Reprogramming Reverses the Developmental Sequence 
of Tsix Expression 

To establish the dynamics of activation of Tsix (transcribed anti- 
sense to Xist) RNA, a critical regulator ot Xist during initiation of 
XCI (Lee and Bartolomei, 2013), we used strand-specific RNA 
FISH and found that Tsix was not expressed during the early 
stages of reprogramming (i.e., in NANOG- cells) or in the first 
NANOG+ cells that appear (Figure 2F). Within maturing NANOG+ 
cells, however, Tsix became first monoallelically expressed in 
cells still carrying Xi^'®^"^. The monoallelic Tsix signal occurred 



specifically from the active X chromosome (Xa), as it never over- 
lapped with (Figure 2G). Tsix activation on the Xi took place 
later, at the very tail end of Xi^'^^ loss (Figures 2G and S2H). 
Together, these results show that reprogramming to pluripo- 
tency recapitulates the expression of Tsix in the reverse order 
from that of developmental XCI, where Tsix is first downregu- 
lated on the future Xi and then becomes repressed on the Xa 
(Lee and Lu, 1999) (Figure 2E). 

Kinetics of XCR in Relation to Pluripotency Gene 
Activation 

Given the stepwise changes of Xi hallmarks late in reprogram- 
ming, we aimed to determine the dynamics of these features in 
relation to the activation of pluripotency-associated factors. In 
agreement with the reported hierarchical activation of pluripo- 
tency factors late in reprogramming based on single-cell tran- 
script analysis (Buganim et al., 2012), we observed the sequen- 
tial induction of the pluripotency factors ESRRB, REX1, DPPA4, 
and PECAM1 at the single-cell level using multicolor immuno- 
staining, which only occurred in NANOG+ cells (Figures S3A- 
S3F). In addition, silencing of the reprogramming factor-express- 
ing retroviruses can be placed early in this hierarchy at around 
the time of ESRRB/REX1 activation (Figures S3G-S3I), which is 
consistent with the shift to endogenous pluripotency factor acti- 
vation. was lost after REX1 expression and just after 

DPPA4 activation (Figures 3A and 3B). PECAM1 expression, 
which is very late in the pluripotency factor hierarchy, marked 
cells that are devoid of and (Figures 3C and 3D). 

Consistent with a delay of XCR relative to Xist RNA loss, XCR 
took place after DPPA4 activation, as small DPPA4+ colonies 



Figure 1. Time Course Analysis of during Reprograming to Pluripotency 

(A) Diagram of reprogramming time course experiments, in aii experiments, resuits for femaie ceiis are dispiayed except when stated otherwise, and the time 
points and number (n) of ceiis or coionies counted are given in each subfigure. 

(B) Quantitation of the proportion of CDH1+ or ceiis at indicated reprogramming time points. 100 ceiis in three randomiy chosen microscopic fieids were 

counted per time point. 

(C) Muiticolor immunostaining for CDH1 (green in merge), EZH2 (orange), and NANOG (red) at different stages of reprogramming. Dapi staining (biue) marks 

nuciei. Uniike MEFs (i), ceiis with eievated nuciear ieveis of EZH2 and (arrowhead) are seen within CDH1 + ceiis during reprogramming starting around day 

7 of reprogramming (ii). (iii) NANOG+ coionies are first marked by Xi^^*^^^ and eievated EZH2 ieveis in the nucieus (image from day 9). (iv) Later, NANOG+ coionies 
become iarger and are characterized by high nuciear EZH2 ieveis without (image from day 14). 

(D) Number of NANOG+ coionies throughout reprogramming (a coiony is defined as four or more cioseiy iocaiized ceiis). 

(E) Proportion of ceiis with and without CDH1 expression during reprogramming. 

(F) Proportion of NANOG+ coionies with or without Xi^^^^^ at indicated time points. Aii NANOG+ coionies present in the reprogramming cuitures were counted up 
to day 14 and oniy a subset thereafter. 

(G) Muiticoior immunostaining for EZH2 (magenta in merge) and NANOG (red) in combination with H3K27me3 (green). The images depict various states of 

and in NANOG+ ceiis quantified in (H). During reprogramming, (i) NANOG+ZXi^^'^^'^ ceiis are initiaiiy (ii) and, at a iatertime point, become 

XiEZH2-/xiH3K27me3+ ^ subsequentiy become (iii) xi^^>^2-/xjH3K27me3- Yellow and white arrowheads indicate xi™+/Xi^=^^^^"^®=^^ and 

XiEZH2-/xiH3K27me3+ pa^^ems, respectively. 

(H) Quantitation of the immunostaining experiment in (G), giving the proportion of NANOG+ cells with or at indicated time points. 

(I) Summary of Xi and global dynamics of PRC2 and H3K27me3 during reprogramming, relative to CHD1 and NANOG expression. Female-specific features are 
shown in orange/red, and those occurring in both female and male reprogramming are shown in blue. The width of the boxes represents the level of the epigenetic 
mark considered. 

(J) Experimental design for the isolation and characterization of CDH1+/- or SSEA1+/- reprogramming subpopulations. 

(K) Number of NANOG+ colonies with or without Xi^^*^^^ in CDH1 + and CDH1 - sorted cell populations isolated as shown in (J), at indicated days after replating. 

(L) Proportion of NANQG+ colonies with or without in SSEA1+ and SSEA1- sorted cell populations isolated as shown in (J), at indicated days after 

replating, n = 6 for each SSEA1 + time point, and n = 1 for the SSEA1 - count at +d1 1 . Colonies appearing in SSEA1 + replated cells become larger throughout this 
time course as shown in (M). 

(M) Visualization of changes in replated SSEA1+ reprogramming intermediates over time from the experiment shown in (J) and (L). Replated cells were 

immunostained for EZH2 (green in merge) and NANQG (red) at the indicated days. Note the increase in colony size and disappearance of Xi^^*^^^ (yellow 
arrowhead) with time in culture. 

See also Figure SI . 
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expressed the X-linked gene Atrx monoallelically and large col- 
onies expressed the X-linked gene mostly biallelically (Figure 3E). 
Together, these results demonstrate the molecular timeline of Xi 
changes relative to hierarchical pluripotency gene activation 
(summarized in Figure 3F). 

Sequential Xi States Are Conserved across Different 
Reprogramming Systems 

To establish whether the sequential changes on the Xi during re- 
programming are specific to the reprogramming system used, 
we reprogrammed MEFs carrying a single dox-inducible, poly- 
cistronic reprogramming cassette encoding Oct4, Sox2, Klf4, 
and cMyc in a defined locus instead of retroviral infection. In 
addition, we reprogrammed another starting cell type, mouse 
embryonic endoderm cells, and also used different culture con- 
ditions. The dynamics of and sequential pluripotency 

gene activation were reproduced in each case (Figures S3J- 
S3N). We conclude that the epigenetic states identified repre- 
sent fundamental changes inherent to reprogramming, appli- 
cable to multiple starting cell types and reprogramming systems. 

CDH1 and NANOG Are Required, but Not Sufficient, for 
the Efficient Induction of Reprogramming Steps Leading 
to XCR 

Our data indicate that CDH1 expression marks the cells that sub- 
sequently induce and NANOG and that only those cells 

that activate NANOG are fated to induce X/sf loss, Tsix activation 
on the Xi and Xa, pluripotency-associated factor activation, and 
XCR, suggesting that both CDH1 and NANOG are critical for this 
hierarchy of events. To address the role of CDH1 and NANOG for 
epigenetic changes taking place downstream of their expres- 
sion, we performed both knockdown and overexpression 
experiments. We found that knockdown of Cdh1 during re- 
programming with shRNAs decreased the number of Xi^^*^^^, 
NANOG+, and DPPA4+ colonies (Figures 4A and S4A). In 
contrast, Cdh1 overexpression did not promote any of the epige- 
netic events that normally take place downstream of CDH1 in- 
duction (Figures S4B-S4E). Depletion of Nanog transcripts 
during reprogramming using an inducible shRNA (Figures S4F 
and S4G) did not prevent CDH1 activation, global upregulation 
of EZH2, and (Figures S4H and S4I), in agreement with 



its induction later during reprogramming (Silva et al., 2009). By 
contrast, the activation of Tsix on the Xa and Xi, as well as of plu- 
ripotency-associated transcription factors, was strongly 
reduced by Nanog depletion (Figures S4J-S4M). The lack of bial- 
lelic Tsix expression in the absence of Nanog also suggests that 
XCR was impaired without Nanog. Thus, NANOG orchestrates 
the efficient transition through the later molecular events, 
including XCR, although the requirement for Nanog can be by- 
passed (Carter et al., 2014; Schwarz et al., 2014). Overexpres- 
sion of Nanog late in reprogramming promoted steps toward 
XCR as judged by the increased number of DPPA4+/Xi^^'^^“ col- 
onies, but not those before NANOG is normally induced (i.e., 
XiEZH 2 -H) (Figures 4B, S4N, and S40). However, most NANOG- 
overexpressing cells did not induce the subsequent reprogram- 
ming steps. Together, these results demonstrate that both Cdh1 
and Nanog are required, but not sufficient, for the induction of the 
epigenetic events leading to XCR. 

The above finding raised the question of whether XCR repre- 
sents a barrier to reprogramming. To test this, we obtained a 
large number of female and male MEFs preparations from four in- 
dependent litters and measured the efficiency with which 
NANOG+, DPPA4+, or PECAM1+ colonies formed, without prior 
knowledge of the sex. This experiment revealed no difference in 
the reprogramming efficiency between male and female MEFs in 
KSR or FBS culture media and in the transition to different reprog- 
ramming stages (Figures 4C and 4D). Thus, even though the Xi 
represents the most extreme form of facultative heterochromatin, 
XCR does not limit reprogramming to induced pluripotency. 

Requirement oiXist Silencing, but Not Tsix Expression, 
for XCR 

To examine the molecular mechanism of XCR during reprogram- 
ming, we focused on the requirement for Xist and for Tsix, its 
negative regulator in pluripotent cells (Lee and Bartolomei, 
2013). Despite Tsix becoming expressed on the Xi as Xist RNA 
disappears (Figure 2), deletion of Tsix did not alter the kinetics 
of Xist repression in NANOG+ cells (Figures 5A and 5B), indi- 
cating that Tsix does not negatively regulate Xist at the end of re- 
programming. Conversely, to test whether repression of Xist 
RNA is required for XCR, we ectopically expressed Xist from 
the Xi during reprogramming (Figure 5C). Constitutive Xist 



Figure 2. Kinetics oiXist and Tsix RNA and XCR during Reprogramming 

(A) Representative images of X/sf RNA (green in merge), NANOG (red), and Dapi (biue) from immunoFiSH stainings at different time points of reprogramming 
reflecting different states of Xi^'®^"^ and NANOG expression as determined in (B). Dotted lines indicate the position of NANOG+ colonies across different channels, 
(i) day 8, (ii) day 10, and (ill) day 14. Each image represents a series of ten Z-sections merged onto a single plane. 

(B) Proportion of NANOG+ cells with or without Xi'^'^^^ at different time points. 

(C) ImmunoFiSH analysis of NANOG expression and nascent transcripts of the X-linked gene Mecp2 (seen as a strong pinpoint) during reprogramming. In the 
image, the biallelic Mecp2 expression pattern is indicated (two arrowheads), and the proportion of NANOG+ cells with mono- or biallelic Mecp2 expression is 
given below. The dotted line indicates the proportion of Xi^'^^“ cells from the same time course. 

(D) Images depict an immunostaining for H3K27me3, SerSP polymerase II (SerSP Pol II), and NANOG at day 12 of reprogramming. Quantification gives the 

proportion of SerSP Pol II Xi-exclusion cells in NANOG- (top) or NANOG+ (bottom) cells that also display at indicated time points. 

(E) Summary of reprogramming stages related to this figure, displayed as described in Figure 1 1. Dashed lines indicate the window of time we narrowed down for 
the feature to occur or disappear. 

(F) ImmunoFiSH analysis as in (C), except for NANOG (red) and Tsix RNA (green). Proportion of NANOG- (left) and NANOG+ (right) cells, respectively, displaying 
monoallelic, biallelic, or no Tsix RNA FISH signal. 

(G) RNA FISH analysis of the relationship between X/sf and Tsix RNA in reprogramming. In the images, yellow arrowheads represent Ts/x expression without X/sf 
RNA present on the same X chromosome, and the white and gray arrowheads represent an X/sf RNA cloud that does not or does overlap a Tsix signal, 
respectively. The quantification of cells with Tsix expression showing mono- or biallelic Tsix expression with and without Xi^'^^"^ is shown. 

See also Figure S2. 
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Figure 3. Xi Features in Relation to the Sequential Expression of Pluripotency Factors during Reprogramming 

(A) Quantitation of an immunostaining analysis of NANOG, and REX1, presenting the proportion of NANOG+ colonies with Xi^^*^^^ and/or REX1 

expression at indicated time points. Right, representative immunostaining images for EZH2 (magenta in the merge), NANOG (red), and REX1 (green). 

(B) As (A) for NANOG, and DPPA4. 

(C) Quantitation of an immunoFISH analysis for PECAM1 and Xist RNA displaying the proportion of PECAM1+ cells with Xi^'^^^. 

(D) Representative immunostaining image for EZH2 (magenta in the merge), NANOG (red), and PECAM1 (green), demonstrating the absence of in PE- 

CAM1+ cells. 

(E) (i) Quantitation of mono- and biallelic expression of the X-linked gene Atrx within cells of small (<12 cells) and large (>20 cells) DPPA4+ colonies and 
representative images from the DPPA4 (magenta) and Atrx (green) immunoFISH staining. Arrowheads indicate Atrx nascent transcription signals, (ii) Quantifi- 
cation of biallelic Afrx expression in PECAM1+/- cells. 

(F) Summary of reprogramming stages identified in this figure as in Figure 2E. 

See also Figure S3. 

expression did not alter the efficiency by which ESRRB-i- col- 
onies appeared but resulted in a decrease in XCR within 
NANOG-i- cells, as measured by the extent of biallelic Atrx 
expression (Figures 5D-5F). Thus, Xist silencing at the end of re- 
programming is necessary for XCR. 



To determine whether XCR depends solely on Xist repression, 
we asked whether X/sf deletion leads to precocious activation of 
the Xi. Specifically, we deleted Xist early in the reprogramming 
process using female MEFs homozygous for a conditional 
(2lox) Xist allele (Csankovszki et al., 2001), which also carried a 
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dox-inducible Cre recombinase (Figures 5G and 5H). Xist abla- 
tion had no effect on the efficiency with which NANOG+ colonies 
were generated (Figure 5I) and, surprisingly, did not alter XCR ki- 
netics (Figure 5J). Therefore, Xist repression is necessary, but 
not sufficient, for XCR to occur, indicating the existence of other 
mechanisms that can maintain Xi silencing throughout reprog- 
ramming and even initially in NANOG+ cells. 

High Persistence of Xi DNA Methyiation during 
Reprogramming 

We considered the possibility that DNA methyiation could main- 
tain the silent state of the Xi during reprogramming in the 
absence oiXist. DNA methyiation at CpG islands of the Xi arises 
late in the sequence of epigenetic changes on the Xi during 
development (Gendrel et al., 2012). We examined the DNA 
methyiation pattern of X-linked genes in SSEA1- and SSEA1 + 
subpopulations, isolated from day 9 reprogramming cultures, 
representing cell populations with different reprogramming ca- 
pabilities (Figures ILand 1M; Poloet al., 2012). Traditional bisul- 



Figure 4. Cdh1 and Nanog Modulate the Ef- 
ficiency of Reprogramming and Dynamics 
of Xi Hallmarks, whereas XCR Does Not 
Represent a Reprogramming Barrier 

(A) Number of Xi™^, NANOG-f, and DPPA4 -f/ 
XjEZH 2 - colonies obtained when Cdh1 is knocked 
down by shRNAs {shCdhI) throughout re- 
programming, compared to scrambled shRNA 
{shScr) reprogramming experiments. 

(B) Reprogramming experiments with female 
MEFs carrying rtTA only or rtTA and the tetO- 
Nanog allele, and with and without dox addition at 
day 11. The number of Xi™+ and DPPA4 -f/ 
X|EZH 2 - colonies was determined at day 12 and 16 
of reprogramming, respectively, and was plotted 
as fold change between dox relative to no dox 
treatment per cell line. Note that Xi^^*^^^ counts are 
similar at day 12, whereas DPPA4 -f/XI^^'^^“ counts 
differ at day 14 when Nanog is overexpressed. 

(C) Comparison of reprogramming efficiency be- 
tween male (M) and female (F) MEFs. Box plots depict 
the number of NANOG-f colonies for reprogramm- 
ing experiments in KSR and FBS media, respec- 
tively, with male and female MEFs, at day 14 and 
day 25 of reprogramming, respectively. MEFs are 
grouped by litter and the number of male and female 
MEF populations per litter is given (n). Whiskers 
demarcate the minimum and maximum of the data. 

(D) Quantitation of different late reprogramming 
stages for MEFs isolated from seven female and 
seven male embryos, as judged by the number of 
NANOG-f, DPPA4-F, or PECAMI-f colonies at 
day 14. 

See also Figure S4. 



fite sequencing at promoters of the X- 
linked genes Afrx and Rlim demonstrated 
the presence of the hypermethylated Xi in 
female MEFs, as well as in SSEA1 - and 
SSEAI-f subpopulations, but not in fe- 
male ESCs (Figure 6A). In contrast, the 
Nanog promoter region, methylated at an intermediate level in 
MEFs and SSEA1 - cells, displayed demethylation characteristic 
of pluripotent cells already in SSEAI-f cells. These findings sug- 
gested a differential persistence of the methyiation mark be- 
tween Nanog and Xi-linked genes. 

To determine the DNA methyiation status along the entire X 
chromosome, we employed reduced representative bisulfite 
sequencing (Meissner et al., 2008), which provides genome- 
scale single-base-resolution maps of DNA methyiation. For this 
analysis, we additionally included early passage female iPSCs, 
as well as male MEFs and male ESCs for comparison. CpG 
islands on the Xa in male cells were hypomethylated to the 
same degree as those on autosomes in male or female cells (Fig- 
ure 6B). By contrast, in female MEFs, CpG islands across the X 
chromosome showed an average of 20%-50% methyiation, 
which is consistent with an Xi-specific methyiation signature. 
This pattern was present in both SSEA1 - and SSEAI-f subpop- 
ulations but absent in early-passage female iPSCs and female 
ESCs (Figure 6B). A similar result was obtained for CpG-island 
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Figure 5. Xist Silencing Is Necessary, but Not Sufficient, for XCR 

(A) (i) Representative image of an immunoFiSH anaiysis for NANOG (green) and Xist RNA (red) at day 1 4 of reprogramming with MEFs carrying a deietion of Tsix on the 
Xi and of Xist on the Xa, iiiustrating that NANOG+ ceiis iose Xist RNA accumuiation on the Xi even in the absence of Tsix on the Xi. (ii) iPSCs derived from the 
experiment in (i) were stained for NANOG (green) and Tsix RNA (red), confirming monoaiieiic expression of Tsix due to deietion on one X chromosome (arrowheads). 

(legend continued on next page) 
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shores, high and low CpG-containing promoters (Figure S5A). 
These results indicate that DNA methylation established on the 
Xi late during differentiation (Gendrel et al., 2012) is preserved 
on the Xi until very late in reprogramming. The persistence of 
Xi-DNA methylation in reprogramming is Xist independent (Fig- 
ures S5B and S5C), supporting the hypothesis that this Xi mark 
could maintain the silent state of the Xi until late in reprogram- 
ming, even when Xist is experimentally deleted. Because Xi- 
DNA methylation is not yet reversed when Nanog (Figure 6A) 
and many other ESC-specific enhancer elements have already 
become demethylated (V.P., R.K., C. Chronis, A.M., and K.P., 
unpublished data), we conclude that this Xi mark has a remark- 
able stability during reprogramming. 

Xist RNA and DNA Methylation Both Maintain Xi 
Siiencing Throughout Reprogramming 

We determined whether XCR is mechanistically linked to the loss 
of both Xist and DNA methylation by deleting Xist and inhibiting 
Dnmt1, the maintenance DNA methyltransferase, during the late 
phase of reprogramming. The block oiDnmtl activity and loss of 
DNA methylation within Xi-linked CpG islands was confirmed 
(Figures S5D and S5E). In reprogramming cultures in which Xist 
on the Xi was experimentally deleted, 23% of NANOG+ cells dis- 
played biallelic expression of the X-linked gene Atrx upon brief 
Dnmt1 depletion, and this proportion was more than doubled 
when Dnmt1 knockdown was combined with SAzadC treatment 
to enhance DNA demethylation (Figures 6C and S5E). XCR was 
not detected at this time point in NANOG+ cells in control reprog- 
ramming cultures (Figure 6C). Importantly, we found that inhibi- 
tion of DNA methylation only enhances XCR in NANOG+ cells 
in the absence of Xist, but not in its presence (Figure 6D). This 
finding also excludes the possibility that the acceleration of 
XCR upon inhibition of DNA methylation is simply due to faster 
overall reprogramming. We conclude that Xist RNA is able to 
maintain the Xi when DNA methylation is reduced and that DNA 
methylation is sufficient for Xi maintenance in the absence of 
Xist. Therefore, both DNA demethylation and Xist silencing are 
required for XCR late in reprogramming and occur downstream 
to the reactivation and demethylation of Nanog (Figure 6E). 

Tetl, Tet2, and High Global 5hmC Levels Are 
Dispensable for XCR 

Given the implication of conversion of 5-methylcytosine (5mC) to 
5-hydroxymethylcytosine (5hmC) in DNA demethylation pro- 
cesses (Wu and Zhang, 2014), we defined the Xi-specific and 



global dynamics of 5hmC during reprogramming. We found a 
striking increase in the global 5hmC level, specifically in those 
cells that globally upregulate EZFI2 and gain Xi^^*^^^ (Figures 
7A-7C). Global upregulation of 5hmC also took place in male re- 
programming cultures and in the absence of Vitamin C (Fig- 
ure S6A), indicating that this epigenetic remodeling event is 
intrinsic to reprogramming across different culture conditions 
and sex chromosome content. Despite overall elevated 5hmC 
levels, this mark was depleted on the Xi in cells (Figures 

7D and 7E). Thus, during reprogramming, cells start off with low 
levels of 5hmC and EZH2 and then increase 5hmC and EZH2 
downstream of MET, with PRC2 accumulating on the Xi and 
5hmC remaining excluded from the Xi, all of which precedes 
the reactivation of pluripotency genes and transition to a plurip- 
otent state with XCR devoid of and 5hmC Xi exclusion. 

Given the dynamics of 5hmC, we tested the requirement of 
Tet1 and Tet2 for XCR using female MEFs carrying Tet1 
knockout (Tet1~^-) and Tet2 conditional (Tet2^'°^^^'°^) alleles, in 
which genetic deletion of Tet2 could be induced by addition of 
Cre-expressing adenoviruses (AdCre) (Figure S6B). Strikingly, 
genetic ablation of both Tet1 and Tet2, but not that of either 
Tet1 or Tet2 individually, prevented the global induction of 
5hmC during reprogramming (Figures 7F, S6C, and S6D). Impor- 
tantly, Tet1ITet2 double knockout and absence of global 5hmC 
did not affect the upregulation of nuclear EZH2 and occurrence 
of nor the efficiency with which NANOG+ colonies were 

obtained, nor the activation of the late pluripotency marker PE- 
CAM1 and XCR (Figures 7G, 7H, and S6E-S6G). Reprogram- 
ming experiments with ablation of either Tet1 or Tet2 resulted 
in similar results, and the resulting iPSCs contributed to chi- 
meras and were effectively demethylated at c/s-regulatory re- 
gions otXhePou5f1 (Oct4) gene and Xi-linked promoters (Figures 
S6H-S6K and S7A-S7D). Additional shRNA-mediated depletion 
of Tet3 transcripts in pre-iPSCs also carrying the Tet1 and Tet2 
genetic deletion still enabled XCR (Figures S7E-S7K). We 
conclude that Tet1 and Tet2 and the global increase in 5hmC nu- 
clear levels are dispensable for XCR and the transition through 
the reprogramming hierarchy that we have established. 

DISCUSSION 

A dramatic reorganization of the epigenome occurs during the 
reprogramming of somatic cells to iPSCs. Our findings demon- 
strate that changes in global and Xi-specific chromatin states, 
noncoding RNA expression, and pluripotency-associated factor 



(B) Kinetics of Xist RNA loss in the absence of Tsix on the Xi. Proportion of NANOG+ cells with Xi^'^^'^ in reprogramming time courses performed with MEFs with 
(gray bars) and without (blue bars) Tsix on the Xi. Just like Tsix deletion, the additional deletion ot Xist on the Xa (dark versus lighter bars) does not affect the 
kinetics ot Xist RNA loss in NANOG+ cells. 

(C) Diagram ot Xist overexpression reprogramming experiments using MEFs in which the promoter ot Xist on the Xi is replaced with a tet-inducible promoter. 

(D) Proportion of NANOG+ cells with Xi^'^^"^ in reprogramming cultures described in (C) with and without ectopic Xist induction conditions (+/-dox), based on 
immunoFISH analysis. 

(E) As (D), but for NANOG+ cells with biallelic Atrx expression. 

(F) As (D), but for the number of ESRRB+ colonies. 

(G) Diagram of the Xist deletion reprogramming experiments with female conditional Xist MEFs. 

(H) Xist RNA FISH for MEFs described in (G) under control (-dox) and +dox conditions, the latter leading to Xist RNA loss in the majority of cells. 

(I) Number of NANOG+ colonies at various time points of reprogramming for the experiment described in (G) under control (no dox/-Cre) and the Xist deletion 
(+dox/+Cre) conditions. 

(J) As in (I), but quantitation of NANOG+ cells with biallelic Atrx expression based on immunoFISH analysis. 
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expression are highly reproducible and reveal the existence of a 
multitude of epigenetic steps that occur in a defined sequence 
throughout the reprogramming process (Figure 71, i). For 
instance, focusing only on dynamics relative to CDH1 

and NANOG expression, transition through four steps can be 
defined: (1) CDH1+/Xi^^^^“/NANOG-; (2) CDH1+/Xi™V 
NANOG-; (3) CDH1+/Xi™VNANOG+; and (4) CDH1+/ 
XjEZH2-/NANOG+ (Figure 7I, ii). These stages are likely going to 
be generally applicable to female cells and not cell-type specific 
as the Xi enrichment of PRC2 is also expected to occur in epithe- 
lial cells at an intermediate step of reprogramming. The relocal- 
ization of EZH2 (PRC2) and its cofactor JARID2 to the Xi, along 
with global increases in PRC2, macroH2A1 , and 5hmC down- 
stream of MET and upstream of NANOG expression, indicate 
that major changes in chromatin structure take place in cells un- 
dergoing reprogramming, before pluripotency is reached. 

Compared to the establishment of Xi features during differenti- 
ation, we find that these have different propensities for reversal 
during reprogramming. Whereas and the activation of 

Tsix from the Xa and Xi take place in an apparent reverse order 
of the developmental XCI program, macroH2A1 and DNA methyl- 
ation, both associated with the differentiated state and resistance 
to reprogramming (Pasque et al., 2012; Mikkelsen et al., 2008), 
are reversed on the Xi only very late in reprogramming, despite 
the fact that they are established on the Xi late in differentiation. 
Similarly, the activation of Xi-linked genes during reprogramming 
only occurs after Xist RNA loss, even though Xist RNA coating 
precedes silencing of the X chromosome during differentiation. 
Thus, based on a subset of Xi hallmarks, reprogramming pro- 
ceeds in a manner that would be expected for developmental 
reversal, indicating progressive dedifferentiation. However, 
based on another set of marks, cells undergoing reprogramming 
remain epigenetically distinct from those traversing differentia- 
tion. Thus, during reprogramming, certain epigenetic features 
follow the differentiation state of the cell, whereas others are un- 
coupled from this regulation. 

During differentiation, Xist is required to initiate XCI, and its 
experimental silencing in the first days after the establishment 
of the Xi leads to immediate reactivation of the X chromosome 
(Wutz and Jaenisch, 2000). However, later in differentiation, 
Xist can be deleted from the Xi without dramatically affecting 
the stability of the silent chromosome, which, at this point, is 
thought to be maintained through the action of multiple repres- 
sive chromatin pathways (Csankovszki et al., 2001). In contrast 
to a recent study that used a different system to reduce Xist 



expression (Chen et al., 2014), we made the surprising observa- 
tion that Xist ablation on the Xi does not alter the kinetics of XCR 
during reprogramming. Cur result indicates that the extended, 
several-day-long window of Xist dependency of silencing seen 
during the initiation of XCI in differentiation (Wutz and Jaenisch, 
2000) is not re-established during reprogramming. Silencing of 
the Xi in the absence of Xist remains stable until the very end 
of reprogramming because it is functionally maintained by DNA 
methylation, which has an extraordinarily high persistence on 
the Xi during reprogramming and is only erased after the plurip- 
otency factor Nanog is already demethylated. Notably, the 
experimental interference with DNA methylation alone does not 
lead to precocious XCR, indicating that Xist RNA also actively 
contributes to the silencing of the Xi late in reprogramming. In 
agreement with this, we also discovered that forced Xist expres- 
sion prevents XCR during reprogramming. Therefore, XCR re- 
quires loss of both Xist RNA and DNA methylation at the end of 
the reprogramming process. Because both events take place 
only late during hierarchical pluripotency-associated gene acti- 
vation, these ensure that XCR only occurs in cells that establish 
faithful pluripotency (Figure 71, iii). Accordingly, a block early in 
the pluripotency hierarchy blocks XCR (Figure S4). Notably, the 
pluripotency factor PRDM14 has been reported to be required 
for XCR during reprogramming (Payer et al., 2013), but whether 
Prdm14 deletion blocks the reprogramming process at a stage 
prior to XCR needs to be resolved to understand its specific 
role in XCR. 

The generation of 5hmC by Tet proteins has been suggested 
to play important roles during reprogramming to iPSCs and 
potentially mediates DNA demethylation through active and pas- 
sive mechanisms (Hu et al., 2014; Wu and Zhang, 2014). Cur 
findings reveal that Tet1 , Tet2, and global 5hmC are dispensable 
for XCR. This raises the question of which DNA demethylation 
pathway, either active or passive, leads to XCR. We posit that 
loss of DNA methylation on the Xi during reprogramming likely 
occurs in a synchronous manner across the entire chromosome, 
requiring a mechanism that can act across a large number of 
CpG islands in a relatively short time frame. We expect that the 
characterization of the Xi DNA demethylation event will yield crit- 
ical insights into mechanisms that control the final stages of 
reprogramming. 

Notably, during reprogramming by SCNT, developmental de- 
fects are caused by misregulation of the XCI system, particularly 
due to ectopic Xist expression from the Xa (Inoue et al., 201 0). By 
contrast, our data indicate that, during reprogramming to iPSCs, 



Figure 6. Analysis of DNA Methylation on the X Chromosome during Reprogramming 

(A) Bisulfite PGR analysis of the promoter regions of theX-linked genes Atrx and Rlim and oi Nanog in female MEFs, ESCs, and day 9 SSEA1 -/+ reprogramming 
intermediates. Black circles indicate methylated CpGs, and open circles indicate unmethylated CpGs. The proportion of methylated CpGs is given. For MEFs and 
SSEA1+/- cells, hemimethylation represents Xi methylation. 

(B) Histograms showing the distribution of methylation levels across CpG islands on the X chromosome and autosomes in indicated cell types based on RRBS 
data (n, number of CpG islands). The arrow indicates the Xi-specific DNA methylation signature. 

(C) Proportion of NANOG+ cells with biallelic Atrx expression based on immunoFISH analysis at day 8 of reprogramming with 2loxl2lox Xist MEFs in which Xist 
was deleted by activation of the dox-inducible Cre-recombinase, and siControl, s\Dnnnt1 , and s\Dnnnt1 plus SAzadC, respectively, the latter were added at day 5. 
All NANOG+ cells present in the culture were counted (n). 

(D) Similar to (C), except that X/sf deletion was performed only in half of the reprogramming culture, and siControl or slDn/T7f7+5AzadC were applied on day 5 and 
day 8. At day 12, all NANOG+ cells present in the culture were assessed for biallelic Atrx expression. 

(E) Summary of the role of X/sf RNA and DNA methylation in the control of gene silencing on the XI during reprogramming. 

See also Figure S5. 
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the reactivation of the Xi (Figure 4) or ectopic XCI on the Xa (Fig- 
ures 5B and S7L) does not seem to act as barriers to reprogram- 
ming, pointing to mechanistic differences between transcription 
factor- and oocyte-induced somatic cell reprogramming. 
Furthermore, in contrast to our findings in iPSC reprogramming, 
the activation of X-linked genes during XCR in preimplantation 
development occurs in the presence of Xist (Williams et al., 
2011 ). 

Importantly, our study defines many sequential reprogram- 
ming steps, extending previous reports based on gene expres- 
sion studies that identified a limited number of reprogramming 
stages (Parchem et al., 2014; O’Malley et al., 2013; Buganim 
et al., 201 2; Polo et al., 201 2). We propose that the global epige- 
netic state of cells as they reprogram to iPSCs, and that of the Xi, 
is less variable than transcriptional states. Flowever, our data do 
not exclude stochastic gene expression differences in cells with 
the same epigenetic state. One advantage of our analyses is that 
the stage of any cell in a reprogramming culture can be easily as- 
sessed, taking into account criteria such as colony growth and 
positional information of cells, as well as protein levels and sub- 
cellular localization. Notably, although most of our analyses 
focused on the female-specific XCR process, our work led to 
the identification of many reprogramming stages that are also 
applicable to male reprogramming (Figure 71, i). For example, 
the global increase in EZH2 and 5hmC levels that occurs in 
both female and male cells was uncovered during our analysis 
of the localization of these marks on the Xi in female cells. 

Our study provides an easily applicable platform for assaying 
the effects of interference with intrinsic and extrinsic factors on 
the stages of reprogramming and on the transitions between 
them. Additionally, we anticipate that the analysis of the tran- 
scriptome and other epigenetic features such as DNA methyl- 
ation in the multiple reprogramming intermediates that we have 
identified will reveal insights into reprogramming. Another task 
ahead remains the continuous imaging of the transitions be- 
tween the reprogramming steps identified here to quantitatively 
model the reprogramming process. 

In conclusion, our comprehensive study yields insights into 
XCR and provides unprecedented details on the epigenetic dy- 



namics of somatic cell reprogramming to induced pluripotency, 
establishing a valuable foundation exploitable for many applica- 
tions, including staging of reprogramming cultures, isolation of 
intermediates, and to uncover mechanistically how cells transi- 
tion toward pluripotency. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Reprogramming Experiments and Time Courses 

Reprogramming was carried out using ceiis derived from reprogrammabie 
mice or directiy infected with retroviruses encoding Oct4, Sox2, and K/f4, as 
described in detaii in the Extended Experimentai Procedures. For time course 
anaiyses, reprogramming cuitures on 22 x 22 mm geiatinized giass coversiips 
were fixed every other day, usuaiiy from day 6 to day 14, before carrying out 
immunostaining and RNA FiSH anaiyses. 

Flow Cytometry 

Fiow cytometry for SSEA1 and CDH1 was done starting from iarge reprogram- 
ming cuitures using methods previousiy reported (Stadtfeid et ai., 2008) with 
modifications described in the Extended Experimentai Procedures. 

Immunostaining and RNA FISH 

immunostainings and RNA FiSH were carried out on 22 x 22 coversiips ob- 
tained from reprogramming cuitures and as described previousiy (Maheraii 
et ai., 2007). Detaiis are given in the Extended Experimentai Procedures. 

Bisulfite Anaiysis 

Bisuifite-converted DNA was subjected to RRBS or anaiyzed by PGR as 
detaiied in Tabie SI. Detaiis are given in the Extended Experimentai 
Procedures. 

Data Anaiyses 

See the Extended Experimentai Procedures. 

ACCESSION NUMBERS 

The GEO accession number for the RRBS data reported in this paper is 
GSE58109. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Suppiementai information inciudes Extended Experimental Procedures, seven 
figures, and one table and can be found with this article online at http://dx.doi. 
org/1 0.101 6/j.cell.201 4.1 1 .040. 



Figure 7. Tetl and Tet2 and Global 5hmC Are Dispensable for XCR 

(A) Representative immunostaining images for different patterns of NANOG (red in merge), EZH2 (green), and 5hmC (magenta) arising at indicated days of re- 
programming. Arrowheads indicate 

(B) Proportion of cells with low nuclear EZH2 levels and no that display either low or high nuclear levels of 5hmC at indicated time points. 

(C) Proportion of colonies that display either low or high 5hmC at indicated time points. 

(D) Representative immunostaining image for EZH2 (green in merge) and 5hmC (magenta) in the Xi^^*^^^ reprogramming intermediate. 5hmC Xi exclusion is 
indicated by arrowheads. 

(E) Proportion of cells that display 5hmC Xi exclusion (Xi^'^'^^“) at indicated time points. 

(F) Representative immunostaining images of male reprogramming cultures infected with Ad5 (top) or AdCre (bottom) adenoviruses, stained 

for NANOG (red in merge) and 5hmC (green) at day 14 of reprogramming. AdCre induces Tet2 deletion {Tet2'"°^^'"°^Tet1~^~). The graph gives the proportion of 
NANOG+ colonies positive for 5hmC and TET2, respectively, at day 14 based on immunostaining. The absence of the TET2 signal in NANOG+ cells confirms 
effective Tet2 deletion. Loss of both Tet1 and Tet2 leads to loss of the 5hmC immunostaining signal (loss of global 5hmC). 

(G) As in (F), except for female and Tet2^'°^'^'°^Tet1~'~ reprogramming cultures, immunostained for EZH2, NANOG, and TET2. The number of 

NANOG+ colonies at indicated time points in these cultures is given in the graph. 

(H) RNA FISH iorAtrx nascent transcription on female Tet1~'~, Tet2'"°''^'"°'' and iPSCs. Arrowheads indicate the biallelic Atrx signal. 

(I) Stages of XCR and somatic cell reprogramming to induced pluripotency. Our view of the stages leading to XCR and the induction of pluripotency, shown as 
described in Figures 1 1 and 2E. Female-specific events are shown in orange/red, and those occurring in both female and male cells are shown in blue. With the 
exception of retroviral silencing in male reprogramming, all results presented are based on experimental evidence in both female and male reprogramming. 
See also Figures S6 and S7. 
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SUMMARY 

Cells control dynamic transitions in transcript levels 
by regulating transcription, processing, and/or de- 
gradation through an integrated regulatory strategy. 
Here, we combine RNA metabolic labeling, rRNA- 
depleted RNA-seq, and DRiLL, a novel computa- 
tional framework, to quantify the level; editing sites; 
and transcription, processing, and degradation rates 
of each transcript at a splice junction resolution 
during the LPS response of mouse dendritic cells. 
Four key regulatory strategies, dominated by RNA 
transcription changes, generate most temporal 
gene expression patterns. Noncanonical strategies 
that also employ dynamic posttranscriptional regula- 
tion control only a minority of genes, but provide 
unique signal processing features. We validate Tris- 
tetraprolin (TTP) as a major regulator of RNA degra- 
dation in one noncanonical strategy. Applying DRiLL 
to the regulation of noncoding RNAs and to zebrafish 
embryogenesis demonstrates its broad utility. Our 
study provides a new quantitative approach to dis- 
cover transcriptional and posttranscriptional events 
that control dynamic changes in transcript levels us- 
ing RNA sequencing data. 

INTRODUCTION 

Dynamic changes in transcript levels are tightly regulated by the 
interplay of RNA transcription, processing, and degradation. 
Cells can produce complex dynamic mRNA patterns by chang- 
ing one or more of these rates (Figure 1 A). For example, either 
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increasing transcription or decreasing splicing or degradation 
rates can yield a similar temporal mRNA profile (Figure 1A, 
red). Compensatory changes in two (or more) of these rates 
can also leave the mRNA levels unchanged and thus diminish 
or obscure regulatory transitions, say if decreased processing 
counteracts increased transcription (Figure IB). However, 
most studies only measure mRNA levels and tacitly focus on 
transcriptional regulation, excluding changes in RNA degrada- 
tion or processing from consideration. 

The many possible regulatory strategies raise important ques- 
tions. How does each regulatory strategy combine a transcript’s 
transcription, processing, and degradation rates to generate 
its expression pattern? Are genes with similar temporal mRNA 
profiles controlled by the same strategy? If not, what function 
do different strategies serve if their outcome (mRNA profile) is 
seemingly the same? Does local variation in transcription or 
splicing rates along a transcript’s length regulate its expression? 
These questions are not fully understood, even for specific 
transcripts. 

Technical and computational challenges have limited the 
availability of genome-wide dynamic data on RNA transcription, 
processing, and degradation. Methods for measuring RNA regu- 
lation rates in vivo typically require severe manipulations (Audi- 
bert et al., 2002; Core et al., 2008; Shalem et al., 2008; Singh 
and Padgett, 2009), impacting physiological relevance. Fraction- 
ation-based methods (Churchman and Weissman, 201 1 ; Pan- 
dya-Jones et al., 2013) may be impacted by nonspecific RNA 
binding and coprecipitating proteins. Recently, several studies 
(Dolken et al., 2008; Eser et al., 201 4; Rabani et al., 201 1 ; Windh- 
ager et al., 2012) used short pulses of 4-thiouridine (4sU) RNA 
labeling to isolate newly-transcribed RNA and determine RNA 
kinetics during dynamic responses. Although most focused on 
RNA transcription and degradation, this strategy was also 
applied for RNA processing (Rabani et al., 2011; Windhager 
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Figure 1. Dynamic Transitions in Mature 
RNA Levels Can Arise from Changes in Tran- 
scription, Processing, or Degradation 

(A) Different regulatory changes can lead to a similar 
mRNA temporal expression profile. Top: transcrip- 
tion (black, RNA/min), processing (magenta, 1/min) 
and degradation rates (green, 1/min). Bottom: 
precursor (blue) and mature (red) RNA expression 
levels. Left (dashed lines): baseline reference ex- 
pression. Three columns (solid lines): changes in 
each of three possible rates, lead to the same new, 
mRNA profile (solid red, bottom). 

(B) Compensatory changes in two of three rates 
(rows as in A) leave mRNA levels (red, bottom) un- 
changed. Left column (dashed lines): reference 
expression; three columns (solid lines): changes 
from reference in two of three possible rates; mRNA 
levels (red, bottom) do not change versus baseline. 



unique signal processing features. Finally, 
we apply DRILL to the early zebrafish tran- 
scriptome and to the regulation of un- 
stable noncoding RNAs, establishing its 
general utility. 

RESULTS 

A High-Resolution Map of the 
Temporal Response of Mouse DCs 
to LPS 

To monitor the relative regulatory contri- 
butions of RNA transcription, processing. 



et al., 2012), albeit not dynamically. Moreover, although the ex- 
cision rate of particular introns was described (Audibert et al., 
2002; Singh and Padgett, 2009), there is no large-scale data 
on intron-specific processing rates, and few studies that 
measured RNA processing intermediates (Pandya-Jones et al., 
2013; Rabani et al., 2011; Windhager et al., 2012; Zeisel et al., 
2011) had insufficient resolution to study individual introns. 
Consequently, RNA-Seq analysis tools (Katz et al., 2010; Trap- 
nell et al., 2009; Wang et al., 2008) are optimized for mature tran- 
scripts, but not unstable precursors. 

Here, we generate a high-resolution map of the transcriptome 
in response to lipopolysaccharide (LPS) stimulation in mouse 
immune dendritic cells (DCs). We combine high-resolution 
sequencing of rRNA-depleted and of metabolically labeled 
RNA and a novel computational modeling approach (DRILL) to 
quantify (1) precursor and mature RNA levels at a splice junction 
resolution from rRNA-depleted sequencing counts, (2) kinetic 
rates of RNA transcription, processing, and degradation from 
metabolic labeling data, and (3) reliable RNA editing sites by de- 
tecting local differences in base composition between recently 
transcribed and overall RNA. Four regulatory strategies generate 
most (65%) expression patterns through changes in RNA tran- 
scription; noncanonical strategies with a dynamic posttranscrip- 
tional component affect a minority (35%) of genes and provide 



and degradation, we sampled RNA from 
mouse DCs every 15 min, for the first 
3 hr of their response to LPS (Figure 2A; Experimental Proce- 
dures), following a short (10 min) metabolic labeling pulse with 
4sU preceding the sampled time point. We isolated RNA from 
each sample in two ways: (1) RNA depleted of rRNA (RNA-Total) 
to measure total RNA regardless of its transcription time, and (2) 
4sU-labeled RNA (RNA-4sU) that captures primarily RNA tran- 
scribed during the 10 min labeling pulse and is thus enriched 
for short-lived transcripts, including mRNA precursors and pro- 
cessing intermediates. We deeply sequenced each sample 
(80-200 million paired-end 101 base reads per sample) (Experi- 
mental Procedures; Table SI available online). Although any time 
point is measured only once, we analyzed them jointly to mini- 
mize biases in any one sample. 

A Model-Based Approach Quantifies the Abundance and 
Kinetics of Precursor and Mature Transcripts at Single 
Junction Resolution 

We developed dynamic RNA life cycle (DRILL), a novel computa- 
tional scheme to quantify transcript abundance and kinetic rates 
at the level of individual splice junctions in precursor and mature 
transcripts (Figures 2B, 2C, SI A, and SIB). DRILL consists of 
two consecutive modules. 

First, a binomial model (Figure 2B; Experimental Procedures; 
Extended Experimental Procedures) uses RNA sequencing 
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Figure 2. DRILL Infers the Abundance and Kinetics of Precursor and Mature Transcripts at Single Junction Resolution 

(A) A high-resolution map of the temporal LPS response. Orange: 4sU pulse and 4sU-RNA. Dark brown: sampled RNA; light brown: rRNA-depleted Total RNA; 
blue, red: inferred precursor and mature levels, respectively; black, purple, green: estimated rates of RNA transcription, processing, and degradation, 
respectively. 

(B) Binomial model. Counts of sequencing reads that are located on exons, introns or the junctions between them (grayscale, dark to light) are used to infer, for 
each splicing junction, the abundance of transcripts with an unspliced precursor (P, blue) and mature junction {M, red), in either RNA-Total (solid) or RNA-4sU 
(dashed) samples. 

(C) Kinetic model. T ranscription makes a precursor (P, blue) of the junction (at some temporally changing rate a, black), and that product (P) is processed (at rate y, 
purple, constant or temporally changing) into a mature transcript {M, red). Degradation (at rate p, green, constant or temporally changing) eliminates the mature 
{M) junction. Comparing the kinetic model estimates of P and M to their levels as inferred by the binomial model (red and blue, respectively), the model fits the 
kinetic parameters of a junction. 

See also Figures S1 and S7 and Table S1 . 



(RNA-seq) counts to infer, for each splicing junction, the abun- 
dance of transcripts with an unspliced junction (precursor 
transcripts, P) and those with a fully spliced junction (mature 
transcripts, M), and, when appropriate, distinguish the relative 
abundance of several mature isoforms (M-j, M 2 , ... M^) that arise 
from a single precursor. Inference relies on separating the 
different sequencing reads that span an annotated junction by 
their location on exons, introns or the junctions between them. 
It applies independently to each RNA-seq sample and thus is 
applicable to any deeply sequenced RNA, but is most appro- 
priate for rRNA-depleted samples (see Discussion). 

Second, a dynamic model uses the estimated abundance of 
the precursor and mature junctions from different RNA popula- 
tions to infer each transcript’s kinetic parameters: transcription. 



splicing, and degradation rates (Figure 2C; Experimental Proce- 
dures; Extended Experimental Procedures). In this model, tran- 
scription (a) produces a primary precursor of the junction that 
is subsequently processed by splicing into a mature junction 
and ultimately degraded. A precursor processing rate (y) repre- 
sents the junction’s half-life at its unprocessed form, and a 
mature degradation rate (p) models the mature junction’s half- 
life, balancing RNA processing and decay. While degradation 
is expected to be uniform across a transcript, because we model 
each junction separately, its “degradation rate” reflects a local 
stability that is affected both by its own maturation and by the 
mature transcript’s decay. For example, if one junction within a 
transcript is spliced much faster than others, its “degradation 
rate” is lower than that of other junctions, simply because it 
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Figure 3. Genome-wide Kinetic Rates at Per-Junction Resolution 

(A-C) Distribution of junction kinetic rates (x axis, log scale) predicted for 10,351 substantially expressed junctions (fraction of junctions, y axis). Example 
transcripts and half-life values in minutes are marked. Dashed line: median. (A) Precursor junction’s transcription rates (jxn/min, x axis, log scale). (B) Junction’s 
processing rate (1/min, x axis, log scale). (C) Mature junction’s degradation rate (1/min, x axis, log scale). 

(D) Distribution of the fraction of the variance between a gene’s junctions that is explained by differences in transcription (black), processing (purple), or 
degradation (green) rates, in 1,693 genes with >2 junctions (fraction, y axis); p values: KS test. 

(E) The mean fraction (y axis) of the variance between a gene’s junctions that is explained by differences in its transcription (black), processing (purple), or 
degradation (green) rates, estimated in each of ten quantiles of genes (x axis) partitioned by mean variance between junctions. Error bars represent SE. 

See also Figures S2 and S3. 



starts its life as a “mature junction” earlier, while the rest of the 
transcript is still being processed (see below). Reliable estima- 
tion of kinetic parameters usually requires high-resolution tem- 
poral data of total and metabolically labeled RNA, but less data 
suffices under certain conditions (see below). 

Large-Scale Analysis of RNA Regulatory Rates at 
Per-Junction Resolution 

We first used DRiLL to quantify junction-specific kinetic rates for 
transcription, processing, and degradation of the top 10% of 
expressed genes with highest coverage (1,128 genes, encom- 
passing 9% of all annotated junctions) (Figures S2A and S2B; 
Experimental Procedures) and hence can be analyzed most pre- 
cisely (98% have tight confidence intervals). 

DRILL’S inferred expression levels and rates were reproduc- 
ible and accurate by several tests (Figure S1 ; Experimental Pro- 
cedures). The transcription rates of an unprocessed junction 
range from tens of seconds to tens of minutes per junction (me- 
dian of 4.1 min/junction; Figure 3A), well in line with recent mea- 
surements of RNA polymerase elongation rates in human HeLa 



cells (Fuchs et al., 2014). The half-life of a precursor junction, re- 
flecting its splicing rate, ranges from fractions of minutes to an 
hour (median of 14.0 min; Figure 3B), and agrees with few 
measured individual intron splicing rates in human (Singh and 
Padgett, 2009) and mouse (Audibert et al., 2002). The mature 
junction’s half-life, reflecting the stability of the processed junc- 
tion, ranges more widely from a few minutes to a few hours 
(86.1 min median; Figure 3C), and is typically longer than the pre- 
cursor junction’s half-life (p < 1.7 x 10“^^, Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
[KS] test; median difference of 55 min; Figure S2C). Significant 
dynamic changes in processing and/or degradation rates are 
evident in 15% of junctions and are also faster on average (Fig- 
ures S2D-S2F). 

Differential Processing Efficiency Is a Major Source of 
Intratranscript Variation 

Junctions from the same transcript are generally regulated jointly 
and thus have highly similar levels and associated rates com- 
pared to those on separate transcripts (p < 8 x 10“^^\ KS test), 
especially when comparing adjacent junctions (p < 5 x 10“^^°, 
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KS test; Figure S2H). Indeed, internal transcript differences 
account for only 40% of overall variation (Figure S2G) and con- 
tribute less to the total variance in our data than differences be- 
tween transcripts. 

Nevertheless, local events can give rise to variation in the level 
of different splicing junctions within a transcript. Transcriptional 
pausing or length differences can lead to changes in transcrip- 
tion rates between junctions (e.g., compare jxn 1 and 6 in Tcfec] 
Figure S3A), while differences in splicing efficiency between 
junctions would result in different half-lives of their individual pre- 
cursor (e.g., jxn 1 and 3 in Cxc/2; Figure S3B) or mature (e.g., jxn 
9 and 10 in Zc3hav1\ Figure S3C) forms, with some junctions 
spliced long before the rest of the transcript matures (e.g., jxn 
3 in //72b; Figure S3D). 

Globally, half-life differences explain most (75%) of the internal 
variation between junctions of the same transcript (37% by pre- 
cursor and 38% by mature junction’s half-life differences; Fig- 
ure 3D), supporting differential splicing efficiency as a main 
source of internal transcript variability. Local differences in tran- 
scription explain only 25% of the variation, but their contribution 
is more prominent for transcripts with high internal variation 
(35% in the most variable transcripts quantile; Figure 3E). In- 
deed, correlation between individual junctions’ and whole-tran- 
scripts’ rates (see below) is higher when comparing transcription 
rates (r = 0.6) than for processing (r = 0.38) or degradation (r = 
0.47) rates (Figure S4A). 

Gene-Specific Regulatory Rates in the Dynamic 
RNA Life Cycle 

We systematically studied dynamic RNA regulation in top 70% of 
annotated transcripts, (7,872 transcripts, spanning 76% of all 
junctions; Experimental Procedures) with at least a minimal 
coverage of their exons, introns, and junctions. Given the high 
similarity in expression of junctions within most transcripts, we 
took the median abundance across all junctions in a transcript 
as representative of the gene’s dynamics and estimated from 
that the transcript’s overall kinetics. 

Faster (top 20%-30%) transcription, processing and degrada- 
tion rates are typically associated with shorter transcripts with 
fewer (seven on average) and shorter (29 kb overall length on 
average) exons and introns, while slower rates (low 20%-30%) 
are associated with longer transcripts with a larger number (13 
on average) of longer (54 kb overall length on average) exons 
and introns (Table S2). Very slow processing rates (top 10%) 
are associated with alternatively spliced transcripts, but unex- 
pectedly also with short transcripts and short introns. Finally, 
transcription and processing rates are more highly correlated 
to each other (Figures S4B and S4C; r = 0.61, p < 1 x 10“"^°) 
than either is with degradation rates (r = 0.48 and 0.47 respec- 
tively; p < 1 X 10“"^°), consistent with a coherent regulatory co- 
ordination between the two biosynthesis steps (transcription 
and processing). 

Most Genes Are Regulated by Transcription-Dominated 
Canonical Strategies 

To understand how the regulatory steps are coordinated, we 
examined which regulatory strategies (Figure 1A) are predomi- 
nantly used in the DC response. We clustered the genes into 



22 groups based on their kinetic parameters (Figure 4A). The 
genes in each group use rates in a similar way to shape the dy- 
namics of their final mature product (Figures 4A and S5A) and 
therefore share the same “regulatory strategy.” There are four 
temporal categories of mRNA profiles: transiently induced 
(groups 1-4), upregulated (groups 5-11), transiently repressed 
(groups 12-15), and downregulated (groups 16-21). More than 
half the genes in each category (Figure 4B) employ a single 
strategy, thus most patterns (65%) arise from just one of four 
strategies. 

All four predominant regulatory strategies (Figure 4C) com- 
bine dynamic changes in transcription with temporally-constant 
processing and degradation rates (these rates change in only 
4.3% and 10% of genes respectively, below). Genes with tran- 
siently induced mature RNA are enriched for inflammatory 
signaling proteins (e.g., Tnf) and transcription factors (e.g., 
Nfkb) and typically (group 3; 70%) arise from transient increases 
in transcription rates, combined with fast (constant) processing 
rates (e.g., Ifrd] Figures 4D and S5B-S5E). Upregulated genes 
are enriched for viral and interferon response genes and typi- 
cally (groups 9-10, 62%) arise from an increase in transcription 
rate combined with constantly fast processing and constantly 
slow degradation rates (e.g., Cpeb4\ Figures 4D and S5B- 
S5E). The transcriptional increase is commonly (44%) a “pro- 
duction overshoot” as previously reported in macrophages (Zei- 
sel et al., 2011): strong transcriptional induction (transcription 
fold-change is at least twice as high as that of mRNA levels) 
that contributes to a fast accumulation of the mature transcript 
and can either be transient (clusters 5 and 8) or persistent (clus- 
ters 9 and 10) in our time scope. Transiently repressed genes 
are generally enriched for housekeeping genes, with canonical 
group 14 (71%) also specifically enriched for mitochondrial 
and vesicular genes. All are canonically regulated at two stages 
(e.g., Atp6v\ Figure 4D): initially, there is little to no new tran- 
scription, and fast degradation eliminates preexisting mRNAs; 
subsequently, transcription increases rapidly and mRNAs ac- 
cumulate again, albeit with a temporal delay. This expression 
profile replaces old transcripts with new ones, rather than accu- 
mulating on top of them. Finally, downregulated genes are 
enriched for proliferation and cell-cycle factors (e.g., EGFR 
signaling) and generally (groups 19 and 21; 53%) arise from a 
decrease in transcription rates combined with (constant) slow 
processing and fast degradation rates (e.g., Coro1a\ Figures 
4D and S5B-S5E). Slow processing rates either delay the effect 
of increases in transcription on final mRNA levels (in transiently 
repressed cluster 1 3), or buffer them such that they do not man- 
ifest in mRNA levels during our temporal span (in downregulated 
clusters 16, 18, and 20). 

Alternative Regulatory Strategies Use Dynamic 
Regulation at Multiple Steps to Generate Similar 
Expression Patterns with Unique Functionalities 

A minority of genes (35%) follow different regulatory strategies 
that often involve a dynamically regulated posttranscriptional 
component but seemingly result in the same mRNA patterns 
as canonical strategies. Regulation of mRNA through both 
transcription and RNA processing/degradation forms a feed-for- 
ward loop (FFL) (Figure 5A) that we use in simulation studies 
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Figure 4. Regulatory Strategies that 
Generate Dynamic mRNA Profiles 

(A) Dynamics of transcription (ieft), processing 
(middie), and degradation (right) kinetic rates 
predicted by the kinetic modei and mRNA ieveis 
inferred by the binomiai modei, reiative to un- 
stimuiated (to) controi (white: to, red: 2-foid above 
to, biue: 2-foid beiow to; log scale), for each of 
7,872 expressed genes (rows) during 3 hr of the 
response (columns). Genes are divided into 22 
groups (solid black lines), in four modes of mRNA 
regulation (dashed black lines, from top to bottom): 
transiently up, upregulated, transiently down and 
downregulated. 

(B) Fraction of genes (y axis) using canonical (light 
gray) or noncanonical (dark gray) strategies in each 
of the four modes (x axis). Fraction of genes within 
each mode is marked. 

(C) Canonical regulatory strategies. Typical tran- 
scription (a, black), processing (y, purple), and 
degradation (p, green) rates of canonical strategies 
in each of the four modes. 

(D) Example genes (name on top, group in 
brackets) from canonical and non-canonical stra- 
tegies. Right plots: to-relative expression (y axis) of 
a gene’s precursor (blue) and mature (red) RNA 
inferred by the binomial model for RNA-total (solid) 
and RNA-4sU (dashed). Left plots: kinetic param- 
eters of a gene (relative to rate at to, y axis): tran- 
scription (black), processing (dashed purple), and 
degradation (dashed green). 

See also Figures S4, S5, and S6 and Tables S2 
and S5. 
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(Experimental Procedures) to compare with matching canonical 
strategies and determine the function of the posttranscriptional 
component. 

Among transiently induced genes, those in cluster 2 (enriched 
for inflammatory response genes) quickly reach a maximal tran- 
scription rate and maintain it, while their mRNA levels increase 
and decrease more gradually, because of dynamic regulation 
of both processing and degradation rates (e.g., Zfp36\ Fig- 
ure 4D). As transcription increases, the precursor accumulates 



due to an initially low processing rate, 
but once processing rate increases, 
mRNA peaks quickly and very highly. 
Next, degradation rate increases and 
leads to a quick removal of these tran- 
scripts. The canonical regulatory strategy 
in cluster 3 generates an apparently 
similar mRNA dynamics through regula- 
tion of transcription rates alone, while pro- 
cessing and degradation remain constant 
(e.g., Ifrd] Figure 4D). However, important 
differences between those groups sug- 
gest a functional role for the alternative 
strategy. First, genes in cluster 2 have a 
much higher maximal expression than 
those in cluster 3 (3-fold higher median; 
Figures S5B-S5E), possibly due to a pro- 
longed period of maximal transcription (Figure 5B). Furthermore, 
simulations suggest that a coupled increase in transcription, pro- 
cessing, and degradation rates maintains the same peak expres- 
sion level even for noisy signals, whereas if only transcription is 
regulated, peak expression is much lower when the signal is 
noisy (Figure S5F). While both clusters 2 and 4 display a delayed 
increase in degradation following transcriptional induction, 
which produces sharp peaks of RNA levels as previously 
described (Rabani et al., 2011), our current analysis reveals 
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Figure 5. Simulations Suggest Functional Role of Alternative Regulatory Strategies 

(A) Canonical and alternative strategies. Top to bottom: simple regulatory strategy where only transcription rates change dynamically (red arrow); incoherent 
feed-forward loop (FFL) regulation of mRNA expression with additional temporal changes in degradation rates (dashed red arrow, temporally delayed); incoherent 
FFL regulation of precursor expression with additional temporal changes in processing (dashed red arrow, temporally delayed); a double incoherent FFL with 
temporal changes in transcription, processing, and degradation rates. 

(B-E) Comparing simple (dashed lines) and alternative (solid lines) strategies: a double incoherent FFL (B), a precursor incoherent FFL (C), and a mature RNA 
incoherent FFL (D and E). Top: temporal (x axis, minutes) precursor (blue) and mature (red) RNA expression (y axis) by either strategy. Bottom: temporal (x axis) 
transcription (black), processing (purple) and degradation (green) rate changes relative to unstimulated cells by a simple (top) or alternative (bottom) strategy. 
See also Figure S5. 



that processing rates increase in cluster 2 but decrease in cluster 
4 and contribute to the shutoff rather than the onset phase. 

Among upregulated genes, transcription rates of cluster 1 1 
genes steadily increase, but their processing rate is also dynam- 
ically regulated. At the beginning of the response, a low process- 
ing rate allows the unprocessed transcripts to accumulate (e.g., 
Eif2ak2\ Figure 4D). Subsequent increase in both transcription 
and processing rates results in a faster accumulation of the 
mature mRNA to higher levels (2-fold on average; Figures 
S5B-S5E) and a faster predicted future shutoff (Figure 5C) than 
the canonical strategy of clusters 9 and 1 0. This regulatory strat- 
egy is more sensitive to expression noise (Figure S5G), which 
might explain why it is not implemented for the lower expressed, 
and thus noisier, genes in clusters 9 and 10. Another alternative 
strategy, in clusters 5 and 8, gives rise to a very similar mRNA 
pattern: instead of a steady increase in transcription, an early 
short burst of high transcription rates levels off to a moderate 



rate (a transient “production overshoot,” e.g.. Plat, Figure 4D). 
Coupled with constantly slow degradation rates, mRNAs that 
are relatively long lived accumulate quickly. 

Transiently repressed genes in clusters 12, 13, and 15 have 
dynamically regulated transcription and degradation rates. 
Unlike the canonical strategy (cluster 14) where degradation 
rate is constantly high (e.g., Atp6v, Figure 4D), here degradation 
rate is only high initially, contributing to eliminating all existing 
transcripts and then slows down (e.g., Xrn1\ Figure 4D). The 
reduced degradation rate is combined with increased transcrip- 
tion rate and leads to RNA accumulation and eventually to a 
higher steady-state expression compared to the canonical strat- 
egy (2-fold on average; Figures 5D and S5B-S5E). Similarly, in 
the downregulated genes of clusters 16 and 17 both transcrip- 
tion and degradation rates decrease (e.g., MbnlP, Figure 4D), 
resulting in a slower decrease of mRNA levels and higher 
steady-state mRNA levels (Figure 5E) compared to the canonical 
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strategy (clusters 19 and 21). Cluster 16 is enriched for many 
housekeeping genes, which cells must maintain even if at lower 
levels. This strategy lowers the energetic price of expression, but 
at the cost of slower regulation. 

Predicting Molecular Regulatory Mechanisms by 
Integration of RNA and Protein Life Cycle Data 

To explore some of the molecular mechanisms governing 
distinct regulatory strategies, we analyzed the clusters (Fig- 
ure 4A) for their correlation to changes in putative regulatory pro- 
teins with a known RNA binding activity as measured by pulsed 
SII_AC proteomics (M.J., M. Rooney, N.H., and A.R., unpub- 
lished data). Seven RNA binding proteins were each highly corre- 
lated (r > 0.98) to changes in RNA degradation or processing 
rates of at least ten transcripts. 

Several lines of evidence support a role for one of these candi- 
dates, Tristetraprolin (TTP, Zfp36) in regulating changes in RNA 
degradation rate in DCs. First, TTP is a known regulator of RNA 
stability (Brooks and Blackshear, 2013) of several key immune 
genes (Lai et al., 2006) and responds to many LPS-activated 
signaling pathways (Lai et al., 2006). Second, the consensus 
ARE heptamer (UAUUUAU) associated with RNA destabilization 
by TTP (Lai et al., 2006) is present in 3'UTRs of 58/1 09 genes (p < 
2.3 X 10“''^) with a predicted increase in degradation rates. 
Finally, consistent with TTP’s known autoregulatory role (Brooks 
and Blackshear, 2013), TTP’s RNA degradation rate increases 
in the LPS response (Figure 4D), as does that of its most well- 
established target, Tnf (Carballo et al., 1998) (data not shown). 

TTP Is Required for Upregulation of Degradation Rates 
in Transiently Induced Genes 

To test the hypothesis that TTP regulates RNA degradation rates 
during the LPS response, we measured RNA levels and tran- 
scription rates in DCs derived from either normal (wild-type 
[WT]) or from homozygous TTP knockout mice (TTP-KO) every 
15 min along a 3 hr time course of their response to LPS (Fig- 
ure 6A). We used the nCounterto measure each of 267 signature 
immune genes (Experimental Procedures). Transcripts regulated 
by TTP should demonstrate a changed degradation rate be- 
tween WT and TTP-KO cells. To identify and quantify these 
changes, we used a novel molecular model of a trans regulator 
of mRNA degradation (here, TTP) (Figure 6B; Experimental Pro- 
cedures; Extended Experimental Procedures). 

TTP is predicted by the model to regulate the degradation of 
36 transcripts within our “signature set”: in WT cells, degrada- 
tion of these transcripts increases at 60-90 min poststimulation, 
but in TTP-KO cells they have only minimal changes of degrada- 
tion (Figure 6C). These include 7/1 1 known TTP targets (Brooks 
and Blackshear, 201 3) (p < 1 0“"^) and are enriched (1 7/36 targets, 
p < 5.3 X 10“^^) with upregulated degradation rates from RNA- 
seq data (above). Furthermore, our model’s estimated regulator 
activity function agrees with measured (M.J., M. Rooney, N.H., 
and A.R., unpublished data) changes in TTP protein levels (Fig- 
ure 6D), our predicted Km values negatively correlate (Spearman 
p = -0.21 , p < 7.7 X 10“"^) with known TTP binding preferences 
(Brooks and Blackshear, 201 3), and our estimated Hill coefficient 
(n = 2.9) that suggests that TTP binds cooperatively, is consistent 
with previous studies (Brooks and Blackshear, 2013) and with 



enrichment of targets for multiple occurrences of the TTP binding 
pentamer (14/36 targets, p < 3.0 x 10“^). Our analysis suggests 
that TTP may also independently affect its targets’ transcription, 
because transcription rates of the 36 predicted TTP targets 
significantly decrease in TTP-KO cells (3-fold versus 1.3-fold 
on average for nontargets; Figure 6E). This is likely an indirect ef- 
fect, at either the transcription or processing level. 

Revealing Reliable RNA Editing Sites in Noncoding 
Portions of LPS Response Transcripts 

We used our data to identify other steps in the RNA life cycle, 
such as RNA editing events, whose detection by high throughput 
sequencing (Danecek et al., 201 2; Li et al., 2009, 201 1 ; Neeman 
et al., 2006) raised substantial debates (Kleinman and Majewski, 
2012; Lin et al., 2012; Pickrell et al., 2012) due to difficulties to 
computationally control for the current error rates in RNA-seq. 
As an alternative (Figure 7A; Experimental Procedures; Extended 
Experimental Procedures), rather than comparing to DNA se- 
quences, we compared base changes between two RNA-seq 
experiments: RNA-4sU-seq and RNA-total-seq, expecting that 
editing changes will be more prominent in RNA-total than in 
newly transcribed RNA-4sU, but that error-prone positions will 
be equally affected in both samples. 

We found 70 editing sites in 43 loci across the DCs transcrip- 
tome (Table S3), a substantially lower number than estimates in 
human (Li et al., 2009), and supported them by several lines of 
evidence. First, a lower editing level is expected in mouse in 
the absence of primate-specific Alu repeats (Neeman et al., 
2006). Second, as an internal positive control, nucleotide 
changes called in newly transcribed RNA-4sU are almost exclu- 
sively (315/319) C to T modifications that are known (Hafner 
et al., 201 0) to arise when sequencing 4sU residues. Conversely, 
predicted edits (Figure 7B) are mostly (61/70) known deamina- 
tions: either A to I (38 /VG changes and 1 1 complement T/C 
changes, which likely arise from sequencing strand biases), or 
C to U (six C/T changes and six complement G/A changes). 
Surrounding sequences are enriched for forming stem-loop 
structures with an upstream sequence (p < 5.7 x 10“^^), but 
not with a downstream sequence, consistent with the known 
binding preference of adenine-deaminase (ADAR). Third, none 
of the edited sites affects an annotated protein sequence (Fig- 
ure 7B), while many sites (17/43) are associated with annotated 
and putative pseudogenes (e.g., Taldol , Psme2b), which often 
contain multiple edited positions (8/17); this is consistent with 
a postulation that editing controls the expression of many trans- 
posable elements in human (Neeman et al., 2006). Finally, mass 
spectrometry detected 18 peptides that match a reading frame 
within one of the putative pseudogenes (within the intron of the 
gene Ccrn4l) and confirmed a predicted G/U editing that 
changes a Valine residue into a Leucine. All other sites are 
located in non-protein-coding portions of expressed genes 
(22/43 in 3'UTRs, 4/43 in introns) and potentially contribute to 
their posttranscriptional regulation. 

Applying DRILL to Diverse Systems and Noncoding 
Transcripts Demonstrates Its General Utility 

To demonstrate DRiLL’s wide applicability, we used it to exa- 
mine the regulation of noncoding RNAs in our system and 
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of maternally deposited versus zygotic transcripts in early 
embryogenesis. 

First, we used DRiLL to dissect the regulation of unstable 
noncoding regulatory RNAs in DCs (Figure S6). Although both 
enhancer-associated RNAs (eRNAs) (Kaikkonen et al., 2013) 
(Figure S6A) and long intergenic noncoding RNAs (lincRNAs) 
(Carpenter et al., 2013) (Figure SOB) were implicated in key 
innate immune functions, including in DCs, their regulation 
has not been extensively studied in any system, because they 
are usually lowly expressed (Carninci et al., 2005). Applying 
DRiLL to these newly annotated noncoding transcripts in our 



Figure 6. TTP as a Regulator of Dynamic 
RNA Degradation Rates 

(A) Method overview. 4sU (orange) and total 
(brown) RNA are sampled from DCs derived from 
wiid-type (WT, iight gray) and TTP-KO (dark gray) 
mice, foiiowing LPS stimuiation and short (10 min) 
metaboiic iabeiing puises, and quantified for a 267 
transcript signature by the nCounter. 

(B) Kinetic modei of factor-induced RNA degra- 
dation. Gene X is transcribed at rate a (biack) that 
differs in WT (dotted) or R-KO (soiid) ceiis and is 
degraded either at basai rate Pi (dark green) from 
the unbound state (X^^®®), or through factor-medi- 
ated (R, yeiiow, commoniy an RBP) degradation 
(rate P 2 . light green) from the bound state (XR), in 
either WT (dotted) or R-KO (soiid, inactive) ceiis. 
The reguiator’s association and dissociation con- 
stants (kb, kd) determine the binding efficiency 
(Km). We optimize the parameters per gene by 
comparing the modei predictions (bottom, RNA- 
Totai: brown; RNA-4sU: orange) to the nCounter 
measurements. 

(C) Thirty-six predicted TTP targets. Rows: genes 
(ieft; red: known TTP targets). Left heatmap: esti- 
mated WT degradation profiies (reiative rate; red: 
high; biue: iow) at 13 time points (coiumns). Right 
heatmap: predicted 1/Km (binding affinity, ieft 
coiumn) and P 2 (factor-induced degradation, right 
coiumn). 

(D) Predicted ieveis of the active reguiator protein 
(soiid yeiiow), TTP protein ieveis measured in WT 
ceiis (dashed yeiiow; average of two repiicates), 
and TTP RNA ieveis in WT (dashed red) and TTP- 
KO (soiid red) ceiis. 

(E) Mean ratio of predicted transcription rate (WT 
versus TTP-KO rate; y axis; log scale) over time (x 
axis) for 36 predicted TTP targets (biack) and 
nontargets (gray). Error bars represent SE. 

See aiso Tabie S4. 



data, we found that eRNAs are tran- 
scribed at a very high rate, but are also 
very quickly degraded. Conversely, 
lincRNAs are transcribed and processed 
at comparable rates to protein coding 
genes, but are significantly less stable 
(Figures S6C-S6I). This could help 
explain how lincRNAs are both lowly ex- 
pressed and tissue-specific (Cabili et al., 
2011 ). 

Second, we used DRiLL to analyze transcriptome dynamics 
during early zebrafish embryogenesis (Figure S7). Embryos 
initially rely on maternally provided mRNAs and only activate zy- 
gotic (embryonic) transcription ~3 hr postfertilization (hpf) (Lee 
et al., 2014; Schier, 2007). Using rRNA-depleted RNA-seq data 
(Lee et al., 2013), DRiLL distinguished maternal from zygotic 
mRNAs (Figures S7A and S7B); using polyA-f- RNA-seq (Pauli 
et al., 2012; Zhang et al., 2014), DRiLL estimated the onset 
time and rate of decay of maternally provided messages (Figures 
S7C-S7E). We find two major waves of degradation of maternal 
messages: immediately after fertilization (0-1 hpf, 18%) or after 
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the maternal-to-zygotic (MZT) transition (3-5 hpf, 47%). Post- 
MZT decaying mRNAs are degraded faster than early decaying 
mRNAs (KS test p < 10“^^; Figure S7E) and are selectively 
enriched in their 3'UTR for seed sequences for miR-430 (p < 8.3 
X 10“^^), a microRNA involved in the degradation of maternal 
mRNAs (Giraldez et al., 2006). This suggests that different degra- 
dation pathways are active before versus after MZT. Indeed, 
early (2-4 hpf) polyA tail lengths of maternal mRNAs (as 
measured in Subtelny et al., 2014) correlate to their ribosomal 
occupancy (as measured in Chew et al., 2013; Figure S7F), but 
later (4-6 hpf) lengths are correlated with mRNA stability (Fig- 
ure S7G). These findings support and extend the idea (Subtelny 
et al., 2014) that zebrafish posttranscriptional mechanisms 
change from a maternally derived control over mRNA translation 
into a zygotic regulation of mRNA stability. 

DISCUSSION 

We present a novel approach (Figure 2) that combines high- 
resolution RNA labeling and sequencing with advanced com- 
putational modeling (DRiLL) and uses it to study the regulatory 
strategies that generate temporal RNA levels during the LPS 
response. 

Quantitative Dissection of the RNA Life Cycle in 
Dynamic Responses 

DRiLL uses RNA-seq data to predict the frequency of mature 
and alternative transcripts and of their unstable precursors and 
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Figure 7. High-Resolution Metabolic Label- 
ing Can Reliably Detect RNA Editing 

(A) Method for detecting editing sites. We search 
for positions where the distribution of sequenced 
nucleotides is different in RNA-4sU-seq (dark gray, 
top) and RNA-total-seq (light gray, bottom) using 
maximum likelihood estimation (top row) and also 
require that other measures associated with base 
quality distribute evenly between the two samples 
(bottom row). 

(B) Distribution of predicted editing sites (% of 
sites, y axis). Left: nucleotide changes in RNA-total 
(editing sites, nucleotide changes on x axis; top: 
genomic base, middle: RNA-4sU base, bottom: 
RNA-total base), middle: nucleotide changes in 
RNA-4sU data (4sU induced base changes). Right: 
distinct annotations associated with RNA-total 
nucleotide changes. Number of sites is marked. 
See also Table S3. 
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processing intermediates, which are 
mostly disregarded in other transcrip- 
tome analysis tools (Katz et al., 2010; 
Trapnell et al., 2009; Wang et al., 2008). 
As rRNA depletion becomes increasingly 
popular, especially when RNA quality is 
low (Adiconis et al., 2013), DRiLL will 
help researchers to explore transcrip- 
tomes at unprecedented depth and reso- 
lution. When temporal metabolic labeling 
data is also available, DRiLL further predicts kinetic transcription, 
processing, and degradation rates, both between transcripts 
and within transcripts (per-junction). This can be extended to 
other aspects of the RNA life cycle, such as RNA editing. DRiLL 
is broadly applicable, as we demonstrated for unstable long 
noncoding RNA (IncRNA) and for maternally provided mRNAs 
in zebrafish embryogenesis. Our genomic portal (http://www. 
broadinstitute.org/rnalifecycle) provides the scientific commu- 
nity with ready access to our analysis and tools. 

Although the levels quantified by DRiLL are reproducible and 
reliable by several tests, they can be impacted by noise and 
biases in sequencing data, variations in coverage along genes 
and considering paired-end reads as independent observations. 
Introns retention in mRNAs can lead to further inconsistencies 
between junctions. Simplifying assumptions of the kinetic model 
(e.g., that global RNA levels in cells remain constant upon LPS 
stimulation, or that individual junctions are independently regu- 
lated) would affect our estimated rates, but would not change 
the ranking between genes (as all estimates will be similarly 
affected by such global events). Using a likelihood ratio test to 
select between constant and dynamic rate models also reduces 
DRILL’S sensitivity to detect changes in lowly expressed genes. 

Key Principles of Temporal RNA Regulation in 
Mammalian Cells 

We determined the key regulatory strategies that DCs implement 
to generate their mRNA outputs (Figure 4), demonstrating how 
similar or correlated mRNA profiles are generated in distinct 
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ways and hypothesized on their possible distinct functional utility 
(Figure 5). Our extensive data set can be further combined with 
other genome-scale data in this system. For example, de- 
creased degradation rates in downregulated cluster 16 coun- 
teract transcriptional repression and increase the new steady 
state levels. Pulsed SILAC measurements of Cluster 16 proteins 
(M.J., M. Rooney, N.H., and A.R., unpublished data) also show 
an increase in their translation rate upon LPS stimulation, 
possibly as a second level of posttranscriptional buffering of their 
transcriptional repression. 

Our work provides new and effective quantitative tools to 
study RNA dynamics at both transcript and per junction resolu- 
tion from RNA-seq data and generates a unique view of the 
different kinetic strategies that cells use to coordinate transcrip- 
tional and posttranscriptional events and regulate transcript 
levels during a dynamic response. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
DCs Culture and Sample Collection 

All animal protocols were reviewed and approved by the MITAA/hitehead 
Institute/Broad Institute Committee on Animal Care (CAC protocol 0609- 
058-12) and by the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee of the Na- 
tional Institute of Environmental Health Sciences (ASP protocol 97-06) for WT 
and TTP-KO mice. DCs culture and treatment, RNA sample collection, and 
4sU-labeled RNA isolation were done as described in Rabani et al. (2011) 
with the following modifications. We added 4sU to a 500 ^iM final concentra- 
tion for 10 min before RNA collection. For RNA-seq, 10 |ag total RNA from 
each sample was depleted of rRNA by RiboZero (Epicenter), a 100 ng aliquot 
was kept for sequencing, and 4sU purification was done for the remainder of 
the sample. 

RNA-Seq, Read Mapping, and Annotation 

RNA-seq libraries were constructed by dUTP second strand protocol (Levin 
etal., 2010), sequenced by lllumina HiSeq2000 with paired-end, 101 bp reads 
(Table S2). We align reads to the mouse reference genome (NCBI37/mm9) us- 
ing TopHat (Trapnell et al., 2009) with default parameters. We use polyA+ RNA- 
seq data (Garber et al., 2012) to reconstruct mRNA annotations with Trinity 
(Grabherr et al., 2011) and Cufflinks (Trapnell et al., 2010) and collect all anno- 
tated mouse transcripts (Refseq and UCSC genes NCBI37/mm9) (Rhead etal., 
2010) that matched a reconstructed transcript. The oblong-stage (3.7 hr 
postfertilization) zebrafish RNA-seq sample was prepared as described in 
Pauli et al. (2012) and Zhang et al. (2014). 

nCounter Sample Preparation and Data Processing 

nCounter sample preparation, capture, and analysis were done as described 
in Rabani et al. (2011), with the following modifications. Our code set (Table 
S4) detects 246 signature LPS transcripts (Amit et al., 2009) and 21 control 
genes with constant basal expression levels (nine of which used for normaliza- 
tion), via a probe that matches their exon sequence (captures their pre-mRNA 
and multiple mature mRNA isoforms). For 30/246 transcripts, we had a second 
probe that matches their intron sequence and captures their precursor. 

Substantially Expressed Genes 

We define a splicing junction as substantially expressed if all its exons, introns, 
and the junctions between them have normalized counts (reads per kilobase of 
transcript per million reads mapped [RPKM]) sums (of all times and all RNA-To- 
tal or RNA-4sU samples) above their respective thresholds (1 0% or 70% sub- 
stantially expressed genes). We take all genes with at least one substantially 
expressed junction. 

Precursor and Mature RNA Abundance 

We count sequencing reads that span an annotated junction by their location 
on either exons, introns, or the junctions between them, and use these counts 



to quantify, for each splicing junction, the abundance of transcripts with an un- 
spliced junction (precursor) and those with a fully spliced junction (mature). We 
use a binomial model in which the frequency of precursor and mature RNA 
directly relates to the probability of observing a given number of reads at 
each location, considering the depth of the sequencing library and the 
genomic lengths. We use derivative-free methods (“Neadler-Mead simplex al- 
gorithm” as implemented in MATLAB) to find the expression levels that are 
most likely to generate these read counts. We extend this to annotated alter- 
native splicing and predict the relative abundance of several mature isoforms 
that arise from a single precursor junction. We apply this to the dynamic 
sequencing data of all substantially expressed junctions, independently for 
each RNA-seq sample. 

Quantifying Transcript Kinetics 

Our kinetic system model describes the time evolution of a junction’s precur- 
sor (P) and mature {M-i, ..., Mn) mRNA by its transcription (a), degradation (P), 
and processing (y) rates: 

(iP 

- = a{t)-J2yiit)P 

We use gradient descent optimization to find the model parameters (0 = [a, p, 
Y, Xq]) that minimize the difference between the kinetic model predictions of 
precursor and mature transcripts levels to their direct estimates from RNA- 
seq by the binomial model (above). We compare four alternative hypotheses 
in which rates are either constant or change over time through a likelihood ratio 
test to identify genes in which dynamic changes in one or both rates signifi- 
cantly (p < 0.01) contribute to temporal changes in overall RNA levels and 
assign them with a time-dependent, rather than a constant, rate function. 
We apply this model using all temporal total and 4sU RNA levels (26 samples) 
either per an entire transcript or per a specific junction. 

Model Fit, Reproducibility, and Accuracy 

We use a goodness of fit test {x^ test) with the null hypothesis that the data is 
governed by the estimated binomial model and find minimal discrepancy (p < 
0.01 ) with sequencing counts in >70% of our data, with mostly tight confidence 
intervals. Spearman correlation to an independent biological replicate set of 
nCounter measurements confirms reproducibility (r > 0.73). As expected, 
shorter-lived precursors are enriched in RNA-4sU samples and mature junc- 
tions in RNA-Total and RNA-polyA samples. The rate predictions are robust 
to normal additive error (estimated from genome-wide data), with a tight fit 
(p < 0.01 , x^ t6St) in >90% of junctions. Confidence intervals are tight (least 
square error) by bootstrapping for 15 representative examples. Model predic- 
tions fit well to two unseen test data sets: polyA+-RNA-seq and nCounter data, 
taken at times within and beyond the scope of our training set. Predicted rates 
are significantly correlated with earlier predictions (Rabani et al., 2011) (degra- 
dation: r = 0.39; processing: 0.23), despite different time scale, resolution, and 
modeling. 

Functional Enrichments 

We test enrichment using a hypergeometric p-value (for binary features) or 
the KS test (for numerical features) and a 5% false discovery rate (FDR) 
across all tested annotations or all “substantially expressed” genes, 
respectively (Table S5). We calculate functional enrichments of rates by 
splitting all rates (at all times and all genes) into ten quintiles, assigning 
the most abundant quintile (across times) per gene and using hypergeomet- 
ric p value. 

Clustering 

We first cluster (k-means clustering as implemented in MATLAB) a subset 
of 17% highly expressed genes (1,305 genes) after standardizing its log 2 
(expression) and/or log 2 (rate) temporal data. We iteratively increase the num- 
ber of clusters as long as none of the clusters has <2% of the genes. We assign 
each of the other genes into the same cluster of the gene in the initial subset 
with which it has a maximal Pearson correlation. 
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Simulation Studies 

We simulate expression data using our kinetic model and characteristic kinetic 
parameters of RNA transcription, processing, and degradation rates. All rate 
functions are modeled as step functions with a basal rate and an active rate 
that is used only when an external signal exists. Input signal is modeled by a 
binary (0/1) function, and noise is introduced by random changes to its values. 
We simulate a temporal delay of processing and degradation response to an 
external signal by switching to the active rate only when precursor RNA levels 
(for processing) or mature RNA levels (for degradation) exceed a predefined 
threshold. 

Factor-Dependent RNA Degradation 

We model factor-dependent regulation of RNA degradation by a nonlinear Hill 
function with two constants: basal degradation of the unbound transcript (P-i) 
and factor-mediated degradation (P 2 ) that also depends on the unbound reg- 
ulator’s concentration. We fit two alternative models to both the WT and KO 
measurements and use a likelihood ratio test (p < 0.01) to select (for each 
gene) between the null hypothesis of a constant, factor-independent, degra- 
dation rate (P 2 = 0 in WT and KO), and a dynamic, factor-dependent regulation 
(P 2 > 0 in WT only). 

RNA Editing 

We search for edited positions with a different distribution of sequenced nu- 
cleotides between RNA-total and RNA-4sU (maximum likelihood test), but 
an equal distribution of base quality (Wilcoxon rank sum test), location on 
read (Wilcoxon rank sum test) and strand assignment of read (Fischer exact 
test). 

ACCESSION NUMBERS 

The Gene Expression Omnibus accession number for the RNA-seq data and 
processed files reported in this paper is GSE56977. 
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Supplemental Information includes Extended Experimental Procedures, seven 
figures, and five tables and can be found with this article online at http://dx.doi. 
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